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Arr. 1. Mr. Bruce’s Annals of the East India Company. 
[Article concluded from the last Review, p. 257.] 


AMTER the copious remarks which we have made on the in- 

troductory parts and principal objects of this elaborate 
production, we shall pass over the remainder of the first 
chapter, which indeed contains very little that appears calculated 


- -to interest the reader, till we come to the results ;—a list of 


propositions with which, as deductions from the preceding 
narrative, the author regularly concludes each chapter. As 
the passage would be rather too long to quote entire, we shall 
omit the first five of the.propositions, which are of inferior in- 
terest, relating chiefly to foreign matters, — either to the con- 
cerns of the other Europeamnations engaged in the Indian trafhic, 
orto the state of the countries with which the intercourse 
was maintained. 


‘ VI.—That though the charter of Queen Elizabeth distinctly de- 
fined the corporate and exclusive rights of the East India Company, the 
death of this wise sovereign, while their voyages were experimental 
only, exposed them to the varying policy cf her successor; who, a 
stranger to the rising English commerce, introduced, by licences, 


_ the interferences of private merchants, or interlopers, contrary to the 


express terms of the Queen’s charter: but this infraction of the 
Company’s privileges was, in a few years, admitted, by King James, 
to be as unwise, as it was unjust; for, in 1609, he renewed the 
Company’s charter, and made their exclusive privileges permanent ;-= 
that, on the basis of this charter, the first joint stock of the London 
Company was formed, to provide sufficient funds for four years, or 
four successive voyages, and Sir Thomas Koe, at the Company’s ex- 
pence, sent as the King’s Ambassador to the Mogul: —that, in 
1617-18, when the second Joint Stcck was formed, the funds and 


equipments of the London Company excited the jealousy of the 


Dutch, who considered that this large stock, and proportionate 
equipments, would raise the English trade in the East Indies to the 


same height as their own,—an event which led to the treaty of 1619, 
and the appointment of a Council of Defence, constituted in such, 
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manner a3 to depress the trade and exertions of the London Com- 
pany, and to become the source of those aggressions, which produced 
mutual complaints to their respective sovereigntics, but did not ters. 
minate in any definitive arrangement; and this situation of the Eng. 
lish and Dutch affairs in the East, led to the massacre at Amboyna: 
an outrage, reparation for which was not obtained, at the death of 


King James I. | ! 
‘VII..That, though King Charles I., at his: accession, and during 


the first years of his reign, not only attempted to obtain, by negotiation, 
redress from the States General, for the losses of the Company, but 
proceeded to retaliation on their homeward-bound ships, yet the 
rising factions in England lessened the authority of the Crown, and 
obliged the King to recede from those spirited: measures, which the 
Company hoped would have procured them redress from the Dutch: 
—that, from the year 2630 to 1635, though the Company formed 
their third Joint Stock, and established regulations for the sup- 
hbase of private traffic, the disputes between the King and the 

arliament, not only prevented the increase of their trade, but left 
them still exposed to. the oppressions of the Dutch: — that, from 
1635 to om the King encouraged, and granted licences to, Cour- 
ten’s Association, which became a kind of second East India Com. 
pany 3 the equipments and factors of which, from being under no 
regulations, not only invaded every branch of the London Company’s 
trade in the East, but exposed their servants and their property, to 
imprisonment and seizure by the native powers: — that in 1638-39, 
the Privy Council, aware of these destructive interferences, proposed 
2 coalition, between the East India Company and this Association; 
and though the King, in 1640, offere@ to revoke Courten’s licence, 
and to confirm the charter and privileges of the Company, his neces- 
sities, in 1641, obliged him to seize their imports of pepper, for 
which he granted them the only security, which his hard situation 
would allow him to offer: —-and that, during the whole of the cala- 
mitous period, from 1642 to 164g, the Company were obliged to 
depend on the limited subscriptions, known in their history as the 


First General Voyage and the Fourth Joint Stock ; which were ap- 


lied to keep up a proportion of the Malabar trade ; to preserve 
their right to the customs at Gombroon, and the grants for trade ih 
Persian produce ; to form settlements on the Coromandel coast ; to 
revive, by exchanges, the trade at Bantam; and to preserve that 
proportion of the spice trade, to which they were entitled by’ the 
treaty of 1616¢. 

¢ VIII.—That, from the period when the monarchy was subverted, 
the ILondon East India Company were compelled (not knowing in 
whom the sovereignty might ultimately be vested) to keep out of 
view, as much as might be practicable, the subject of their charter 
and exclusive privileges ; to wave any questions respecting the intru- 
sions of Courten, and the other interlopers, which had aresen in Eng: 
land, during the weakened period of the late reign 5 and to preserves 
by temporary additions to their stock, the public opinion of the im- 

rtance of the East India trade; while their servants, abroad, were 


exposed to depredations and imprisonment, occasioned by the irre 
gularities 
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gularities of these inter'opers, and by the predominant fleets of the 
Dutch: —that in 1649-50, when Courten’s Association assumed a 
new character, by establishing a colony at Assada, the East India 


Company applied to the Council of State for an Act of Parliament — 


to encourage their trade ; but were compelled to coalesce with these 


Assada merchants, and to form, for the support of the East India - 


trade, what was termed an United Joint Stock ; —that, after this 
union, they presented a series of petitions to the Council of State, 
and to Parliament, for redress of the grievances they had experienced 
from the Dutch, and, as the war with Holland approached, entered 
into the views of the Protector, by opening a Subscription, to fit out 
"an armament to be sent to the East [ndies, to obtain, by force, that 
reparation for the massacre at Amboyna, which had, in vain, been 
sought by negociation. ] 
¢1X.—That in 1654, when the Protectorate was established, and a 
compensation (though inadequate) obtained from the Dutch, by the 
treaty of peace, and when the London Company expected to be 
supported in their charter and privileges, Cromwell and the Council 
of State granted commissions or licences to a more formidable domestic 
rival (the Merchant Adventurers trading to the East Indies), than any 
to which the Company had hitherto been exposed :; — that, notwithe 
standing petitions to the Protector and his Council, both by the 
Company, and by the Merchant Adventurers, their claims were, for 
atime, left undecided; partly from the prevalence of innovation, 
and partly from the claims of the successive stocks of the East India 
Company, for proportions of the compensation recovered from the 
Dutch: — but, during this period, both the Company and the Mer- 
chant Adventurers fitted out shipping, and sent stock to be invested 
in the Indian trade, which had the effect of creating an opinion, both 
in Holland and in the East Indies, that the London Company had 
been dissolved: this, in the former, led to the idea that the English 
fleets were to be sent to bear down the Dutch settlements in the East 
Indies ; and, in the latter, to suspensions, and, in some cases, to the 
loss of those privileges, which the Company had purchased from the 
Rative powers. . 
¢ X.—That though for two years, Cromwell listened to the appli- 
cations of the Merchant Adventurers, and hesitated, whether he 
should withdraw their exclusive privileges from the London East 
India Company, and though he had, during this period, granted 
icences to the Merchant Adventurers to fit out equipments for 
trade to the East Indies, yet the Council of, State, on the fullest 
examination of the subject, decided, that the trade to the East Indies 
could only be carried on, by a chartered company, on. @ joiut stock, 
and with exclusive privileges; and, therefore, uotwithstanding the 
Company’s rights had been infringed, they neither were lost, nor 
their Charter dissolved : and it is a most interesting fact, that in the 
whole of this investigation (though the monarchy, from which the 
Company had derived their charter, had fallen), it was never once 
doubted that this charter was valid and permanent, but that it was a 
subject of speculation only, whether the East India trade might: not 


he conducted, on a more extensive and profitable scale, by Merchant 
GZ 2 ' Adventurers, 
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Adventurers, licensed to make experiments of an open and wire 
strained commerce, on their own capitals. 

'©Xi.—That the mmediate effect of this decision of Cromwell,and | 
of the Council of State, was to relieve the London East India Com- 
pany from that domestic competition, which had proved as destruc- 
tive to them, as to the private merchants who had engaged in it; 
for a coalition took place, between the Company and the Merchant 
Adventurers, which united their stocks, and formed that large fund, 
upon which the trade was again to proceed, with increased exports 
aod shipping, and new powers to reclaim their interrupted grants 
from the native states, and to re-assert their. rights against the en- 
croachments of the Dutch; whose farther aggressions obliged the 
Company to resew their petitions to Cromwell, and to the Council 
of State : — the death of Cromwell, at the time those petitions were 
under consideration, again threw the Company into that embarrass- 
ment. at home, which, for two years, rendered it dangerous for them 
to give instructions to their presidencies and factories, and left their 
servants, abroad, in that degree of uncertainty, which compelled 
them, instead of dispatching the homeward fleets direct to England, 
to order them to proceed to successive stations, and await intelli- 
gence, whether the property with which they were entrusted, could 
bei brought to the country, m which its owners might expect to re= 
ecive it. At last, happily for all parties, the Restoration of King 
Charles II. was accomplished ; and the Company obtained from 
the'legal. sovereign, a confirmation of their Charter, and of their ex- 
clusiwe privileges, nearly in the terms in which they had originally 
been granted. : 

‘X1{.—That it has been proved, from the annals of the London 
East India Company, from its establishment by Queen Elizabeth to 
its restoration by King Charles IT., that the East India trade of Eng- 
Jand could only'be conducted, either in shipping, or factories, on a 
joint stock, protected by a charter of incorporation and exclusive 
privileges: that the successive speculations, founded on theories of 
open trade to the East Indies, either by the lesser equipments. of 
particular merchan's, (while the Company’s trade was matter of ex 
periment only,) or by Associations of Merchants, pretending to 
open trade in countries, within the Company’s limits, in which face 
tories had not been established, or by the more immediate infringes 
meuts on their privileges, by larger Associations (Courten’s Assoct- 
. ation, the Assada merchants, and the Merchant Adventurers), have 
: uniformly occasioned to the London East India Company, some 
f times the interruption, and, at other times, the exclusion of their 
‘trade from particular ports, at which they had pas privileges 
or established factories ; but with the same uniformity, terminated 
‘in'the bankruptcy of these speculators, or (to save themselves from 
this ruin) in the necessity of merging their funds in the Joint Stock 
of the London. East India Company. Hence, neither during the 
tf monarchy, nor during the Interregnum, the rights of the East 

Iudia Company to its ** dead stock” of forts, factories, or privileges 
f -of trade, obtained or purchased from the Native Powers, were, at 
any time, or under any circumstances of State, ever questioned by 


Government.’ | . The 
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‘The last of these propositions is the only one on whieh we 
shall stop to make any rémarks; and this, as the reader will 
observe, involves all the points which are at present in dispute 
between the Company and the nation. ill is here miade— 
clear and determinate. ‘The author is troubled with no hesi- 
tation and doubt, but sees the matter to the bottom. Every 
thing which the Company would wish to have, the Company 
ought to have; the charter of incorporation, and exclusive 
privileges ; —no theories of open trade, no interlopers ! 

Mr. Bruce says that ‘it has been proved that the East India 
trade of England could only be conducted by a charter of 
incorporation, and exclusive privileges.” Mr. B., it seems, is 
easily satisfied with preaf, when his interests and objects are 
served: but the movements of his East India Company them- 
selves might have taught him that his proof wanted something 
of being complete. If the private traders, who embarked in the 
{Indian traffic, were sure to incur ruin, as Mr. B. tells us was 
the case, what motive could the Company have for that ex- 
quisite jealousy with which they pursued them all ;—for those 
incessant oppositions which they made to them, till, being too . 
strong for any private competitor, they either ruined the ¢ intér- 
Joper,’ or exhausted his patience inthe contest? The ruin which’ 
they were themselves the main cause ef producing, their advocate 
now holds up aé affording proof that they should meet with no 
competition. What would Mr. Bruce say if we wete to take 
him at his word, and to advance a proposition in which ho 
political economist will contradict us, that no trade which will | 
not bear the advantage of free competition can be good for the 
nation which permits it to be carried on, or can be any thing 
better than a contrivance to enrich a few individuals at the ex- 
pence of the nation; and that, if the East India trade has 
been and is a trade of that description, it has been only a 
drain against the country, and ought long ago to have beeft 
brought to its conclusion? If it cannot maintain itself under 
the benefit of competition now, we desire no other argument 
to prove to us that all the artificial and costly support whieh 
it obtains ought to be taken away, in order that its natural’ 
death may relieve us from the burthen of it. 

This argument, that private trade to India must always be 4 
ruinous concern, was a principal article in the logical stock of 
the Company, till very lately ; that is, till certain new events 
deprived them of the benefit of it. The merchants of the United’ 
States, though a nation not much more abounding in ¢apitat 
than England was even at the-éarliest period of the history of 
the Company, carry on a private trade to India, which not only 
rivals, but threatens to leave far behind, the trade of the Com~ 
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pany, though protected by ‘a charter of Incorporation and ex. . 
clusiye privileges.’ ‘This is rather an unpleasant refutation of 
the argument that private trade to India cannot succeed. We 
may rest fully assured, however, that we are indebted to the 
Americans for the silence of the Company on this head. We 
should else have had not merely Mr. Bruce to insinuate the 
doctrine slily to us, through a medium of historical facts, ens 
dowed with the power of distortion at the pleasure of the 
author, but we should have had it boldly stated, and a trium- 
phant challenge thrown down upon it, by Directors, Senators, 
and partisans of all descriptions. It would indeed have been 
easy to have disproved the fallacy, by reasoning as clear and 
conclusive as a demonstration of Euclid: —but that would 
have been of little avail. ‘The gentlemen would have boldly 
asserted what answered their own purpose, while they as 
boldly denied the doctrine of their antagonists; and with all 
those who take assertion for argument, and care not to trouble 
themselves with reasoning, they would have carried’ their 
point :—that is to say, they would have had the great ma- 
jority on their side. 

. Now, however, by the impudence of these enterprising re- 
publicans beyond the Atlantic, we are enabled to cut the con- 
troversy very short with Mr. Bruce. Let us allow, if he will 
have it so, that from the time of the Company’s ¢ establish- 
ment by Queen Elizabeth to its restoration by King Charles II, 
the East India trade of England could only be conducted on a 
joint stock, protected by a charter of incorporation and exclu- 
sive privileges :” — if such were the case at that period, it is 
not so now ; because the Americans, who have no joint stock, 
and. who would not submit to the injustice of exclusive privie- 
leges, carry on the trade to India at a far more rapid march 
of prosperity than wedo. The deduction is unavoidable, that 
exclysive privileges, whether wise or foolish at any preceding. 
epoch, manifest the height of absurdity and abuse at the 
present. 

. As-to what Mr. Bruce says in the last sentence, that ¢ the 
rights of the East India Company to its dead stock of forts, 
factories, or privileges of trade, were never at any time ques- 
tioned by government,’ if no deception be intended by the re- 
mark, yet deception is liable to be produced. An important 
distinction subsists in regard to the apparent property of 
the Company. Whatever has accrued to that body as 
merely merchants, or whatever factories, &c. are useful to 
them in their mercantile capacity, neither government nor pri- 
vate persons have denied to be the property of the Company :— 
but, on the other hand, whatever they have obtained in the 
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rapacity of sovereigns, or whatever is held for the benefit of 
the sovereignty, Parliament has expressly declared to belong to 
the- nation, and not to the Company. The Company have, by the 
nation, been merely permitted to administer the affairs of the 
sovereignty, and this for a time exactly limited: — latterly, they 
have-even been permitted to do so with only very partial powers; 
a principal share in that administration being transferred to the 
government. | : 

It is of high importance that the public should be fully made 
to comprehend and to bear in mind this distinction ; for one of 
the weapons with which the Company mean to fight is their 
dead stock, as they call it. ‘* What!” they cry, when they hear 
the mischiefs of the monopoly demonstrated; ‘ will you deprive 
us of our dead stock, will you violate property £” Wehave no 
such thought. Whatever is your property, keep it, and do 
with it what you please: but the sovereignty of India is not 
yours; nor any thing belonging to it. Nor is the monopoly 
yours; if, at the end of your charter, the nation thinks fit to 
take it from you. — The nation covets none of the property of 
the East India Company; it only desires that the Company 
should not, under false pretences, be allowed to rob it of the pub- 
lic property. The nation wants not the factories and commercial 
establishments of the Company for her private traders, any 
more than America wants them for Aer private traders. If they 
be of use to the East India Company, let that body use them; and 
if they be of no use, let the materials of them be sold at the 
best market which can be found. ‘The Company exists as a 
corporate body, and may exist when it ceases to be intrusted 
with the sovereignty, or to enjoy a monopoly of the commerce 
of India. It can trade in competition with others, or is not fit 
to trade at all. | 

We now come to the author’s second chapter, (Vol. II.) 
with its introduction ; the latter purporting to contain a sketch 
of the political and commercial relations of England in Europ 
and a view of the political aad commercial state of the natiye 
‘powers in Indiay at the period in question. The subject of the 
chapter, to express it in the author’s own words, is a * Review 
of the Annals of the London East India Company, from the re- 
storation of their privileges by King Charles II. in 1660-1, to 
the Revolution, 1688-9.’—During this epoch, though the govern- 
ment was bad, the nation prospered; a curious circumstance, 
which is in general by far too little considered. As the affairs 
of the Company partook of the prosperity which was common 
to their countrymen, their transactions were now on rather a 
larger scale. The principal events which occurred within this 


period were the acquisitions of Bombay and Madras, which 
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were fortified and declared independent. These were the bea 
ginnings of the sovereignty in India; and the. seat of govern. 
ment, which had been at Surat, the principal place of trade, wag 
now transferred to Bombay. A factory was also established ix 
Bengal, but only as an offset from the establishment at Madras, 
—One or two passages in this chapter, before we arrive at the 
author’s results, will require us to pause a moment. The fitst 
1s a curious pleading presented by the Company in their own 
behalf, and in opposition to the interlopers : | 


‘ The proceeding of the Court of Directors, in the season 1674-7 # 
were influenced by the indirect attacks of the private traders or in- 
terlopers, by the political and commercial difficulties in the Peninsula 
of India, and by the military defence of Bombay, on which President 
Aungier had\ made his report. 

‘ From the period at which the Council of State (during the In. 
terregnum) had decided, that the trade between England and the East 
Indies could only procecd on a joint stock, with exclusive privileges, 
and, in a greater degree, from the restoration of the Company’s 
charter by King Charles II., the interference of the private traders, 
or interlopers, as individuals, or as associations, had disappeared ; 
and the transfer of the island of Bombay to the Company, by the 
Crown, had satisfied them, that any direct attack on the Company’s 
privileges would be discouraged :—this impression, if it had checked, 
had not altogether extinguished their projects, and they were watcha 
ing any incident which might again give plausibility to their specu. 

tions. 

‘ It had been the practice of the Company to export, annually, 
under the licence of the Crown, considerable quantities of bullion and 
of tcreign coins, as stock, for purchasing investments : — this prac- 
tice the interlopers represented to be prejudicial to the interest of the 
kingdom, and injurious to commercial credit. The Court, aware 
that these assertions might, in the first instance, prejudice the public, 
and subsequently the government, against them, as a body, with ex- 
clusive pri-ileges, and again bring up questions and opinions, that 
might facilitate the projects of their domestic opponents, adopted the 
decided measure of placing before the Government, a statement of 
facts, regarding their exports of bullion and foreign coins, that they 
might prove, by the large sums which the Company’s trade paid ta 
the revenue, and the outlets which it afforded to the staples and mere 
chandize of the kingdom, that instead of being prejudicial to the ge- 
neral commerce of the kingdom, or, in any degree, detrimental to 
commercial credit, it had eminently contributed to the support of 
both. : 

‘ The following statement of the Company's affairs, at this junce 
ture, will.afford an interesting view of the value of the East India 
tradé, on a joint stock, to the navigation and commerce of the 
Kingdom. : nore 

«A particular of all bullion (gold, silver, and pieces of eight) 
shipt out by the Compeny, since the year 1667 68, to this present 

year, 1674. «Ts 
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£ s a. 


In the year 1667-68 .......+.128,605 17 £ 
1668-69. eee oe0e 1625394 9 19 
1669-70...0.0.+.387,458 23 8 
1670-71 oe o+e006.186,149 10 If 
1671-72 200-0. 2.180,420 8 3 
1672573 -eeeeieee33Iy300 § KE 
1673-74..¢+.+.0.0-182,983 0 6 


«In lieu whereof, and of several sorts of manufactures sent out by 
the Comp’, there had been paid unto His Ma for custom, yearly 
(communibus annis) the sum of about £35,000 per annum, | 

‘© And for encreasing the navigation and strength of this kingdom, 
there hath been built, within that time, and are now in building, 
twenty-four sail of ships, from three huadred and fifty, to six hun- 
dred tons burden, and they have paid for freight and wages, yearly, 
to the amount of £100,000-per annum. | 

‘¢ And have furnished His Majesty’s kingdoms of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, with all sorts of East India commodities (except- 
ing cinnamon, cloves, nutts, and mace), which, had they not done, 
would have cost the kingdom farr greater rates to have been supplied 
from other nations. 

‘¢ And, besides which, there is exported East India goods to other 
countries (by moderate estimate} double the-value of what they have 
so exported in bullicn, which is a very great encrease to the stock of 
this kingdom, aad the proceed of a greater part thereof is, from time 
to time, returned in gold and silver. | : 

“ And as for the permissions granted to others to send on their 
ships, the Company not finding it convenient for themselves to trade 
in diamonds, bezoar stones, amber-greese, musk, pearles, and. other 
fine goods, they have given Teave to others to trade therein, paying 
onely a small acknowledgem' to the Comp’ for freight, to the end 
that trade might not onely be preserved, but encreased, to the king- 
dom’s advantage ; by which also, this kingdom is not onely furnished 


with those commodities, but there is also sent out from hence, of | 


those fine goods, to a very great value, unto other countries, for 
encreasing the stock of this kingdom.” 


It is curious to observe what a sameness prevails in the apo- 
logies and defences that have been set up by the Company, 
from the earliest period of their operations to the present: 
but, as they found the old stuff answer their purpose, they per- 
haps thought that they had no occasion to incur the expence of 
new. The first great service, which they pretended to render 
to the nation; was that of paying duties of custom, and for this 
they still claim distinction ; —so profound is the ignorance in 
which either they themselves are still buried, or which they 
count on finding in the Legislature which they address ; — and 
as if other brariches of trade did not pay custom, as well as 
Kast India trade ;—-as if private merchants, trading to _— 
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would not have been subjected to the same duties ; —and as if 
it were not now fully known to all the instructed men in 
Europe, that customs are really paid by the consumers of the 
goods, not the importers of them; and that whatever duties are 
levied on East India imports, it is the nation which pays them, 
not the Company. : 

The pect seem to have been somewhat cunningly ac- 
quainted throughout with the prejudices and weaknesses of the 

islature. ‘They next pretended to have been of great use to 
the naval strength of the nation ; and this pretension is still with 
them a favourite topic m their own behalf. It is, however, so 
perfectly ill founded, that in no other direction, perhaps, what- 
ever, is so much British capital employed in maritime traffic 
with so little aid to our means of naval defence; and in no 
other species of maritime traffié could the same capital be em- 
ployed, in which it would not add as much to these means; 
or, rather, scarcely any in which it would not add 2 great deal 
more. Besides, as the private merchants, if no monopoly 
had prevailed, would have carried on the same or a greater 
trade, what room or occasion have the Company for boast- 
ing? ‘Fhey say, moreover, that they afforded the country 
Indian goods cheaper than it would have bought them from 
other nations. 
but, in the next place, the nation had another and a pre- 
ferable resource. It would ‘have procured these goods, if it 
wanted them, better and cheaper from its own individual 
traders, than from either the Company or foreign nations.— 
Fhe exportation of British goods is exposed to exactly the same 
conclusions. 

The last paragraph of the passage which we have just quoted 
is important, ‘The Company tell us that, in a certain list of 
commodities, (commodities in which it was not convenient for 
themselves to deal,—that is to say, in which the profits were 
too small,) they did allow private merchants to trade :— but 
what do they say ? that these private traders, dealing in the 
Jeast profitable articles, and paying moreover a duty to the 
Company, ruined themselves? Far from it! They say that 
they allowed such trade, ¢ to the end that it might not only be 

reserved, but encreased, to the kingdom’s advantage ; by which, 
also, this kingdom is not only fprnished with these com- 
modities, but there is also sent out from hence, of those fine 
goods, to & very great value, into other countries, for increas- 
ing the stock of this kingdom.’ Do we here see any symptom 
of incapacity in private traders to carry on profitably the com, 
merce with India, when even the refuse of that traffic_of which 


all the most profitable part was interdicted them,, still formed 
If 


This, in the first place, we do not believe: 
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iz their hands a flourishing businesgyy ‘This is a sufficient 
answer to all the insinuations of Mr. Bruce, respecting the im- 
practicability of private trade to India. 

The next passage, which is short, we quote to shew, Ist, 
the perpetual tendency which the capital of individual mer- 
chants had to run into the channel of Indian commerce, and 
the proof which is here afforded of the profits which private 
adventure would have drawn from it to the nation ; and 2dly, 
the steady resistance, and unrelenting antipathy, with which all 
their attempts were met and frustrated on the part of the 


Company * 
© At the commencement of the season 1684-85, the Court appear 
to have proceeded on the same plan of obstructing (with the support 
of the crown) the interlopers in Europe, and of abridging the charges 
at Bombay, civil and military. oh) 

¢ The interlopers had, hitherto, clandestinely equipped ships, and 
taken in cargoes from England, and had proceeded direct to the East- 
Indies, and on their arrival, by similar arts, had eluded the restraints 
which the Presidencies and Agencies had endeavoured to impose on 
them: in this season, however, they had recourse to an expedient, 
which, in the sequel, will be found to have been the source of remon- 
strances, as well as treaties between the Maritime powers. The 
ships, instead of taking in their cargoes at a British port, went to 
Ostend, and took in Europe preduce, on British capital, and thence 
proceeded to India :—the Court, on discovering this project, applied 
to the king, who ordered a man of war to intercept them, but two 
of their vessels escaped ; instructions were, therefore, sent to the 
Company’s agents, to seize their ships and goods.’ 


Here is no want of evidence to prove the capacity of private 
traders for supporting and managing a commerce with India; 
and the following is another illustration that no deficiency of 
energy and perseverance was manifested on the part of the 
Company in opposing them : 

‘ The acc sion of King James II. to the Throne, confirmed the 
opinion of the Company, that they would receive the same protection 
which they had formerly enjoyed, and be enabled more effectually to 
oppose the interlopers. From the information sent to the President 
of Surat, the Court appear to have resolved to prosecute in the 
Court of King’s Bench, forty-eight of the principal interlopers ; 
several of whom had, by confessions, and by petitions to the King, 
admitted their guilt, and saved the Company the trouble and expence 
of adducing evidence against them. Jealous, and with reason, of the 
fidelity of many of their servants at Surat and Bombay, the Court 
directed the Judge Advocate to try the commanders or officers of the 
interloping ships, agreeably to his instructions; but the Presidency 
were to avoid all questions, in India, on the legality of the proceed- 
ings, and to order, that the sentences agement by him should be 
Garried into execution: — To assist the Judge in discharging these 

uties, 
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duties, a code of martial laws, the same as observed in the British 
army, was forwarded, to become the rule of his conduct.’ 


We shall terminate our account of this chapter with the ins 
sertion of three out of the eleven results, with which, as deduc- 
tions from the narrative -contained in the chapter, Mr. Bruce 
concludes : 

‘VIII.-That, during the reigns of Charles II. and JamesII., 


though the domestic and foreign administration of the Company’s af- 
fairs were affected by the treaties in Europe, and by the rivalship of Eu. 
yopean Companies in the East, they were uniformly protected by the 
Crown ; — that, during the wars between the Indian powers, they re- 
ceived the recommendations of the King to the sovereigns in whose 
dominions the seats of their trade were situated ;—that the Crown, as, 
a farther encouragement, conferred on them the Islands of Bomba 
and St. Helena, in full property, vested them with the power of making 
war or peace with the-native Princes or states ; gave them authority 
to coin money, current in the countries in which they traded ; em-. 
powered them to erect courts of judicature in their settlements, and 
to exercise Admiralty jurisdiction ; erected Madras into a corpora- 
tion, under the Company’s seal, that questions respecting their au. 
thority over English subjects, within their limits, might be prevented, 
and enabled them to prosecute interlopers in courts of Jaw in Eng- 
land, and, by a more summary procedure, to bring them to justice m 
India --and that, though they relinquished to the crown the settle. 
ments they had established on the Coast of Africa, during their union 
with the Assada Merchants, they were subsequently protected by 
the King against the Levant Company, endeavouring to check their 
imp rts from the countries within their limits. 

«1X —That CharlestI. and James IL. uniformly protected the Come 
pany against the interlopers, who, when they found that licences for 
trade to India could not be obtained from the Crown, assumed threé 
distinct characters ;—the interlopers, who fitted out ships in England, 
and carried stock to trade in Indta (as they pretended) at ports not 
resorted to by the Company’s ships3;—the interlopers, who fitted out 
ships in England, and had formed illicit connections with some of the 
Company’s servants in India, who, in violation of their €ovenants and 
their duty, engaged to aid in defrauding their masters ;—and the in- 
terlopers, who fitted out ships and took in cargoes on English capital, 
in foreign ports, and proposed to bring home Indian produce, to bé 
sold in foreign markets : — that each of those classes of interlopers 
acted, zccording to the amount of their stock or equipments, against 
the Company’s trade, and frequently occasioned the exactions and 
contributions to which their foreign settlements were subjected; — 
that the crown, on discovering these illegal and fraudulent proceeds 
ings, and on finding that the abettor$ of the interlopers were chief 
Company’s servants, who had violated their covenants, granted fu 
protection to the Company, agdinst the losses and the ruin which 
euch frauds must inevitably hive’ brought on a Corporation, which, 
by public efforts, aitd by a large Joiat Stock, had credted, aad con- 
tinued; a direct commerce betweén England and cheers ye * 
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¢ X.—That the East-India Company, after finding Phirmaunds, or 


grants of privileges, and exemptions from customs, insufficient to 
protect either the seats of their trade, or the transit of their. goods, 
through the: interior provinces, resolved to commence hostilities 
against the Mogul, and to assume the rank of an Independent Power, 
by constituting Regencies at Bombay and Fort St. George, and a 
similar Regency at Chittagong, should the large armament sent to the 
East-Indies succeed in obtaining possession of that station : — that, 
to consolidate this system, it was necessary to incur the charges of 
erecting fortifications and maintaining garrisons, for the protection 
of trade, and not less so, to have, in the Indian Seas, a naval force, 
superior to that possessed by any of the native Princes, and equal to 
resist (in the event of war in Europe) the armaments of the Maritime 
Powers having settlements or trade in the East-Indies,’ 


The third and last chapter is intitled, ¢ Review of the annals 
of the Honourable East India Company, from the Revolution, 
in 1688-89, tothe Union of the London and English East India 
Companies, in 1708.” The author’s annals, we see, are every 


where reviews of annals. He seems to have thought that. 


annals were events; not the history of events. 

An. introduction precedes this as it preceded the other 
chapters 3 and‘ the politics of the European nations, with a 
mere reference to what had been previously said of the politics 
of India, form the subject of it. A new event, which oc- 
eurred during the period embraced in this chapter, requires a 
very large portion of the attention of our historian. The claims 
of the general body of merchants, (bearing, in Mr. Bruce’s 
vocabulary, the title of inter/opers,) for a share in the trade to 
India, had for some time been growing stronger and stronger ; 
and the interest of the Company with the ruling powers -had 
become weaker. At last, the pretensions of the merchants were 
organized into a demand for the erection of a new Company ; 
which, after a train of applications and oppositions, was finally 
accomplished. This circumstance introduced a new series of 
events, because, after a period of common operations, and mutual 
though covered hostilities, neither Company was found in a 
thriving condition: and since their rivalship was regarded as the 
cause of their ill fortune, steps began to be recommended, and 
afterward to be pursued, for their union ; a measure which at 
length took place. With the account of this occurrence, the 
labours of the Annalist close. We observe no particular passage 
in the chapter, which we deem of sufficient importance to detain 
the reader; and we shall, therefore, pass directly forwards to 
the vesu/ts. We are sorry that they are too long to permit 
us to insert the whole of them : but we must begin with the 
sixth, and likewise omit the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth. 


€ 


The rest are as follow: ‘VI.—That 
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¢ VI.—That the principle upon which the General Society aps 
proached Parliament, though it participated; in character, with those 
of each of the classes: of Interlopers which have been described, was 
more specious, and, therefore, more popular than any of them; or; that 
the trade to the East-Indies would proceed on a stock of 2,000,000, 
and thus have all the advantages 9 the London Company’s credit : 
but as each individual Proprietor was to be allowed to carry on a 
separate trade, to the extent of his share in the stock, ‘this principle, . 
in fact, was that of an Open Trade ; — that this apparent advantage 
was combined with the large sum of 2,000,0col. offered to be ad- 
vanced for the public service, which induced Parliament to pass: the 
act for establishing the General Society for Trade to the East-Indies:s 
—and that, in the short space of two days after the privileges of the 
London Company were overset, this General Society laid aside, 
with very inconsiderable exceptions, the practicability of individuals 
carrying on trade, each on his separate proportion of stock, and ob- 
tained from the King, a Charter, on the basis of this act of Parlia- 


ment, for establishiag. the English Company, who were to carry on 


their trade on a Joint Stock, in the same manner, and under similar 
regulations, as the London East-India Company. ri 
‘VII.—That the London Company, in their own language, instead 
of sinking under this accumulation of evils, had recourse ‘* with @ true 
Roman Courage,’ to the only effectual means of repelling them: they 
examined the strength of their opponent in stock, and purchased so 
large a proportion of it, as to be able to ascertain, and to counteract 
his projects ;—they increased their own funds by large subscriptions, 
and, on these, added to their equipments, and to their exports and 
imports ;—they excluded this rival association from their factories 
and seats of trade, being real property, which they had either pur- 
chased with large sums, or privileges which they had obtained with 
larger ;—they placed their foreign settlements under the controling 
power of a governor general, with instructions (natural to merchants) 
to bear down on their rival in the market, by the magnitude of their 
European sales, and of their Indian purchases ; and not contented 
with these exertions, obviated, by equipments to the China Seas, his 
retensions to commerce in countries within their limits, which their. 
abcess heavy charges had not enabled them, but centingently, to 
visit s—and, finally, selected such of their servants, as were most dis- 
tinguished for probity and experience, to resist the pretensions of 
rivals, who had been selected from the old Interlopers, to introduce @ 
commerce, and to establish settlements, in ports already occupied, 


- not only by the London Company, but by the Companies of the 


other European nations. ; 

¢ VIII.— That the English Company, on thecontrary, having trium- 
phed over the London Company, in the warfare for rights, in England, 
anticipated a corresponding triumph in the East-Indies :—Instead of 
attempting any new commercial arrangements, they merely copied 


‘those which the London Company had practised, adding the powers 


of King’s Consul to that of President, in their three projected esta- 
blishments at Surat, Masulipatam, and Hughly ; and gave to the 


persons whom they had appointed to manage their concerns, a8 3 
: . general 
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general instruction, to depress the London Company’s trade and set- 
tlements, by representations toa the Native Powers of their having 
been dissolved by the King, for their improper conduct ;: — that the 
seryants of the English Company insinuated to these Powers, that 
the London Company were secretly connected with those pirates, 
whom they openly pretended to reprobate, and so satisfied was the 
King of England of their improper proceedings, that he had sent a 
special ambassador (Sir William Norris) to the Mogul, to solicit 
Phirmaunds, for the introduction of trade into all the countries within 
his dominions ; and that the English Company were, in fact, the 
only instruments through whom an extensive commerce: could be 
established, between England and the East- Indies. 

¢1X.—That the effect of this impolitic establishment. of two rival 
Companies, in England,on the presidencies and factories of the London 
Company, in India, was, to abridge the commercial efforts of their 
servants, in the exercise of these rights and privileges which they 
had purchased, for valuable considerations, and were maintaining, at 
an annual great expence ; to lower, by competition, ‘the price of 
British produce in the Indian markets, and to saise the price of that 
Indian produce, which hitherto had constituted their investments; 
to expose their servants, in such stations as had not been fortified, to 
arbitrary imprisonment, and their property to seizure and confisca- 
tion ; and, finally, to owe their safety to the employment which the 
Mogul and Findoo armies found, the one, in preparing for a civil 
war for the succession, when the death of Aurungzebe should vacate 
the Throne, the other, for resisting their Mogul masters, and to ree 
assert and recover their ancient independence. 

¢X.—That the effect of these events, at home and abroad, on the 
English Company, was, that though they had borne down, and 
triumphed over the London Company’s privileges, in England, by 
furnishing karger resources to the state, this superiority was neither 
calculated to mtroduce, nor to establish new seats of trade in India ; 
for to the Native powers, of every description, the distinetion be- 
tween the two Companies waa unintelligible ; and though the agents 
of the English Company might be vested with, and assume higher 
ank, in Britain, than the agents of the London Company had done, 
this rank could not be comprehended by the Native Powers and States, 
who could only form an opinion of the comparative merits of the 
competitors in trade, by the appearance of power which each pose 
segsed, or the magnitude of their purchases wn the Indian markets ; 
—that having had experience of the power of the London Company, 
in their fortified stations, agd of the magnitude, as well as the pro- 
bity of their dealings, they compared them with the prices for pri- 
vileges which ‘the servants of the English Company offered, and 
with the inferior goods, and stock, which they introduced into the 
markets ; and though, for a time, the natives hesitated, from the ap- 
plication for greater privileges from the Mogul, by an Ambassador, 
yet the delays in obtaining the Phirmaunds, rendered them doubtful 
of the issue, while the absurd adherence to the forms of European 
diplomacy, by this Ambassadar, terminated, not only the pretensions 


te superior authority in the English, over the London Company, ba 
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had nearly ruined the existence of the trade of both, and must have 
had this effect, had the administration of Aurungzebe beeén,as vigor= 
ous at the close, as it was at the commencement of his reign... 

‘ XI.—That when the events, which marked the -progress of the 
competition betweeen the two East-India Companies, became kaown 
in Britain, it was perceived, but too late, that this competition. must 
inevitably terminate in the bankruptcy of the one, or of the other’ 
and this consequence soon became perfectly obvious to the mercantile 

of the community, who decided, that the Company, whose 
stock wasrapidly sinking in value, and whose commercial funds could 
only be buoyed up, for the moment, by subscriptions, must certainly 
experience the same fate as their depreciated credit.’— 

¢ XV.—That the impracticability of completing the Union, white 
the separate interests of the two Companies were to be adjusted by 
themselves, led to the Act, the 6th of Queen Anne, which compelled 
both to appeal to the Lord High Treasurer, Godolphin, whose able 
Award terminated, upon fair and just terms, that competition, which 
plausible theories of commerce, and the improvident establishment of 
opposing companies, had so unhappily begun ; an Award, which took 
away from each, the possibility of recourse to expedients for main- 
taining separate interests, and, in itself, recognized, as by law it was 
authorized to do, all the privileges which the grants of the crown 
had given to the London Company, and all the rights which the 
English Company had derived from an Act of Legislature, and com- 
bining both, confirmed the corporate capacity of Tue Unirep 
Company OF Mercuants oF ENGLAND TRADING TO THE East- 
InpiEs. 

$ x VI.—From the whole of these Annals it appears, that the United 
Company, as recognized by the Award of Lord Godolphin, are vested 
with all the rights of the London and English Companies, and that 
they have been declared by Jaw, to be entitled to the Dead Stock, 
which the Indenture Tripartite had ascertained :—-That the value of 
this Dead Stock was, however, at the time, estimated rather with a 
view to a compromise, than deduced from the actual expenditure of 
the-London Company, in purchasing their settlements, or in giving 
valuable considerations to the Native Powers, for grants of privileges, 
or from the annual charges for presents, and bribes, to those sove- 
reigns, and to their governors, to allow them the quiet possession: of 
their seats of trade, in the undefended’ factories :—That these sums, 
or expenditure, constituted, also, a large part of the Dead Stock, 
which cannot be estimated, even by, the indefinite computation of 
many millions, but to which the United East-India Company have 
an undoubted right, on the principles of the Constitution, and of the 
Laws of England ;—That the actual value of this Dead Stock of 
the United Company has been encreased, by the advances which 
they have made to the public, by the sums paid as revenue from their 
commerce, and by the civil and military charges of acquiring ‘and 
preserving their seats of trade ; and, even at this early time, to those 
seats of trade must be ascribed the valuable exchanges between 
Britain and India, and subsequently, in a still greater proportion, the 


circuitous exchanges with China; — That, therefore, to whatever 
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magnitude the Dead Stock of the United Company may, since that 
time, have been extended, it cannot be taken from them, should the 
Legislature, after the experience of two centuries, again give way to 
any similar speculations for East-India commerce, with those which 
have been proved to be impracticable, or to any hazardous theories 
of general trade, witholt, in justice, and in equity, giving to the 
United Company of Merchants of England trading to the East-Indies; 
a full compensation for their Dead Stock, and for the charges of ace 
quiring and preserving those territorial pessessions, which have exe 
tended the limits of the British empire, and so largely contributed to 
the encrease of its navigation and commerce.’ 

We need not particularly remark on the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth propositions, forming the first part of the above extracts 
because they contain merely the author’s view of the rivalship. 
between the two Companies: but one or two of Mr. Bruce’s al- 
legations respecting the effects of that rivalship, stated in the 
ninth proposition, would deserve a fuller notice than it is in 
our power to take of them. The competition, it seems, 
‘ abridged the commercial efforts of the Company’s servants in 
the exercise of the Company’s rights :’-—but what competition © 
exists, of which it is not the nature to produce the same result ? 
Suppose that a man has erected or purchased a manufactory, 
or laid out money on any other mercantile concern, does, not 
every new competitor in the trade tend to ‘ abridge his exer- 
tions in the exercise of his rights and privileges, purchased for 
valuable considerations, and maintained at an annual ex- 
pence ?? Any insinuation against the justice of free competi- 
tion, on this ground, must not be permitted to delude. By 
this rule, every public-house would have reason to complain 
of injustice as often as another public-house is erected in 
same parish. ——‘ The competition lowered the price of 
British produce in the Indian markets, and raised the price 
of Indian produce :’—-but competition must have the above 
effect wherever a nation trades: it must have the same 
effect in Europe, Africa, and America, that it produces in 
Asia. . If Mr. Bruce’s argument for the monopoly be good 
for any thing, then it proves that no nation ought ever to 
trade through any other medium than exclusive companies 3 
establishing a single company for the trade to each nae 
tion, by.which all competition would be prevented: In fact, 
we know not whether the reason of the rule would stop 
here ; whether it would not be better to have but one large 
company for each quarter of the globe: or indeed, which 
would be more complete still, to have one sole company 
for our trade to the whole of the globe: We should then be 
most perfectly sure of losing nothing by the competition of 
cur own merchants to lower the price of our own produce, 
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and raise that of our correspondents, in the markets in which 
we dealt. 

Without noticing the intermediate paragraphs, we must 
hasten to the last of all, which presents an irresistible demand 
for a few remarks. We find the Dead Stock here making that 
illustrious figure with which, as we stated before, it-is the in- 
tention of the Company to appal their enemies. The argument, 
when put syllogistically in conjunction, is this; ** You cannot 
take the Company’s Dead Stock without purchasing it ; and you 
cannot purchase it, because it would cost you too much money ¢ 
therefore, you must allow the Company to go on.” — There 
are, too, we know, persons who are really frightened by this 


ehildish mixture of misrepresentation and sophistry. 


The delusion is expected to succeed by confounding that 
distinction which we have in this article already pointed out, 
and which clears the whole mystery. ‘Fhe sovereignty, with 


‘every thing appertaining to that sovereignty, is the property of 


the nation, and is by express law ordained to be transferred free 
and entire to the nation, at the end of the period during which 
the Legislature has committed it to the Company :—but all that 
belongs to the Company, not as sovereigns, but as merchants, 
the Company may keep, or sell to the best bidder. Let this 
distinction be kept steadily in view, and the sophistry of the 
argument will be easily unravelled.—The reader should observe 
the list of articles which Mr. Bruce has included in what he 
calls the Dead Stock of the Company :—1, ‘the actual ex- 
penditure of the London Company in purchasing their settle- 
ments, or in giving valuable considerations to the native powers 
for grants of privileges, or from the annual. charges for pre- 
sents, and bribes, to those sovereigns and to their governors; a 
part of the dead stock which cannot be estimated even by the 
indefinite computation of many millions ’ — 2, the advances 
made to the public: —3, the sums paid as revenue from the 
commerce of the Company : — 4, the civil and military charges 
of acquiring and preserving the Indian seats of trade. — We 
believe that an enumeration of such articles of dead stock was 
never before presented to the eyes of any public: —but the East 
India Company have so long found the grossest delusions to pass 
on the Legislature and the country, whom if was their interest 
to deceive, that they begin to imagine the nation is altogether 
without the power of reason and reflection. We shall bestow. 
a word or two on each of the above items, and then gladly take 
our leave of Mr. Bruce. Ay 

1. Every trade, we apprehend, as well as that of the East India. 
Company; has its expences ; some more, and some less ; some 
of one sort, some of another. With what face, then, does 


the East India Company alone come and say to the — 
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«¢ You must re-imburse our expences?” These expences were 
incurred under the well known condition, that the exclusive 
privileges were to terminate at_a fixed period of years. Ags 
well might a farmer, who had purchased his lease of a pre- 
ceding tenant,. go to the proprietor at the termination of that 
lease, and demand of him the re-imbursement of the purchase- 
money or a renewal of the lease : — but so much front, or so 
much folly, was never known in an English farmer. Yet this is 
the argument which the East India Company expect to impose 
on the British Parliament! —The presents and bribes, which the 
Company have given to the men of power in India, should be re- 
imbursed to them by the nation, says Mr. Bruce: — but ther 
it would surely be fair that the nation should obtain from the 
Company, beforehand, all the presents and bribes which they 
have ever in their turn received from the native powers ; and in 
that case, we believe, the public might safely undertake to re- 
pay all the presents and bribes which the East India Company 
ever gave. 

2. With regard to the advances made to the public :—that 
which the Company has advanced to the public on loan, the 
public undoubtedly owes ; it forms part and parcel of the 
national debt ; and the nation will punctually discharge it. 
Certain other sums may be stated, which the Company en- 
gaged to pay as debts to the public, for certain renewals of 
their charter, but the greater part of which the Company have 
never discharged, and they remain as debts due to the nation ; 
so far are they in any sense from forming part of the stock of 
the Company. 

3. The sums paid as revenue from the commerce of tha 
Company make, says Mr. Bruce, a part of the Dead Stock of the 
Company, ‘to which they have an undoubted right, on the 
principles of the Constitution and of the laws of England.’ In 
point of naked assurance, this assertion exceeds all the rest. 
The duties of customs, which the imports of the East India 
Company have paid, exactly as those duties have been borne by 
any other imports, ought to .be re-imbursed to them, unless 
their charter is renewed! As well might any other merchant 
who ever paid custom-house duties in his life, or whose an- 
cestors ever paid any, come and state them as a debt due to him 
by the nation. The true matter of fact is, as we have already 
observed, that’ the duties advanced on East India goods have 
been paid by the public. Who recollects not that the nation, 
many years ago, submitted to have an additional tax laid on 
their houses and windows, in order that tea, one of the main 
articles of import by the Company, might sustain less duty ? 
fad the customs on East India imports been paid by the Com- 
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pany, this measure would have taken so much money out of 
the pockets of the people in order to put it into those of the 
Company. : 

4. ‘The civil and military charges of acquiring and preserv- 
ing the sovereignty ought to be re-imbursed to the Company.’ 
—Mr. Bruce seems to forget that the Company have been in 
the habit of receiving all the vast revenues, as well as the 
plunder, of the territories which they have acquired. If the nation 
musé pay all that the Company have expended for the country, 
the, Company must first produce all which they have drawn 
from the country: but this is not the proper view of the case. 
It was for the Company’s own purposes, or the purposes of 
their servants, that they have gone on with theirs expen- 
Sive acquisition of territory, in opposition to the express 
authority of the British Parliament, which had declared that 
conquests in India were neither for the interest nor for tke 
honour of the British nation ;—and it was under the indisput- 
able knowlege of the limited period of time during which the 
Company had a shadow of right to the sovereignty, or to the 
exclusive trade, that they went on with their expenditure. It was 
for the Company, therefore, to consider the interest which they 
had in making that expenditure. ‘The farmer, who has built 
houses and made expensive improvements during his lease, does 
not pretend that the lord of his farm owes him any thing on 
that score at the end of his lease. He knew the terms on 
which he expended, and knew when it was for his interest to 
disburse and when it was not. It is very true that the East 
India Company would have done well to have squandered much 
less : but they have as deeply injured the nation by their bur- 
thensome conquests as they have injured themselves. 

As for the heavy and unpolished style of the author of 
these volumes, we have left ourselves no room to bestow on it 
any remarks: but the specimens which we have extracted will 


In some measure supply their place. Mitl 





Arr. Il. Transactions of the Society instituted at London, for the 


_ Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce ; with the Pres 
miums offered in the Years 1807 and 1809. Vols. XXV. XXVI. 
and XXVII. 8vo. tos. 6d. each Vol. Boards. Robson, White, 


Becket and Porter, &c. 


NSTEAD of exhibiting Philosophy in a chair of state, to at- 
tract the gaze and admiration of mankind, this Society: re- 
presents her in the less imposing but more useful attitude of 
a Maid of all work, and continues to prove how serviceable she 
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may be rendered on all occasions. By the application of true 
science in the various departments of human industry, we 
enlarge the powers of man, augment the comforts of life, and 
improve the gifts of heaven. Vast means are assigned to us 
by Providence: but, unless human genius and labour be em- 
ployed in evolving their latent energies, and in applying them 
to the various purposes for which they were intended, the en- 
joyments of our present existence would be few and contracted. 
We need only compare the rudest state of savage life with the 
most improved condition of social man, in order to be struck 
with a sense of the importance of philosophy in reference to 
the cultivation of all those arts by which every object of the 
material world, and even the elements themselves, are made 
subservient to our use. Before men became tool-making ani- 
mals, the timber of the forest and the treasure of the mine were 
useless, and agriculture itself could not have existed: but no 
sooner were they acquainted with the mechanical powers and 
their application, than a boundless field of improvement was 
opened to view. We know what an almost infinity of inven- 
tions have flowed from the principles and the practice of 
science ; and it is highly probable that many discoveries, of 
which we are now strangers, will yet be developed by the pro- 
secution of ingenious researches. Every volume of the transac 
tions of this Society, indeed, presents us with gratifying proofs 
of the advances of this country in beneficial inventions and 
social comforts; and though many of the objects for which 
premiums are offered are trifling in the contemplation of the 
speculative philosopher, they are not only interesting to a certain 
class of the community, but it is to be remembered that by a 
multitude of little inventions human labour is abridged, the 


arts are assisted, and the aggregate of our enjoyments is en- 


larged. Let it be mentioned to the honour of this Society, that 
it not merely labours to promote the growth of navy-timber, 
the irrigation of land, the encouragement of the herring-fish- 
ery, and various other great national objects, but that it affords 
patronage to those who employ their genius in devising an im- 
provement in a culinary stove, a new mode of cleaning chim- 
neys, or even a machine to assist the shoe-maker to close boots 
in a standing posture, instead of injuring his health by sitting and. 
stooping at his work. In short, the merit of the Society consists 
in its miscellaneous pursuits, and. in its endeavour to encourage 
the application of genius to useful purposes of all descriptions. 
Having indulged ourselves in these desultory remarks, to 
which we have been prompted by a hasty glaiice at the coi. 
tents of the volumes kefore us, we shall now cenfine ourselves 
to a regular report of the substence of the several communi- 
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cations which they include; and, as the classification in 
each volume is uniform, we shall bring together the articles 
of the same class in these three volumes under one general 
head. We begin with the papers on 


AGRICULTURE. 

Each of the volumes commences with papers relative to 
Plantations. The Earl of Fife (in Vol. 25.) informs the Society 
that he has continued to plant for some years past one hundred 
acres annually, and that in 1807 his plantations in the counties 
of Banff, Aberdeen, and Murray, amounted to above thirteen 
thousand acres! He reports that ‘ the oaks, and other close- 
grained timber trees, rise vigorous and healthy.’ 

David Day, Esq. of West-Hill, near Rochester, details his 
method of raising and planting sh-Trees, and, by various ac- 
counts of the expences and profits of his plantations, endea- 
vours to encourage the growth of this species of timber. 

Three papers on the subject of Plantations offer themselves 
to our notice in vol. xxvi. and three in vol. xxvii. ; these six 
we shall place together. The first, in behalf of the Earl of 
Mansfield, states that, on his Lordship’s estate at Scone near 
Perth, 96,000 Oaks have been raised. The second, from the 
Bishop of Landaff, gives an account of his having planted, near 
Newby Bridge, Lancashire, 322,500 Larches. ‘The third, from 
A. Bain, M.D. of Curzon-street, details an equally, extensive 
plantation of forest-trees of different kinds, in number 335199, at 
Heffieton in Dorsetshire*, The fourth, from J. C. Curwen, Esq. 
M. P., expatiates on the advantages which result from planting 
Larches on indifferent mountain pasture-land, he having, om the 
banks of Windermere, appropriated 400 acres of this land to the 
plantation of 1,269,000 trees, above one-half of which are Larches. 
The fifth is from W.M. Thackery, M.D., of Chester, who, to im- 
prove the estate of his step-son, for whom he is a guardian, has 
made, in the counties of Denbigh and Merioneth, from November 
1804 to May 1808, on mountainous land, on the’ declivities of 
hills, and in dingles incapable of being improved by the plough, 
planiations of Ash, Chesnut, Elm, and other forest-trees, to more 
than the extent of 170 acres. The sixth, from Wilham Con- 
greve, Esq., of Aldermaston House, Berkshire, particularizes the 
process of planting 75 acres with Acorns. ¥yom these com- 


— 





* Dr. Bain advises the inexperienced planter to receive with cau- 
tion any recommendation to form plantations of Larch on barren, 
heathy surfaces in the southern counties of England, because his larches 
did not succeed ; though the Bishop of Landaff speaks of his plaute 
ations of this tree as being in the most flourishing state. 
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munications, the reader will perceive with pleasure that the 
practice of raising timber-trees is in several instances carried 
on with spirit ; and we trust that the laudable examples here 
specified will operate with gentlemen who have land that is 


capable of being profitably applied to this purpose. 

The Chinese method of propagating fruit trees by abscise 
sion, instead of raising them from seeds, or from grafts, 1s de- 
scribed in a letter from Dr. James Howison, and illustrated by 
an engraving : but we are not informed, on the suerernty of 
any of our nursery-men, or philosophical horticulturists, how 
far the practice merits adoption in this country. The account 
of the Chinese process is thus given: 


‘ They select a tree of that species which they wish to propagate, 
and fix upon such a branch as will least hurt or disfigure the tree by 
its removal. 

‘ Round this branch, and as near as they can conveniently to its 
junction with the trunk, they wind a rope, made of straw, besmeared 
with cow dung, until a ball is formed, five or six times the diameter 
ofthe branch. This is intended as a bed into which the young roots 
may shoot. Having performed this part of the operation, they im- 
mediately under the ball divide the bark down to the wood, for nearly 
two-thirds of the circumference of the branch. A cocoa-nut shell or 
small pot is then hung over the ball, with a hole in its bottom, so 
émall that water put therein will only fall in drops ; by this the rope 
is constantly kept moist, a circumstance necessary to the easy ad- 
mission of the young roots, and to the supply of nourishment to the 


branch from this new channel. | 
‘ During three succeeding weeks, nothing further is required, ex- 


cept supplying the vessels with water. At the expiration of that 
period, one-third of the remaining bark is cut, and the former incision 
is carried considerably deeper into the wood, as by this time it is 
expected that some roots have struck into the rope, and are giving 
their assistance in support of the branch. 

‘ After a similar period, the same operation is repeated, and in 
about two months from the commencement of the process, the roots 
may generally be seen intersecting each other on the surface of the 
ball, which is a sign that they are sufficiently advanced to admit of 
the separation of the branch from the tree. ‘This is best done by 
sawing it off at the incision, care being taken that the rope, which 
by this time is nearly rotten, is not shaken off by the motion. The 
branch is then planted as a young tree. 

‘ It appears probable, that to succeed with this operation in Eu- 
rope, a longer period would be necessary, vegetation being much 
slower in Europe than in India, the chief field of my experiments. 
I am, however, of opinion, from some trials which I have lately made 
on cherry trees, that an additional month would be adequate to make 


up for the deficiency of climate.’ | 

4A convenient Instrument for finding the Girth of standing 

Limber Trees has been invented by Mr. James Broad, of Down- 
| Aa4 ing~ 
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ing-street ; and an account of it, with an annexed engraving, 
has been published by tbe Society. Ie 
From Mr. Richard Drew, of Great Ormond-street, a paper 
was received, the subject of which is a Balance Level, useful 
in laying out land for irrigation, for roads, and other pur- 
poses. “This seems to be a convenient instrument: but without 
the plate a correct idea of it cannot be given. _ | 
_ Considering the high price of poultry, especially in and near 
the metropolis, the letter of Mrs. Hannah D’Oyley, of Sion 
Hill, near Northallerton, Yorkshire, describing a new Method 
of rearing Poultry to advantage, is calculated to excite some 
interest. By setting many hens together, by taking away the 
chickens, as they are hatched, to what is called an artificial 
mother, and by supplying the hens with a second lot of eggs, 
Mrs. D’Oyley has raised a vast number of poultry. These ar- 
tificial mothers are made, after the plan of M. Reaumur, ¢ of 
boards about ten inches broad and fifteen inches long, sup- 
ported by two feet in the front, four inches in height. ‘The 
roof and back are lined with lambs’-skins dressed with the wool 
on them; the roof is perforated with holes; and the fronts and 
ends have flannel curtains for the chickens to run under, which 
they do by instinct.’ These machines are put into long wicker 
cages, which are placed against a hot wall at the back of the 
kitchen fire. Five hundred chickens were produced in about . 
two months, and 400 of them were reared for the table or 
the market. ) | 
. It may be unnecessary to transcribe the remarks on Spring 
Wheat, by Major Spencer Cochrane, of Muirficld-House, near 
Haddington, North Britain: but his recommendation of the 
use of tar (an egg-shell full) for cattle swelled by eating clover, 
and of liquid opium or laudanum for the cure of the cholic in 
horses, (a table-spoonful is given,) and for relieving sheep 
when they swell, may deserve the attention of farmers. Major 
C. raises poppies, and prepares his own laudanum ; and he tells 
us that he has cured many persons of colds and coughs of long 
standing, by the following preparation or syrup : | 


¢ Take half a pound of the heads of the large white poppy without 
any of the seeds, the heads just ripe and moderately dried, put them 
into three quarts of boiling water, let them boil gently, till the liquor 
is reduced to one quart, squeeze the poppies well in a cloth to strain 
out the liquor, boil the liquor again slowly to one pint and stratn it, 
then add to it a pint of white wine vinegar, and one pound of raw 
‘sugar, let them boil gently to the consistence of a syrup, then add 
thereto spirit or elixir of vitriol to make it gratefully acid. The dose 
I have recommended for adults is one or two tea-spoonfuls, but never 


_ exceeding three, on going to bed. If the cough continues viplete 
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two more may be taken the following morning. One dose sometimes 
cures, two generally, and I have never had occasion to employ it 


more than thrice. For young children one tea-spoonful is suffi- 
cient. 


We have also a letter from the Major, recommending Furze- 
blossom-tea as a remedy for weak eyes. | 

Lord Boringdon (vol. xxvi.) communicates an account of save 
ing gained from the sea the whole of Chelson Bay, a space measuring 
175 acres. His Lordship conceives that the land thus obtained, 
if offered to sale, would produce about 25,0001. ; while the ex- 
pence of the embankment, &c. has been only goool. 

A similar operation, performed by William Lawrence, Esq. 
of Maldon, Essex, is related in the next letter. By an em 
bankment, which, with ef cetera, cost 5071. 108. 114d., 
100 acres of good land, formerly unproductive, have been 
added to the estate of the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s. 

To reduce the knowlege of the growth of timber to some- 
thing like system, Mr. C. Waistell, High Holborn, has cone. 
structed a series of Tables for ascertaining the value of growing 
Timber, at different and distinct periods of time ; and his observa- 
tions on this subject, though too long for extraction, must be 
recommended to those country-gentlemen who are in possession 
of woods and plantations. Mr, W.’s practical hints and calcu- 
lations manifest a knowlege of the topic on which he treats. 
He has found that ‘ the increase in circumference of trees is 
generally from about one to two inches annually, and from 
twelve to eighteen inches the annual increase in height’ = * 

In a subsequent communication, (val. xxvil. p. 79.) Mr. W. 
invites gentlemen to bring forwards well-ascertained facts, re- 
specting ‘ the nature of the soil and under-strata on which plant- 
ations have be&n made ; its value per acre ; the mode in which 
it was prepared for planting ;_ the sorts of trees planted thereon, 
and.which of them were found best suited thereto; the dis- 
tances at which the trees were first planted; at what periods 
they were thinned, and how many cut out at each thinning ; 
and their measure and value; the present height, distance, 
measure, and value of the trees now growing on an acre; what 
distances are found most advantageous; also to what propor-~ 
tion of their heights they should be pruned up, and the best and 
most expeditious mode of performing the operation.’ As re- 
plies to these queries would throw light on a subject of some 
national importance, we trust that Mr. W.’s hints will meet 
with due attention. 

The culture of Vegetables, it is well known, has long engaged 
the attention of J.C, Curwen, Esq., M.P. of Workington-Hall, 
Cumberland ; and in a paper here presented to the mast a | 
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details new experiments illustrative of the importance of eva. 
poration to the growth of crops. He also recommends the 
use of fresh dung, ploughed in deep, and of ploughing between 
the rows of crops, as a judicious practice: instancing the rapid 
progress made by his cabbages, in proof of the stability of his 
principles of husbandry. ‘The hints of this spirited and philo- 
sophical agriculturist are always intitled to peculiar considera. 
tion. 

Some neat gnd accurately conducted experiments on the com- 
parative calture of Wheat, to ascertain the long-agitated point 
respecting the best method of depositing the seed, were made 
by Robert Burrows, i'sq. of Great Witchingham, Norfolk, on 
12 acres of land, of an homogeneous soil; in which it clearly 
appeared, by the results, that dibbling and drilling of wheat 
are preferable to broad-cast, both on clover leys and on what 
are called bastard-fallows. 

J. Butler, Esq. of Bramshott, Hants, describes the improve- 
ments which he has effected on 65 acres of Waste Land, by draining, 
grubbing, levelling, and in part irrigating. Where similar 
advantages are to be obtained at a moderate expence, the op- 
portunity ought not to be neglected; since parts of estates, 
which were formerly of trifling value, thus become extremely 
productive. In its original state, the land on which Mr. B, 
operated was worth only 16l. 5s. per annum, but it now lets 
for 145]. 10s. per annum. | 

We seldom read of an Orchard so extensive as that of 
which Mr. Samuel Curtis, of Walworth, gives an account ; he 
having planted near Coggeshall, Essex, on forty-eight acres of 
land, 4620 fruit trees, chiefly apples and pears. 

For the cure of the Foot-ret in sheep, Mr. R. Parkinson, of 
Walworth, prescribes the following remedy : 


¢ In sheep thus affected, pare,their hoofs, leaving no hollow to 
hold dirt ; if there be matter formed, be particularly careful to-let it 
out; after which, take some stale urine and wash their feet clean 
from dirt, and wipe them with a sponge: then put the sheep into a 
- house or shed, the floor of which has been previously spread about 
two inches thick with quick lime, reduced to powder. by a small 
quantity of water. The fresher the lime is from the kiln the better. 
Let the sheep stand upon it for six or seven hours, and the cure will 


be effected.’ | 

The agricultural papers in Vol. xxvi. close with announcing 
the inventions of a Trechar and Canula for stabbing Hoven Cattle, 
by Mr.W. Wallace Mason, of Goodrest Lodge, near Warwick; 
and of a swivel-headed Churn-staff, by Mr. T. Fisher, of 
Ormskirk, Lancashire. Experience must decide on the 


utility of these instruments, 
Besides 
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Besides the papers already noticed, the 27th volume contains 
the following in the agricultural class. 

_Mr. William Lester, of Paddington, presents an account of 
his improved Root-Washer, or a machine for washing potatoes 
and other esculent roots for feeding cattle; illustrated with an 
engraving, without which a clear idea of its figure and opera- 
tion cannot be formed. 

For packing Frees and Plants intended for Exportation, Mr. Sa- 
lisbury, of the Botanic Gardens at Brompton, recommends the 
use of the Spagnum palustre of Linné, or the long white moss, 
which grows in great abundance on peat-bogs. This substance 
possesses the power of retaining moisture in a wonderful degree, 
while it also resists fermentation; and ¢ trees which have been 
noe up in close boxes with it, from September, 1807, till 

arch, 1808, have grown equally well, as they would have 
done if only transplanted from one part to another of the same 
ground.’ Ina subsequent paper, Mr. S. explains his mode of 
raising Grass-Seeds and preparing Meadow-Land. 

On the culture of the Parsnip, which has been found by ex- 
perience to be a far more nutritious root than the Potatoe. 
Charles Le Hardy, Esq. of the island of Jersey, details the 
process of cultivation, and the application of parsnips in feeding 
cattle, in the island on which he resides. 

Various hints are suggested by the Rev. James Hall, Wal- 
thamstow, in a letter on the preparation of Bean-hemp, or on 
the mode of obtaining a substitute for hemp from the bean- 
stalk. Whether the process here recommended would answer 
the expectations of those who tried it on a large scale, we 
much doubt; as also whether the loppings of the fig-tree and 
the prunings of the vine would produce, by infusion, uncom- 
monly fine table-beer: but Mr. Hall’s suggestions respecting the 
application of refuse hemp and flax to the purpose of making 
paper are valuable ; and a large quantity may thus be supplied 
for newspapers, and for, the demands of what he calls ¢ fugaci- 
ous literature.’ 7 

Of the letter from Mr. John Saddington, of Finchley, on 
Kohl Rabi, Drum-headed Cabbage, and Swedish Turnips, we 


shall merely say that it scarcely merited insertion. 


* 


CHEMISTRY. 


The three volumes before us contain only seven papers in 
this class. : 

Lord Ribblesdale, of Gisburne Park, Yorkshire, describes 
a mine of Zinc Ore on his estate, and speaks in high terms of 
its application as a paint, in lieu of white lead: but, from the 
manner in which this paper is introduced, we suspect that 
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the excellence of this material as a pigment is much exage 
gerated. Though Lord R. contends that the substance of his 
zinc paint 1s equal to white lead, the Society asserts that, on 
triat by various persons, it was not found fully to answer this 
purpose ; yet the Silver Medal was voted to his Lordship. 

Instead of using the ordinary composition (viz. two parts of 
pipe-clay- and one of sand) in the construction of Aduffes for 
chemical purposes, Mr. Edmund Turrell, Rawstone-street, Gos- 
well-street, recommends the coarser kind of Stourbridge clay, 
which can be obtained at a cheaper rate at the glass-houses ;, to 
whieh he adds only one-eighth part of pipe-clay, mixing them 
together into a thick consistence with water. Mr. T. describes’ 
the moulds and instruments which he employs in the formation 
of his Muffles, and specifies their superior utility; but here, 
as on most other occasions of this kind, a view of the plate is 
necessary to a correct apprehension of the construction. 

A method of painting Linen Cloth in Oil Colours, to be more 
pliant, durable, and longer impervious to water, than in the usual 
mode, is detailed by Mr. William Anderson, of the Dock Yard, 
Portsmouth; who also explains his manner of obtaining from 
eld unserviceable canvas all the colour which had been laid on 
it; and his process for /ead-coloured paint on iron, which is pre- 
ferable to such as is commonly made from white lead and 
black.” ‘This hint may be generally useful, and therefore we 


transcribe it: 


€ I take a fire shovel, and put a small quantity of common litharge 
thereon, and place it over the fire. I then take a small portion of 
ftour of brimstone between my fingers, and scatter it over the litharge, 
when the same is sufficiently warm to give light to rt. It ts mstantly 
eonverted to a blackish colour, which, when ground in oil, makes a 
good dark lead olour. It dries quick, gets remarkably hard, and 


resists the weather beyond any other lead colour.’ 


While Mr. Anderson was employed in the preseryation of 
Tron, Mr. 'T. Saddington, of Lower Thames-street, was con- 
triving a cheap method of preserving Fruit without Sugary for 
house-use or sea-stores; and we are told that bottles of fruit 
thus preserved are placed in the Society’s Repository :—ta be 
kept, we suppose, to the Millenium! The process here re- 
commended is briefly as follows: ¢ Fill the bottles quite full 
with fruit. Put the corks in loosely. Set them in a copper, 
or kettle of water. Increase the heat to scalding for about 
three quarters of an hour; when of a proper degree, keep at 
the same half an hour Jonger. Fill up with boiling water. 
Cork down tight. Lay them on their side until wanted for use.’ 


-— Our Howse-keeper not being at Acme for us to consult, we 
cannot 
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cannot state in what particulars this receipt differs: from the 
common mode: but we are sure that. she would stare if 


we told her, when she bottled gooseberries, that she was a. 


chemist ! | 7 7 

The Society’s Committee of Chemistry make a favourable 
report on the various specimens of British Marble presented to 
them from the Babicomb Quarry, near Teignmouth, Devoushires 
by Mr. J. P. Hubbard, Picket-street, Temple Bar. The intro- 
duction of this article into general use is recommended: but 
it is probable that the prejudice in favour of foreign marble will 
continues | : 

The Experiments made on the Prussic and Prussous Acids, by 
Mr. R. Porrett, jun. of the ‘Tower, are certainly curious, and 
his observations tend to throw light on their constituent prin- 
ciples. ‘This paper will of course attract the attention of che- 
mists, and induce them to repeat the author’s experiments. 

Respecting the Culture and colouring Qualities of Madder, 
Mr. William Salisbury, of the Botanic Gardens, flatters him- 
self that he has made a valuable discovery ; having been in- 
strumental in introducing into pur home culture, an article 
which gives to cotton the most beautiful and permanent red 
colour in existence. Mr. S. raised his Madder-roots from 
seeds presented to the Society by Mr. Spencer Smith, who pro- 
cured them from Smyrna. He adds: 


¢ Many former attempts to cultivate madder in England have 
failed, 1 understand, on account of the calico-printers formerly re- 
quiring it in a powdry state, but since the establishment in this king- 
dom of the Adrianople or Turkey red dye upon cotton, some thou- 
sand tons in weight of madder roots from the Levant, are annually 
used in Great Britain for dyeing that colour, and foy which use this 
kind of madder in the fresh root will be found superior. 

‘ I am informed that by the application of the Society of Arts, 
&c. to Government, madder roots grown in England are exempted 


from tithes. 
‘ I have every reason to believe, that for use in painting much 


finer colours than the present may be obtained from the roots of this 
plant by spirituous or acetous extracts.’ 


By this report, the growth of madder in England will 
surely be promoted ; and various experiments on the colouring 
matter extracted from the fresh roots will be made fog the be- 


nefit of the artist as well as the dyer. 


PoLire ARTs. 


Only two papers occur under this head, which it will be 


sufficient merely to specify. The first is a letter from Mrs. 
Hooker, 
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Hooker, of Rottingdean, near Brighton, (formerly Miss Emma 
Jane Greenland,) containing additional Remarks on her Method 
of making a Composition for Painting, in imitation of the ancient 
Grecian manner, as published in Vol. x. of the Society’s Trans- 
actions for the year 1792; and the second is a short notice of 
a nine-sheet map of Shropshire, accurately executed by Mr. 
Robert Baugh, of Llanymynech, in that county. 


é 


MANUFACTURES. 


This class, also, is not extensive. We shall briefly specify 
each article. 

Mr. Alexander Duff, of Church-street, Bethnal Green, ex. 
plains an improved Machine for weaving figured work. It is 
stated that this machine is not so liable to be put out of order 
as those that are in common use, and is not so injurious to the 
health of the workmen, since it requires no pressure of the 
stomach, and performs with more regularity and neatness. —_- 

From long sheep’s-wool, George Whitworth, Esq. of Cox- 
wold, near Castor, Lincolnshjre, has projected the manuface 
turing of Worsted Rope and Woollen Sacking. For agricultural 
purposes, both may answer: but care must be taken to avoid 
the attack of the moth, which is apt to destroy coarse woollen 
goods. For sailors’ hammocks, the woollen sacking may be em- 
ployed, and so far hemp, when it is scarce, may be saved : but, 
in the navy, worsted ropes should not be hastily adopted. It is, 
however, suggested that © worsted ropes for breechings of guns 
will, from their great elasticity, probably be found more to be. 
depended on, by yielding in some degree to the recoil of the 
gun, and less hable to break, than hempen ropes; they wilt 
also be well calculated for running-rigging in particular situa- 
tions.” As Mr. W.. had some intercourse with the Navy 
Board, why was not the fact ascertained by actual experiment ? 

An Improvement in cutting Silk Shag Edgings, interesting to the 
silk manufacturer, is explained ina short letter from Mr. Peter 
Tansley, Wheeler-street, Spitalfields. 

To refute an idea which has been long prevalent, that the 
silk manufacture in this country was inferior to that of France, 
the silk-weavers of Spitalfields were instigated by a laudable 
pride to undertake a work that should be unrivalled in its kind. 
They consequently opened a subscription for weaving a /argé 
Flag of double Brocade, enriched with various emblematical devices, 
and invited the Society to inspect their work ; who were s0 
much pleased with this matchless specimen of Britigh silk- 
weaving, that they voted their Silver Medal, set in a broad gold 


border, to the Patrons and Committee of the eg Anes 
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Mr. Thomas Saddington, of Monkwell-street, Falcon-squarey 
(the same person mentioned above as residing in Lower ‘Thames- 
street) describes a machine of his invention for manufacturing 
Silk-covered Wire and Thread covered with Silk. 'Vhis curious 
instrument obviates the inconveniencies attending the common 
mode of covering wire, occupies a small space, and executes 
its work with regularity. Its complexity, however, precludes 
the possibility of our conveying a notion of its structure and 
operation by mere verbal description. 

We reserve for another artiele our report of the papers con 


tained in the remaining classes of these volumes. Moy 


[To be continued. | 
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Art. ITE. Sou:h American Emancipation.— Documents, historical and 
explanatory, shewing the Designs which have been in progress, and 
the Exertions made by General Miranda, for the Attainment of 
that Object during the last twenty-five Years. ByJ. M. Antepara, 
a Native of Guayaquil. 8vo. pp.299. Sold by all Booksellers. 


M ORE than two years have now passed since we took an op- 
portunity of expressing our sentiments (Vol. lviii. March, 
1809,) on the subject of the independence of Spanish America. 
The minds of the majority of the natives of that vast region 
have, for a long time, been influenced by a strong disposition 
to follow the example of their brethren of the North, and with- 
draw from the gripe of European monopoly: but the remem- 
brance of unsuccessful! efforts at insurrection, the presence of 
a military force, and the connection of the public functionaries 
with Old Spain, were sufficient to hold in check, till’ of late, 
an unwarlike and divided population; and it was not till the 
almost complete occupancy of Spain by the French, and the 
retreat of the Spanish regency within the walls of Cadiz, pre- 
sented to the colonists the appearance of the extinction of that 
government which had .so long controuled them, that the de- 
signs which they had secretly fostered were avowed, and put 
in a train of execution. ‘The name of France and of Bonaparte 
being detested in these Trans-atlantic regions, it could not be 
doubted, after the declension of the Spanish influence, that a 
resort to independence would be the only alternative of the 
colonists ; and if we pay attention to the dates of the various 
insurrectional movements which have for some time taken place 
in Spanish America, we shall observe that they became bolder 
and more general in proportion as the preponderance of the 
French in Spain grew. more decided. Of late, they appear 


to extend themselves in all directions ; and though they may ™ 
resisted 


or 
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sesisted for a season by the military and the magistrates, the 
ehances are all in favour of an ultimate separation from the 
mother-country. Independence is so flattering a prize, and 
so Dtremply interests every individual who can become a partner 
In its possession, that the spirit, once roused, is not likely to 
be finally subdued, without the use of stronger means of 
coercion than, according to appearances, will be employed 

ainst if. 7 : 

Under these circumstances, we have to notice the publica- 
tion of a series of papers by J. M. Antepara, a native of South 
America; who. infotms us, in his preface, that having lately 
arrived in England, and obtained the acquaintance of General 
Miranda, he was intrusted by that officer with the perusal of 
various documents relating to the emancipation of Spanish 
America. Many of these, he adds, appeared to him of such 
importance as to call for general circulation ; and he accordingly 
became the editor of the present work, which consists of a 
series of documents relative to the various plans that have been 
proposed in England, France, and America, for securing in- 
dependence to the western. hemisphere. ‘The volume begins 
with a reprint of an essay on the subject, which appeared in 
one of our literary journals above two years ago; and the 
papers which succeed may be classed under the following 


heads : 


t. Documents relative to Miranda, previously to 1792. 

2. Documents relative to Miranda when in the military ser- 
vice of France. : 

3- Documents relative to the Caraccas expedition in 1806. 

4 Documents relative to the political conduct of Mirandas 
generally. : ‘asl 

s. Miranda’s corresporidence with the colonies since the in- 
vasion of Spain by Bonaparte. 


The object of M. Antepara’s publication appears to be, td 
enable his countrymen to form a clear opinion of the character 
and proceedings of the man who has so long shewn himself 
the indefatigable advocate of their independence. We learn 
from these papers that Miranda, after having served several 
years in the Spanish army, and attained the rank of Lieute- 
nant-colonel, left the Havannah in 1783 to proceed on his ~ 
travels, beginning with the United States. Two years aftet- 
ward, we find him sending in his resignation to the Spanish 
minister, Count Florida Blanca, and setting out on an European 
tour; in the cours: of which he traversed successively Get- 
many, Italy, Greece, Russia, Sweden, and Denmark. by 
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he was in Greece, Athens was his chief residence ; and when, 
after having left that classic abode, he took up his quarters for 
a season in Russia, Catherine, with her accustomed anxiety to 
communicate to her subjects the instruction which foreigners 
were capable of affording, invited him to enter into her service : 
but his eagerness to contribute to the emancipation of Spanish 
America prevailed over every other consideration. Even at 
this early period of his career, the jealousy of the Spanish go- 
vernment was excited, as appears from the following letter 
from his travelling companion, Colonel Smith, of the American 
service : 


My Dear Friend, ¢ London, March 26th, 1788. 
¢As I have no accounts from you, of your having received the let- 
ters.I wrote you from Paris, in November, 1735, poste restante at 
Rome, Naples, and Genoa, I must conclude they miscarried, and of 
course you as yet remain uninformed how exceedingly prudent it was 
in you not to have visited Paris with me at that time; indeed, I am 
erfectly convinced, if you‘had been with me, 1 should have been a 
painful witness to your distress and absolute imprisonment in the 
Bastile ; and now it becomes me to explain the grounds upon which 
this decided opinion was formed, — After we parted at Vienna, on 
the 26th of October, 1785, I travelled with the greatest expedition, 
and was so fortunate as to fall in with a French officer and his 
servant, travelling in a Turkish dress from Constantinople to Paris, 
express. As our objects were similar, viz. to get to Paris with all 
possible dispatch, I invited the officer to take a seat with me, and 
permit my servant to travel with his, which he readily consented to ; 
we moved with great diligence and expedition day and night, and 
arrived at Paris between 5 and 6 o’clock in the morning of Sunday, 
the 6th of November; we parted at the Barrier Gate, and I ordered 
my postillion to drive to the Hotei of Louis XVI. rue Richelieu. 
On my arriving, and asking the master of the house if I could be ac- 
commodated with apartments, he answered in the affirmative, but 
politely begged my name ; on giving it, his countenance brightened, 
and bowing, he said he had expected the honour of seeing me ten. 
‘days or a fortnight past, hoped I had an agreeable journey, and if I 
would do him the honour of following him, he would do himself the 
honour of shewing me my apartments. ‘The prescience of the man, 
and his superabundant civility, you will doubtless conclude excited 
my curiosity, and induced me, after [ had seen my apartments, to 
enquire how he came to know it was my intention to visit Paris, and 
particularly to put up at his house; he answered me, that Lieute- 
nant-General 4——— had informed him of it, and since called twice, 
to know whether I had arrived ; and being very anxious to shew me 
every civility in his power, had requested to be informed the moment 
of my arrival, which, with my permission, he would instantly do. I 
gave the permission solicited, but was much perplexed to know who 
this lieutenant-general was, that had conceived .such an affection for 
me. You will doubtless be solicitous to know bow this man in Paris 
Rev. Arait, 1811. Bb knew 
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knew that I was travelling through Europe, and proposed visiting 
Paris in my way to London, and intended to take lodgings, during 
my stay, at the hotel of Louis XVI. rue Richelieu. I[t astonished 
me at the time, as much as the detail of it now can surprise you. [ 
had never communicated it to any one, I had not even told you of it, 
for it was a matter of very little consequence ; but on taking a retro- 
spective view of what had passed, and referring to my memorandum 
book, I found, that one day at dinner with the Marquis de la Fay- 
ette, at Potsdam, in Prussia, when several French officers were at 
table, attended each by their respective servants, the Marquis recom. 
mended, when I came to Paris, tliat I should lodge at this hotel. 
Out of compliment to him, I took out my pocket book at table, and 
noted the name of the hotel and street, and never more thought on 
the subject, until the postillion, on entering Paris, asked me where 
he should drive. I then directed him to the place above-mentioned. 
From hence I conclude, the only way my intention could have been 
known, must have been by a communication from some one of those 


‘servants attending at the Marquis’s table to this particular friend of 


mine, the lieutenant-general, or at his office ; for I have since disco- 
vered, that French travelling servants keep more accurate journals 
‘than some of their masters, and are tn the habit of reporting on their 
return (to the police) whatever they may suppose will ingratiate 
‘themselves with its: officers, or yield them a few livres in return. 

‘ After gettmg my breakfast and dressing myself, I waited on Mr, 
_ Jefferson, our minister at Paris, and in the course of conversation re- 
ated the singular circumstance that had occurred on my arrival, and 


mentioned the name of the General (which | do not now recollect) 


‘who had been thus polite ; and asked him if he recollected any one of 
‘that name who had served in America, for I could concetve of no 
other circumstance that could have made me known to a Frenc 
General. Ze 
‘ Mr. Jefferson, laughing much, told me it was the Aeutenant-gene- 
val of the police, and hoped he did not intend further to display his 
‘partiality for me, by accommodating me with apartments in his 
-palace, the Bastile. This tended further to excite my curiosity, 
rather than alarm my fears. But to proceed further with this curivus 
detail—on my return to my lodgings in the evening, my servant 
Louis told me a gentleman had called and made inquiries after my 
‘health, and the health of the gentleman who travelled with me, aad 
asked whether we lodged together. Louis, supposing he inquired 
after the Turkish officer who came with me to Paris, answered in 
‘the negative, and told him we had parted at the barrier gate, and 
that he did know where he lodged. He was then asked, whether tt 
was the same gentleman who had set out with me from London, and 
was with me in Prussia. Louis said no; that that gentleman we had 
left at Vienna; that the other was one who had overtaken us on the 
‘road. He quite fretted the servant with his pointed inquiries, and 
doubts of the truth of what he told him ; and refusing to leave his 
name, which the servant asked, said he would call again when his 


master would be at home. 
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_ © This interview between the visitor and my servant took place 
about twelve o’clock; about four in the afternoon, another person 
came, and in the porter’s lodge, having formed an acquaintance with 
Louis, pro hoc, and having drank together, pressed further interro- 
gatories relative to my companion; for it seems, my friend, it was 
you they hoped to see, and not me: but being constantly and honest- 
ly answered, that his master had left you at, Vienna, I waa not 
honoured by a visit from. the lieutenant-general of the police, nor my 
servant further interrogated. 

‘ The next day, I think, er in a very short time, I visited the 
Marquis de la Fayette, who scarcely gave himself time to salute me, 
before he exclaimed, ** I hope to God, my dear friend, your com- 
panion, Col. Miranda, has not come with you!’? I told him you had 
not, that I had left you at Vienna. He said he was extremely 
happy to hear it, and begged me, if I wrote, to insist upon your not 
coming to Paris; for if the Count d’Aranda should know you were 
in Paris, he (La Fayette) would be extremely apprehensive for your 
fate. I immediately wrote you, agreeably to the address agreed on ; 
and I think dated Paris, roth of November, 1785, poste restante at 
Rome, Naples, and Genoa, to warn you of the impending cloud 
which I had noticed in this hemisphere, the threatening aspect of 
which I did not conceive you had a just idea of.’ 


Having finished his travels, Miranda took up his residence in 
London ; and beifig introduced in the year 1790 to Mr. Pitt, 
by Governor Pownall, he communicated the project of Ame- 
rican ‘emancipation to that minister. It was received with 
great attention, and continued to enter seriously into the con 
templation of the British cabinet as long as the differences 
respecting Nootka Sound prevailed between the two govern- 
ments : but after these were definitively settled, and. Miranda 
saw no prospect of the proposition being entertained on the 
part of Great Britain, he was induced to go-over to. Paris in 
‘1792, and to await the opportunities which the chances of the 
Revolution might offer for the accomplishment of his favourite 
project. His military knowlege attracting the attention of 
Petion and other leaders, he was offered a. command in the 
French army under Dumouriez; which he accepted, and quitted 
Paris, leaving the individuals at the head of the Republic in 
possession of his views, and impressing them strongly with 
their magnitude. He soon found that French ardour threat- 
ened to out-run all sober calculation. ‘The government of the 
French part of St. Domingo falling vacant, Brissot became 
urgent with Miranda to accept of it, for the purpose of effect- 
ing a revolution in the Spanish colonies. ‘ You alone,” he 
wrote to Miranda, (p.172.) “ appear to me fit for the direc- 
tion of this enterprize. Your name and your talents guarantee. 


ats success. I have laid open my views to all the ministefs, and 


they are penetrated with their importance.—The moment is 
be, ‘Bb 2 me grand; 
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grand ; if we permit it to pass, it may never return.” Ap» 
prehensive lest the attempt should be made prematurely, 
Miranda replied that, being unacquainted with the state of 
St. Domingo, he was ill fitted to assume the government of it :: 
but that for more particular information he referred to Dumou- 
tiez, who was then about to proceed to Paris. In the next 
month, Dumouriez having gone to Paris, and discussed the 
matter personally with the men: in office, Brissot communicated. 
to Miranda the postponement. of the undertaking,, in a letter 
of which the following is an extract, and which is remarkable’ 
for its reference to the origin of the last war, —a war which 
we were so: often told. was just and necessary.” | 


«© T have seen Dumouriez several times. He seems desirous 
of accompanying you on the expedition in question, and Spain 
is so much disposed to be neutral, that our government is averse to 
attack her. Besides, the approaching war with England attracts 


every eye and absorbs all our attention, ‘To judge from appearances, 
it is inevitable ; yet when we consider that at bottom no sound reason 


Jor it can be urged, and that on the contrary the English nation is reaping 

immense profits while we are fighting, we are astonished at such extras 
vagance on the part of the Cabinet of St. James’s. Whatever its in- 
tentions are, we must meet them, and we are making preparations 
accordingly.” 

The commencement of the campaign in the Low Countries 
soon gave complete occupation to all parties, and obliged them 
to adjourn the discussion of the South American expedition. 
On the loss of the battle of Neerwinden, Dumouriez sought, as: 
is well known, to exculpate himself by laying the blame on 
Miranda ; an accusation which led to a public trial of the lat- 
ter at Paris. Miranda was triumphantly acquitted : but the reign 
of Robespierre taking place soon afterward, he was deprived 
of his liberty, and committed to the prison of La Force. A 
fellow-prisoner, M. Champagneux, having in an edition of 
Madame Roland’s works given an account of what passed in 
this gloomy’ retreat, we select the following passage from the 
extract of Champagneux’s work-as printed by the editor of the 


present volume :’ 


“© Those frightful doors, which were shut on me for the first timey 
impressed me with a degree of horror which I am unable to describe. 
I was first led into a eourt which served as a walk for the prisoners, 
and I there saw collected:about a hundred individuals, as unlike i» 
dress and figure as in the state of feeling which they respectively 
discovered. 1 recognized among. the number General Miranda, 
Custine the younger, General Lecuyer, Adam Lux, and the depu- 
ties Vergniaud and Valazé. — How often does our ignorance of the, 
future beguile our calculations by’ flattering us with the hope of 
advantage in events, which, if realized, would lead toour ruin! 4 
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was of the number of those who wished for a removal to the Luxem- 
‘burg: and I mentioned my plan to Miranda, who very fortunately 
dissuaded me from it: for the chance is that I should have been 


exhibited as an actor in the fabulous conspiracy which was in- 


vented to justify the death of almost all the prisoners inthe Luxem- 
‘burg. 
‘© Having named Miranda, I shall endeavour to give some account 


of this foreigner, A native of Spanish America, this man had, at 


the age of forty-two, traversed the whole civilized world ; and he had 
acquired in his travels:a variety of knowlege, and an acquaintance 
with several languages, which he spoke with fuency. Having come 
‘to France in +792, he proposed to remain among us, and connected 
shimself with ‘Petion, and other deputies.of the-same class, to whom 
he had brought over introductions from England. 

‘« Miranda prepossessed in his behalf all the friends of ‘liberty, :by 
declaring his plan. of establishing it.in his native country. He had 
‘first communicated the design to the Empress of Russia, and after- 
ward to Pitt, with the wew of obtaining their support. He had 
‘been favourably treated by both, but he expected much more from 
France, since freedom -had begun to inspire:her. The Girondists, 
who had at that time great influence, promised to serve Miranda, 
and offered him in the meanwhile a command in the armies. ‘This 
was at the time when the ‘Prussians had advanced into Champagne. 
Being named General of Division, he-made the campaign of 1792, 


and the first part of that of 1793. He was a partaker in the honour . 


of expelling the allies from the French territories, and of conquering 
the Austrian Low Countries : but fortune became afterward unpro- 
pitiousto him. The failure of the.blogkade of Maestricht, and the 
Joss of the battle of Neerwinden, where Miranda commanded the left 
wing, which was:very roughly handled, joined to the fall of his poli- 
tical friends, the Girondists, lowered him in the public esteem. He 
was considered as an accomplice of Dumouriez, and was brought be- 
fore the Revolutionary-tribunal. “I‘hat monstrous institutien was ther 
‘in its infancy, and-still preserved some of the forms which,protect 
innocence and virtue. Miranda’s case was debated during .eleven 
sittings. ‘The public, at first prejudiced against -him, soon ‘became 
extremely interested in his behalf. His rule was to make each wit- 
ness for the prosecution undergo across examination, which ended 
almest always in favour of the prisoner. He was acguitted by the 
unanimous voice of his judges, each member of the court passing an 
eulogy on him; and this General, for whose head the public had 
been clamouring some days before, was carried to his house in 
triumph. . 

“© Miranda, however, did not long enjoy :his :victory over his enes 
mics. He had retired to a country-house near;Paris, where he made a 
display of rich collections of books, engravings, paintings, and statues, 
which he had formed in his.travels; and here he was suddenly arrested 
by an armed force sent by the Commune of Paris, of which Pache was 
then the leader. He was discharged, but arrested a second time, 
and.confined in-the prison of La Force as a suspected character. 
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¢¢ Conversation full of interest, extensive information, and the 
profession of the most rigid virtue, made me prefer Miranda’s society 
to that of all the other prisoners. We contrived to occupy adjoin-* 
ing rooms, and passed daily some honrs together in talking over our 
studies, our course of reading, our personal situation, and the state of 

ublic affairs. His pursuits were chiefly military ; he had collected 
all the authors of eminence on this subject, historians as well as 
theorists ; and never did I hear a man speak on tactics with so much 
depth and solidity. 

‘* I had received such different accounts of this foreigner’s feeling 
towards France, that I often led our conversation to that topic. He 
always appeared to me to have little esteem for our nation, and to 
be prepossessed in favour of England, especially of the English con- 
stitution. I was sure of creating a warm discussion, sometimes even 
4n angry one, when, in talking of the relative superiority of the two 
nations, I insisted on claiming it for the French. He denied it to 
us in every respect, declaring the English constitution to be the best 
that the world had as yet seen; that England was the only spot on 
which civil liberty was enjoyed in its plenitude, and opinions could 
be freely interchanged without danger; while trade and agriculture | 
were there carried to an extent which no other country had hithertg 
reached. , , 

‘“¢ Miranda had a thorough detestation of the men who had at 
that time usurped the French Government. When he spoke of 
Robespierre, of Danton, Collot, Barrére, Billaud, and other founders 
of revolutionary tyranny, his language was full of rage and indignas 
tion. IfI happened at any time to perceive a ray of hope, or to 
attribute a good intention to any of their measures, he never forgave 
me such expressions ; he abused me asa flatterer, a slave, a supporter 
of tyranny ; and he loaded me with a thousand epithets, which left 
no room to doubt his zeal for liberty, and his attachment to the gos 
vernments which protected it.” | 








A considerable part of the volume is occupied with docu- 
ments calculated to prove that General Miranda was not the., 
cause of the loss of the battle of Neerwinden : but the anxiety 
thus evinced by the editor we cannot help regarding as super- 
fluous, the matter having been long settled by the acquittal of 
the General on his trial at Paris, and by a still less suspicious 
declaration, the Austrian official account of the engagement. 

After the fall of Robespierre, Miranda was released from 
prison, and was consulted by the leaders of the Modérés on 
various questions of war and internal regulation. His opinion 
on one of the most important of these discussions, having been 
fortunately published in the shape of a pamphlet, has been 
preserved, and is the paper which, of all that are contained in 
the present volume, has afforded us the greatest satisfaction. It 
was intitled’Opinion du Général Miranda sur la situation actuelle de 


la France, and embraces twg great considerations,—the estas 
| blishment 
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blishment of a constitution for France, and the conclusion of a 


peace with its neigbours. We extract some of its most in- 
teresting passages : 


‘* Constitution —In truth, to aim at peace is to aim at the establish- 
ment of a regular government, and vice versie Foreign powers will 
place no dependence on the treaties which we conclude with them, 
as long as one faction, taking the place of another, may cancel the 
act of its predecessor, It is only by a judicious division of power 
that stability is given toa government. The constituted authorities 
are then rendered the guardians of each other, each being interested 
in the support of the constitution in virtue of which they exist : but, 
if all power be united in a single body, a part of this body will find 
itself enabled to arrogate the whole authority ; and a faction has only 
to point its batteries against this, the then sovereign power, in order 
to accomplish a revolution. The3r1st of May and the oth of Thermidor 
both allowed the same Convention to continue in existence, although 
both changed the appearance of the government ; the fact was, the 
power was only put into different hands ; and to this fatal confusion 
of powers the hideous tyranny of Robespierre owed its existence. _ 

‘«‘ Two conditions are indispensable to complete independence in 
the powers of the State ;—the first, that there be only a single source 
from which they emanate; the second, that they exercise a mutual 
vigilance over each other. The people would not be sovereign, if one 
of the constituted powers which represent it did not emanate from 
it; and there would be no independence if the one created the other. 
If, for example, you were to vest in the Legislative body the power of 
naming the members of the Executive, it would exercise a fatal influ- 
ence on them, and political liberty would be at an end. — Or, were 
they to have the nomination of the judges, they would interfere with 
.the impartiality of judicial decisions; and an end would be put to civil 
liberty. Accordingly, in England, where the executive power possesses 
great influence in the legislature, political liberty suffers considerable 
diminution: but the judicial power, theugh elected by the executive, 
1% independent of its fatal influence, because juries are named from 
among the people, and because the judges are not liable to be removed. 
Civil liberty has thus been preserved entire in England.’— 

*¢ Peace.—The confidence which foreign powers will have in our 
new government will be the surest means of leading to conferences, 
which will at last give peace to Europe and tranquillity to the state : 
but jt is incumbent on us to proclaim aloud the principles of justice 
and moderation which will henceforwards regulate France, now that 
she has recovered her liberty. Justice is the consolidation ofa state ; 
leagues are formed by nations against an usurping people, as natur- 
ally as among the inhabitants of a country against an usurping indi- 
vidual. The thirst of conquest is unworthy of a republic founded on 
the respect due to the rights of man, and on the sublime maxims of 
philosophy. The Czsars, the Alexanders, and their imitators, would 
be dangerous citizens of such a state ; the peaceable philosopher, 
and the upright magistrate, are men much more necessary for her,, 
eunce they are of service to her on all occasions, | 
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‘* The extent of France offers means more than svfficient for the 
defence of its liberty and independence, and additional acquisitions 
would only add to the embarrassments of a government already very 
complicated, in a country of vast extent, and desirous of remaining a 
democracy. Such acquisitions would afford her no profit, and would 
only excite against her the jealousy of all her neighbours. To make 
a formal disavovral of all ambitious claims, and to declare that France 
will confine herself to her antient limits, with the addition of some 
fortresses retained for the purpose of giving security to our frontier, 
and preserving it from insult ; such ought to be the first diplomatic 
proceedings of the new French government ; and, since its. maxim Is 
to permit no foreign interference in its internal affairs, it should lay 
down a rule also to avoid interference in the affairs of other countries, 

“© Luxemburg, Mons, Tournay, Nieuport, Kaisers-Lautern, Ger- 
mesheim, and some other places in the same line, will give us a 
much stronger frontier than if we were to extend it all the way to 
the Rhine. The Alps, the ~Pyrenées, and the sea, should form the 
other limits of France: the rule being, when mountains constitute 
the barrier, to take the course of the descent of streams as the line 
of demarcation. The inhabitants of the country between our fron- 
tier and the Rhine should be declared free and independent, friends 
and allies of the French people. ‘They will thus form a double bar- 
rier to us, guarding us against all unforeseen attacks ; and their in- 
dependence being guaranteed by France as well as..by the other 
powers, their tranquillity may be safcly presumed. In that case, 
under French protection, we may expect to see the enjoyment of 
liberty produce among that simple and industrious population an ac- 
quisition of happiness and prosperity, similar to that which was ex- 
emplified in the case of Holland. Ya 

*« A peace founded on such a basis would repair in some. measure. 
the injuries which the French have committed on mankind. It 
would remedy all the bad effects of the treaty of Westphalia, and 
would give the protestant part of Germany that influence to which 
it is intitled by its extensive information, and its attachment to the 
true principles of liberty. It would render the result of this war ag 
beneficial to humanity as that of former wars have been fatal to it. 


“6 Tunc genus humanum positis sibi consulat armis 
Lnque vicem gens omnis amet.” 


On the revolution of the 4th September 1797, which con 
firmed the usurpation of the Directory, and banished Carnot, ° 
Barthélémi, ‘and the other enlightened characters who were 

. connected with the French government, Miranda was included 
in the proscription : but not being put under arrest, he found 
means, a few months afterward, to make his way to England, 
where he was favourably received by Mr. Pitt. ‘This country 
being then at war with Spain, and the Spanish Americans 
having given fresh proofs of their anxiety for independence, a- 


plan was projected for combining the forces of Britain — 
, : Weerey Ss those: 
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those of the United States, in the prosecution of this import~ 
ant enterprize. In spring 1798, the preparations were: so far 
advanced, and General Miranda was so full of expectation, 
that he thus wrote to his American friend, General Hamilton, 
who afterward fell in a duel with Burr, ‘It appears that the 
moment of our emancipation approaches, and that the estab- 
lishment of liberty throughout the continent of the new world 
is intrusted to us by Providence, The only danger, in my 
apprehension, will be from the introduction of French princi- 
ples, which would poison our liberty at its birth, and end by 
overturning your’s.” For the particulars of the arrangement at 
that time in forwardness, Miranda referred his correspondent 
to a person who was about to proceed from England ‘to 
America. Hamilton’s answer was as follows ; 


« Sir, ‘New York, August 22, 17,8. 

‘T have lately received, by duplicates, your letter of the 6th of 
April, with a postscript of the oth of June. The gentleman you. 
mention in it has not made his appearance to me, nor do I know of 
his arrival in this country ; so that I can only divine the object from 
the hints in your letter. 

‘ The sentiments I entertain with regard to that object have been 
long since in your knowledge; but I could personally have no 
participation in it, unless patronised by the government of this 
country. It was my wish that matters had been ripened for a com 
operation in the course of this fall, on the part of this country ; but. 
this can now scarce be the case. The winter, however, may mature 
the project, and an effectual co-operation by the United States may’ 
take place. In this case I shall be happy, in my official station, to 
be an instrument of so good a work. 

‘ The plan, in my opinion, ought to be a. fleet of Great Britain, 
an army of the United States—a government for the liberated-terri~ 
tories, agreeable to both the co-operators, about which there will be 
probably no difficulty. To arrange the plan, a competent authority, © 
from Great Britain to some person here, is the best expedient. 
Your presence here will, in this case, be extremely essential. , - 

‘We are raising an army of about 12,000 men. General Wash- 
ington has resumed his station at the head of our armies; 1 am aps 
pointed second in command. , By 
| ¢ With esteem and regard [ remain, _ 

Dear Sir, aed 
Your very obedient servant; — 
(Signed).:. A. Hamilton” 

The project, however, of combining England and America 
in this enterprize, was destined to the same abortive fate as ; 
the preceding attempts. It was suspended, and ultimately.: 
given up; and a subsequent plan, intended for exécutian in . 
1801 by the forces of England alone, was relinquished ia con-~ . 
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sequence of the signature of the preliminaries of peace with 
France. Qn the resumption of hostilities with Spain in 1804, 
the plan was again under consideration: but the coalition of 
18e5 absorbing both the attention of our ministers and the 
disposable force of the country, Miranda was induced to pro- 
ceed to the United States, in the hope of deriving advantage 
from the disputes which were then depending between them 
and Spain on the subject of Louisiana. Qn his arrival, how- 
ever, in America, he found that the difference was accommo- 
dated; that he could expect no aid from the government of the. 
United States, and must either desist from any attempt, or 
embark in it with the limited means supplied by a few private 
individuals. Stimulated by the ardent representations of the 
refugees from Caraccas, who were settled in North America, 
he adopted the latter alternative, and made the attempt: but 
his force, unassisted as it was by the British, proved altogether 
Inadequate. For a particular account of this enterprize, we 
refer our readers to our Number for March 1809, Vol. lviii. 
After his failure, Miranda repaired to Trinidad, where he re- 
mained till he was recalled to England in the end of 1807. To 
judge from the preparations which succeeded his return to this 
country, the ministry appeared to be more zealous in the de- 
sign than any of their predecessors ; yet, by a fatality peculiar 
to this project, the revolution in Spain broke out at the mo- 
ment when an English expedition for America was ready, and 
gave a new direction to our forces. After Spain rose up in 
arms against Bonaparte, in course all hostile igleas on the part 
of Great Britain tcwards her colonies were abandoned ; and the 
only documents, subsequent to that event, with which the pre- 
sent volume presents us, are Mliranda’s correspondence from: 
London with the leading men in Spanish America.. Of that 
correspondence, the most remarkable feature is its accuracy of 
prediction in regard to the issue of the contest in Old Spain; 
Miranda never appearing to have indulged those sanguine hopes 
of successful resistance to the military power of Bonaparte, 
which at one time were so general among our countrymen. 
The policy now observed by our ministry, in regard to the 
efforts of the Spanish Americans to shake off the connection with 
the mother-country, appears to be that of complete impartiality. 
The dread of weakening the antipathy of the Spaniards to Bo- 
naparte, and a solicitude to act up with the strictest fidelity to 
our treaties with the Junta, have operated as paramount consi- 
derations, and have induced our government fo forego for a 
season the splendid advantages which the emancipation of these 
colonies holds forth to our commerce: but of the real wishes 
of the enlightened part of our countrymen, whether in or out 
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of office, we can have only one opinion; all must desire an 
early termination of that discouraging and degrading servi- 
tude, which has so long prevented the finest portion of the 
globe from attaining the enjoyment of internal prosperity, and 
from distributing a rich surplus of produce to the Eastern 
hemisphere. We believe that it is very far from the language 
of exaggeration to say that Spanish America would make a 
greater progress in art and science, in population, agriculture, 
and trade, in the course of thirty years of independence, than 
she has effected in the three hundred during which she has been 
subject to the monopoly of Old Spain. No system could have 
been more calculated to arrest the progress of improvement. In 
Spain, the corruption of government was in some measure mi- 
tigated by existing vestiges of antient liberty, and by the re- 
straints of European civilization: but in America the reign of 
despotism was absolute, and the Catholic religion was made 
an engine for consolidating the duration of ignorance and blind 
submission. Under this system, as is the case under mono- 
polies in general, it was seriously believed that the mother- 
country was a great gainer ; and whenever the day of emanci- 
pation may arrive, we may expect to hear it asserted that the 
grandeur of Spain is at anend. It happened, however, that a 
similar prediction was made with regard to England after the 
independence of North America; yet the fact has been that 
not a year has since passed, in which our gains from the 
United States have not been greater than when those States were 
under our controul. ‘The cause is simply this; —the posses- 
sion of independence doubles and triples the productive powers 
of a country, and creates an equally rapid augmentation in the 
profits of those who trade with her : — but to give full scope 
to this course of prosperity, no political or commercial pre- 
ferences must be shewn to one nation above another. Even 
were England the sole agent in achieving the independence of 
Spanish America, it would be great impolicy on our part to 
lay claim to exclusive favours. To force the Americans to 
take from us any particular article of trade, which they can 
obtain cheaper elsewhere, would be to make them sacrifice a 
part of their capital, and lessen the amount which they would 
afterward be enabled to buy from us in the proper line of our 
supply. Let us say, then, in the words of Talleyrand’s va- 
luable Essay on Colonies, “ The dictates of mutual interest 
should be the only-bond of connection; every other, between 
distant countries, is delusive: let there be no compulsion, no 
Monopoly ; always a force to protect, but never a force to 
controul.” Were the trade of the southern colonies of Ame- 
fica open, like that of the north, to all the world, the nations 
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of Europe might run a race of competition, and England would 
take the lead in the one as speedily as she did in the other. If 
we examine the official returns of North American import 
ations *, we shall find that, of the whole manufactures supplied 
by Europe, England alone furnishes three-fourths. Limited as 
would be the share of other countries in the South American 
trade when compared to that of England, such, however, 
would be the rapid increase of that trade in all directions, that 
the portion of each, separately considered, would soon become 
large ; and the share of even Old Spain would, in all proba- 
bility, be speedily greater under the invigorating system of free 
trade than it ever was in her days of monopoly. very nation 
in the civilized world would thus be a gainer by the happy 
passage of Spanish America from a state of thraldom to a state 
of independence. 

With regard to the execution of this work, we must observe 
that the editor has aimed at little more than compilation ; 
having contented himself with exhibiting documents, and. sel- 
dom indulged in comments at length. We cannot approve the 
method adopted for the arrangement, but must acknowlege that 
we have been highly gratified by the interest of the papers them- 
selves ; many of which are of equal importance with those of 


which we have presented extracts. Lo 





Art.IV. Epistles on Women, exemplifying their Characters and 
Conditien, in various Ages and Nations. With Miscellaneous 
Poems. By Lucy Aikin. gto. 12s, Boards. Johnson. 


Mss Aikin shall introduce herself to our readers z 


¢ To mark the effect of various codes, institutions, and states of 
manners, on the virtue and happiness.of man; and the concomitant 
and proportional elevation’ or depression of woman in the scale of 
existence, is the general plan of this work.’ ‘With respect to 
arrangement, I may remark that, as a strictly chronological one was 
incompatible with the design of tracing the progress of human so- 
ciety, not in one country alone, but in many, I have judged it most 
advisable to form to myself such an one as seemed best adapted to my 
own peculiar purposes, moral and poetical. We have no records of 
any early people in a ruder state than some savage tribes of the pre- 
sent day ; andit would be in vain to seek amongst the ancient writers 
for such distinct and accurate delineations of the customs of Loto- 
phagi and Troglodytes, as we now possess of the life and manners 
New Holianders, American Indians, and Hottentots. From these lat 
ter, therefore, my first descriptions have been borrowed. Of the tribes 
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ef ancient Germany, indeed, we possess an unrivalled portraiture 3 
but, in the age of Tacitus, most of them had already risen far above 
the lowest stage of human society ; and the progenitors of the noblest 
nations of modern Europe ought not to. be classed with families of 
men whose name has perished trom the earth, or wandering hordes of 
which we do not yet know whether or not they contain a living seed 
of future greatness.’— : 
% * # % * # 

‘ Nothing could in my opinion be more foolish than the attempt 
to engage our sex in the struggle for stations that they are physically 
unable properly to fill; for power of which they must always want 
the means to possess themselves. No! instead of aspiring to be in- 
ferior men, let us content ourselves with becoming nobie women : 
but let not sex be carried into every thing. Let the impartial voice 
of History testify for us, that, when permitted, we have been the 
worthy associates of the best efforts of the best of men ; let the-daily 
observation of mankind bear witness, that no talent, no virtue, is mas- 
culine alone ; no fault or folly exclusively feminine; that there is not an 
endowment, or propensity, or mental quality of any kind, which may 
not be derived from her father to the dauzhter ; to the son from his 
mother. ‘l'hese positions once established, and carried into their con- 
sequerices, will do every thing for woman. Perceiving that any shaft 
aimed at her, must strike in its recoil on some vulnerable part of com- 
mon human nature, the Juvenals and Popes of future ages will abstain 
from making her the butt of scorn or malice. Feeling with gratitude 
of what her heart and mind are capable, the scholars, the sages, and 
the patriots of coming days will treat her as a sister and a friend.’ 


To these detached extracts from Miss Aikin’s sensible preface, 
we might add others, illustrative of her design, and depreca- 
tory of that too probable misunderstanding to which the com- 
position of a woman, advocating the cause of her sex, may be 
exposed. We are as anxious to assist the present fair writer in 
removing this obstacle to the success of her moral intentions, 
as we were lately to aid another lady * in the same noble de- 
sign ;—— namely, that of convincing man how ‘impossible it is 
for him to degrade his companion without degrading himself ; 
or to elevate her without receiving a proportional accession of 
dignity and happiness ;’—-and moreover, we know not one 
feminine attraction or accomplishment which may not co- 
exist with the greatest cultivation of the female mind; nor one 
duty, peculiarly belonging to the softer sex, of which the ful- 
filment will not be farther secured by such cultivation. If we 
remove but the fear of neglecting the Graces by a closer wor- 
ship of the Muses, we shall have removed the chief impedi- 
ment in the way of an enlarged and more liberal education of 











* See our Review of the posthumous volumes of Miss Elizabeth 
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our females. Let us consider the excellent arguments adduced 
for such an improvement by every enlightened writer on the 
subject, and add to those arguments the examples of the best 
educated women in every age and country. We shall hear 
them all with one*voice confess the proper sphere for the exer 
cise of their abilities, namely the sphere of domestic duty ; — 
and then let us be ashamed to reply with unmanly ridicule, or 
still more disgraceful calumny, to such accumulated claims on 
the justice, policy, and generosity of man in giving every arti- 
ficial aid to those abilities which, Nature seems to whisper, were 
not originally constituted inferior to his own. 

The general style of Miss Aikin’s poem is elegant and cor- 
rect: but it contains passages, undoubtedly, which deserve 
neither of these characters ; and as we shall select some of the 
best specimens of the fair writer’s manner, so we shall feel it 
incumbent on us to point out her defects. Wishing, however, to 
leave the same impression on our readers that the work has made 
on ourselves, we shall begin with our objections, and conclude 
with our favourable remarks. 

In the first epistle, (page 3.) the terminations of four succes-. 
sive lines are unpleasingly similar : ‘ Morn,’ ‘scorn ;’ ¢ adorns,’ b 
¢ thorns.’ | | } 

¢ Superior wisdom then IJ grant, of course,’ (page 5.) is a line 

: which needs only to be transcribed to ensure its condemnation, 
The phrase ‘ Rapturous flutterings,’ (page 8.) is indistinct rhap- | 
sody, if not unintelligible nonsense : at all events, it is *¢ senti- 
mental grammar ;” a species of licence which we cannot suffer 
to pass current, even in the charity of criticism ; because it is 4 
not only so decided but so successful a foe to philosophical gram- 
mar.—We must do Miss Aikin the justice to say that she rarely 
trespasses in this manner. 

‘ Fire celestial sparkles from his breast, (page 11.) is again an 
ambiguous statement, if not a description of an impossibility. 

Ibid, ¢ The youth,’ applied to Adam, so much shécked-our 
prejudices, that. we recollected the proverbial allusion to 
Adam’s age, with tenfold vivacity :— but is it prejudice, or a 
“reasonable delicacy of taste, that makes every allusion to 
Adam’s and Eve’s courtship border on the ridiculous? This 
‘it is) which even in Milton’s most sacred scenes ef love ine 
duces a feeling of something incongruous ; and this it is, which 
adds inexpressible oddity to De Lille’s previously absurd ad- 
‘dress of “ Ma douce Amie /”—a most happy apostrophe in the 
mouth of Adam! 

We turn with pleasure to our task of selecting some good 
‘passages from these epistles. After the angels, who are sup- 
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posed to be present at Eve’s creation, have been depicted as 
singing a prophetic strain, the description thus proceeds : 


© In smiling wonder fixt, the new-born bride 

Drank the sweet gale, the glowing laddscape eyed, 
And murmured untried sounds, and gazed on every side. 
With look benign the boding Angels view 

The fearless innocent, and wave adieu: 

Too well thy daughters shall our strain believe, 

Too short thy dream of bliss, ill-fated Eve.” 


The expression in italics is, perhaps, not strictly defensible, 

but the whole passage is pleasing ; and the following, we think, 

is still more fortunate. We have purposely contrasted the por- 

traits : | 

‘ See where the world’s new master roams along, 

Vainly intelligent and idly strong ; , 
Mark his long listless step and torpid air, 
His brow of densest gloom and fixt infantile stare! , 
Those sullen lips no mother’s lips have prest, 
Nor drawn, sweet labour! at her kindiy breast ; 
No mother’s voice has touched that slumbering ear, 
Nor glistening eye beguiled wee Ned %/ 
Love nursed no: him with sweet €ndearing wiles, 
Nor woman taught the sympathy of smiles ; 
Vacant and sad his rayless glances roll, 
Nor hope nor joy illumes his darkling soul ; 
Ah! hapless world that such a wretch obeys! 
Ah! joyless Adam, though a world he sways! 


‘ But cee !....they meet,....they gaze,....the new-born pair; seo 
Maik :now the wakening youth, the wondering fair ; 
Sure a new soul that moping idiot warms, 

Dilates his stature, and his mien informs! 

‘\ brighter crimson tints his glowing cheek ; 

His broad eye kindles, and his glances speak. 

So roll the clouds from some vast mountain’s head, 

Mel: into mist, and down the valleys spread ; 

His crags and caves the bursting sunbeams light, 

And burn and blaze upon his topmost keight ; 

Broad in full day he lifts his towering crest, 

And fire celestiai sparkles from his breast. 

Eve too, how changed !....No more with baby grace 

The smile runs dimpling o’er her trackless face, 

As painted meads invite her roving glance, 

Or birds with liquid trill her ear intrance : 

With downcast look she stands, abasht and meek, 

Now pale, now rosy red, her varying cheek ; 

Now first her fluttering bosom heaves a sigh, 

Now first a tear stands trembling in her eye; 

For hark! the youth, as love and nature teach, 

Breathes his full bosom, and breaks forth in speech - 
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His quivering lips the winged accents part, 
And pierce, how swift! to Eve’s unguarded heart.’ 


‘We find but little to censure and much to praise in the ses 


cond cpistle, where the author draws a comprehensive sketch 
of savage life, and shews how hostile that life is, in all its 
forms, to female happiness) We must, however, object to 
some expressions which a little care would have avoided, and 
which tend to-disfigure the general appearance and effect of a 
composition, more than most writers are willing to believe. 


¢ Where untanght Nature sports her fancies rude,’ 


{page 17.) is a mere vulgarism ; and ¢ Nature’s tough Son’ 
(page 1g.) is scarcely better. 
« Inflames and chills, and indurates his heart,’ (p. 21.) 
is a line which will meet with very cbdurate censors, we hope, 
in all who peruse it ;——and the following, 
‘ Now to Heav’n upsoar’d the ethereal flame, 
Now blazed some humble charmer’s rustic fame,’ 


applied to King David’s harp, (unless b/azed be most inaccu- 
rately used for 4/azon’d,) is too sublime for our comprehension. 


In the picture of the North American Indians, two figures are | 


introduced, which are perhaps too shocking for the minute deli- 
neation either of painter or of poet: a mother is described as 
about to destroy her female child, from a fearful anticipation of 
its suffering the same miseries which she herself has experi- 
enced. Miss Aikin has, however, coloured the scene with judg- 
ment; and she is but too well supported in her facts by 


historical authorities : 


«¢ Swift, swift,” she cries, ‘ receive thy last release ; 
Die, little wretch ; die once and be at peace! 
Why shouldst thou live, in toil, and pain, and strife, 
To curse the names of mother and of wife? 
To see at large thy lordly master roam, 
The beasts his portion and the woods his home, 
Whilst thou, infirm, the sheltering hut must seek, 
Poorly dependent, timorously weak, 
There hush thy babe, with patient love carest, 
And tearful clasp him to thy milkless breast, 
Hungry and faint, while feasting on his way 
Thy reckless hunter wastes the jocund day ? 
Or, harder tack, his rapid courses share, 
With patient back the galling burden bear, ‘ 
While he treads light, and smacks the knotted thong, 
And goads with taunts his stagg<ring troop along? 
Enough ;....’tis love, dear babe, that stops thy breath ; 
Tis mercy lulls thee to the sleep of death ; 
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Ah! would for me, by like indulgent doom, 

A. mother’s hand had rais’d the early tomb! 

O’er these poor bones the moons had rolled in vain, 
And brought nor stripes nor famine, toil nor pain; 
1 had not sought in agony the wild, 

Nor, wretched, frantic mother! killed my child!” 


At page 24. we find an animated passage, on a subject which 
indeed requires poetical ability to adorn it with any thing new 
in thought or expression. We allude to the Slave-Trade ;— 
and Miss Aikin may claim a distinguished place among those 
of its humane enemies, who have appealed to the hearts (if 
they have hearts,) of its unfeeling friends. After having de- 
scribed the agony of a mother on the sale of her son to slavery, 
and her unavailing prayer to her husband, the poem thus forc- 
ibly continues : 7 

© On to the mart the sable tyrant drives 

~ His flocks of children, and his herds of wives; . 
For toys, for drams, their kindred blood is sold, 
And broken female hearts are paid with gold ; 
Exulting Avarice gripes his struggling prize; | 
The Savage tenders, and the Christian buys !” 


This epistle concludes also with a very poetic denial of the 
teal existence of that state of connubial happiness in a rude and 
‘simple life, which poetry has delighted to imagine : 


¢ No !—vain the search —of warm poetic birth, 
Arcadian blossoms scorn the fields of earth ; 
No love-lorn swains, to tender griefs a prey, 
Sigh, sing, and languish through the live-long day ; 
No rapturous husband and enamour’d wife, 
To live and love their only care in life, 
With crook and scrip on flowery banks reclined, 
Breathe the warm heart, and share the answering mind.’— 


&c. &c. &c. 


The third epistle opens in a vigorous strain, and worthy of 
its object,—the dawn of civilization, of freedom, and of the 
virtues. A striking sketch of the manners of Greece and 
Rome succeeds ; and the present degraded state of the antient 
s&its of glory and of genius is forcibly depicted. ‘The condi- 
tion of woman throughout is shewn to follow and to imitate 
the course of man. The promulgation of Christianity is justly. 
hailed as a new security for the interests of woman: but the 
light which breaks-in on her prospects from this quarter is 
suddenly obscured by the frightful appearance of Superstition, 
and all her dark train of monastic privations and penances. 


. Rev. ’APRIL, 1811. Ce. Among 
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- Among the faults of this portion of the poem, we have to 
tiotice the. following. — Page 32. contains a very atkward, 
and to us an inexplicable, parenthesis : 

‘ Bright as the welcome orb that wakes to chase 
The polar night from earth’s reviving face —. 
(Grim Power, that shakes the meteor from his hair, ' 
While shaggy prowlers in the fitful glare | 
Roam with rude yells along the mountains drear, 
Ravening and yet sindiscigtinied to fear) 
Behold, my friend, with pleased and anxious gaze 
Fair Reason’s day-star light her gradual blaze,’ &c. &c, 
This, we confess, sounds to us as grand and as incomprehen- 
sible as any of the harangues of Antient Pistol. At page 34: 
too, .we have another specimen of bombast; . 
¢ These were the days, while yet the scourge and chain 
Quivered and clank’d in wild War’s demon train.’— 


The omission ‘of ‘the article ina passage at p. 35. ¢ yet self- 
same clay,’ ‘&c. is an error which this fair author should leave 
to more licentious writers: she is every way superior to the 
use of such paltry supports to a feeble and defective style.— 
‘Vampire forms’ (39.) are unintelligible, without a refer- 
énce to the Annual Register, and a full perusal of the story of - 
the‘Dead Men of Pest. —* Awake,’ in the same place, is used’ 
for awaken : —but perhaps the quantity rather than the quality 
of precedents will be pleaded on this as on other occastons.— 
‘The barbarous brood of spoil and war,’ (p. 43-) or the 
Northern conquerors of Rome, are described, we think, in 
terms which approximate to the Bathos : | 


‘ Nearer and nearer yet, with harpy rush 
They sweep; they. pounce, they violate, they crush ; 
_ . Flap their triumphant wings o’er grovelling Rome, 
And roost in Glory’s desolated home.’ 
The conclusion, perhaps, redeems. the former part of this 


passage. The ghosts of some noble Romans, Brutus, Portia,. 
Petus, Arria, &c. have been before introduced on the scene: 


‘ Scared at the portent, see the phantom train 
Veil their wreathed brows ;° then, rising in disdain, 
- With. thunders borne upon the howling wind, 
Leave Rome and all her infamy behind.’ 


This description is general and striking : but'the minute parti- 
cularity of the foregoing destroys all the effect of poetry 3 
which, as an excellent critic observed, delights only in large 
appearances. "We must remark also the obvious and unpleas-. 
ing allitération.of the lines, page 46. : | 
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srs ‘¢ ———» explore on veriturous wing” | 
The wastes-of winter and the wilds of spring.” 
‘The beauties of this Epistle are numerous. We haye.al 
ready mentioned the opening lines with due praise ; and the 
descriptions of the Trojan Captive, of the pS sh Mother, 
‘and especially the contrast between the matrons of Antient 
‘Rome and its succeeding race of abandonéd empresses or 
voluptuous devotees, equally demand our approbation. We 
observe indeed an occasional sprinkling of Sopnie. Ghieap and 
‘hackneyed mythology, which had better have been omitted ; 
such aS, : a4 + : 4 
‘ The dire Bellona and the warrior God, nol 
¢ The golden Archer, and chaste Huntress Queen,” 


© Jove-born Pallas, and the Thunderer,’ ; &c. but on the whole 
much good sense, and much good poetry, appear in this as in 
every other part of the work. — We- could: point out. several 
Strong couplets, but we prefer to give a fuller display of the 
‘ writer’s poetical talents, and therefore select the passage in 
fj which, after having dwelt on the nobler value which the 
Christian promises of future happiness gave to the union of the 
sexes, the author laments the fatal blight of these fair hopes 
by the monastic institutions : 











‘ And thee, O woman, formed with smiling mien sf 
To temper man, and guild the social scene, 
Bid home-born blessings, home-born virtues rise, . 
And light the sunbeam in a husband’s eyes,— 
Thy dearest bliss the sound of infant mirth, . © 
His heart thy chief inheritance on carthh— => 
Thee too, as fades ‘around heaven’s blessed light, 
And age to age’rolls on a darker night, = > 
With steely gripe the exulting hag invades, 

And drags relentless-to her sullen shades. : 
O hear the sighs that break the sluggish air ti 
Mixt with the convent:hymn, the convent prayer, * : 
The languid lip-devotion of despair! 

But ne’er could cloister rule or midnight.bell, 283 =~ 


Petiauce, or fast, in dank and lonesome cell, . GRAS 
Break the mind’s spring, or stupefy to rest Ped ie 
The master-passion of an ardent breast. 7 


‘Yn that dim cell the rapt Theresa ties 
~~ Engulft and lost in speechless ecetasies ; - 
Ali-powerful love has lit the-holy flame, © 
: The fuel altered, but the:fire the same? 2 2 
Yn the fourth Epistle, Miss Aikin ‘takes a wide survey of 
the female chardctér ‘in various ages and countries; dil#ting, 
However, most largely on times compatatively moderns and 
= Cc2 marking 
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marking the deadly effects of polygamy in the East, and the. 


equally destructive corruption of female manners arising from 

the gallantry of the more brilliant western courts. This Gal- 

Jantry is admirably personified ; as well as the chaster form of 

‘Chivalry. The heroism of the Swiss women, in the last inva- 

‘sion of their country, is aptly introduced ; and even in France, 

although not pure enough for freedom,’ as it is justly re- 
marked, some heroines are discovered : 


‘ But blest the land, where ages glide away, 

And not a single heroine starts to.day : 

?Tis angry skies must nurse that daring form, 

As billows rock the petrel of the sterm : - 

Domestic virtue, femininely frail, 

Courts the pure azure, and the summer gale ; 

A brooding halcyon, on her island-aest, 

Lulled on old Neptune’s pleased pacific breast. 

Such lot ts ours, so Yests our rock-bound isle, 

A soft asylum rearéd in Ocean’s smile. 

Thither fond Fancy flies, with busy care 

Decks forth the scene, and paints it fresh and fair ; 

Soft Memory comes, adds every touching grace, 

The form familiar, and the well-known face ; 

uick beats my heart, mine eyes with rapture stream, 

- And truth and daylight burst upon my dream.’ 


By this pleasing transition, we are brought home to Eng- 
land ; and, as is most natural, the fair writer here puts forth 
all her strength.—After a brief but affectionate tribute to her 


friends, she‘ continues to 


‘ Traee English manners with an English heart. 
But not alone one fleeting speck of time — 
Shall flash in my contemporary rhyme : 
Our sex’s honour, and our country’s weal, 
Past or to come, this patriot breast must feel ; 
O’er the long lapse of years these-eyes must roll, 
And all its mazes agitate my soul; 
For, who that marks along the valley gleam, 
The silver waves of some majestic stream,’ &c. &c. 


We have rtot room for the close of this passage, which 


contains a simile that is, to our apprehension, equally appro- 
priate and original. —— We are now invited to view, with a 
rapid coup d’eil, the distinguished female characters who have 
adorned our annals. . Several heroic names are mentioned : ¢ but 
few our Amazons’, as the writer does not seem -reluctant to 
observe.—She dwells with true pleasure on the offspring of 2 
more. cultivated state of society; on the daughter of Sir 
Thomas. More ; on the gentle Lady Jane Grey ; and, witha 
Mixture of triumph and of shame, on the - Maiden Queen. 
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Miss Aikin’s Epistles on Women, x89 


The widow and the historian of Colonel Hutchinson, and the 
excellent Lady Russell, receive their highly merited panegyric 5 
and then, after having nobly exhorted th2 sons of fair Albion to 
appreciate and to act on the claims of the female understand- 
ing, the poetess thus bids farewell to the daughters, of her 
country : 


‘ For you, bright daughters of a land renowned, 

By genius blest, by glorious freedom crowned, 
Safe in a polish’d privacy, content : 
To grace, not shun, the lot that Nature lent 
Be yours the joys of home, affection’s charms, 
And infants clinging with caressing arms : 

_ Yours too the boon, of Taste’s whole garden free, 
To pluck at will her bright Hesperian tree; _ 
Uncheck’d the wreath of each fair Muse assume, 
And fill your lap with amaranthine bloom. 


* * 7 % * * 
a * * “% * 


Strikes the pure bard his old romantic lyre ? 
Let high Belphaebe warm, let Amoret sweet inspire. 
Does Flistory speak ? drink in her loftiest tone, , 
And be Cornelia’s virtues all your own. 
‘Thus sclf-endowed, thus armed for every state, 
Improve, excel, surmount, subdue your fate { 
So shall at length enlighten’d Man efface ~ 
That slavish stigma, seared on half the race, 
His rude forefather’ shame ; and pleased confess, 
?Tis yours to elevate, "tis your’s to bless ; | 
Your interest one with his; your hopes the.same ; 
Fair peace in life, in death undying fame, t 
And bliss in worlds beyond, the species’ general aim, 
&¢ Rise,”’ shall he cry, *‘O woman, rise! be free! — 
My life’s associate, now partake with me ;__ 
Rouse thy keen energies, expand thy soul, 
_ And see, and feel, and comprehend the whole; . 
My deepest thoughts, intelligent, divide ; 
When right confirm me, and when erring guide ; 
Soothe all my cares, in all my virtues blend,+ — 
And be, my sister, be at length my friend.”— 


‘We will not lessen the effect of this.conclusion by record- 
ing any of the little verbal criticisms which occurred to us in 
re-pemugng the last epistle ; and we dismiss the poem by ex- 
pressing the warmest wish that the good, the philosophical, 
and the patriotic design of its writer may not wholly be frus- 
trated ; but that the great truth, to the support of which her 
pen has devoted itself, may impress some few out of the many. 
who will peruse these epistles, with its importance: stamping 
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39° Mrs. More’s Practical Piety. - 
the moral of her song on every intellect that is vigorous enough 
te recdive and tenacious enough to retain it : 


Kin : FY, Maa, stamp. the moral 00 thy haughty mind : 
Degrade the sex, and thou degrad’st the kind ! 
Rduae? oP lows bie Sean 
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Be generous then !—unbind 
Your barbarous shackles, loose the female mind 3 
Aid its pew flights, instruct its wavering wing, 
And gyide its thirst to Wisdom’s purest spring 5 
Sincere as generous, with fraternal heart, 
Spurn the dark satirist’s unmanly part ; 

F Scorn tpo the flatterer’s, in the medium wise, 
Nor feed those follies that yourselves despise.’ 


We have considered the chief subject of this production as 
of such paramount consequence, that we have dwelt on it even 
at the risque of some repetition ; and we are now restricted by 
our limits to a very cursory notice of the miyor poems which 
are subjoined to the principal composition. They are, indeed, 
very inferior to it in every point of view; and although some 
few. parts of them display the same clearness and correctness 
of thought .and the same force of language that are observable 
in the more finished passages of the epistles, yet, on the whole, 
they exhibit a larger proportion of inaccuracies and defects. 
Every reader of the volume will, we think, be ready to shew 
the same preference, and to say, 


Ss Mallen de frumine magno ; 
P ° ~ ° , z 99 
Quam ex hoc | fonticulo tantundem sumere. | Ho ds 
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Art.V.. Practical Piety ; or.the Influence of the Religion of 
the Heart on the Conduct. of the Life. .By Hannah More. 
I2mo. 2 Vols. pp.§56, 108 6d. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 


1811. 


—— 


A QUIBBLING gentleman, having been asked his opinion of 
Mrs. More’s Practical Piety, replied that it contained more 
piety than could be practised, The great majority of this 
lady’s readers_will probably be of the:same opinjon ; and, not- 
withstanding the good writing, the serious spirit, the impyes- 
Sive reflectidns, and the numerous moral lessons, which thes¢ 
volumes ‘display, we suspect that they will excite discouragement _ 
inistead of sdvshicticn: that they will impress the jdea of the im; 
possibility of religion, rather than induce a hope of succeeding 
in the attempt to gain it; and that the mass of mankind will be 
inclined td think, if Mrs. More’s requisites for the formation of 
the charactet be Correct, that.no real Christian (except one) ev 
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did-or can exist under the sun. It appears to us, indeed, - thas. 


in certain points she has pushed the matter to an unjustifiable 
extreme, and has represented the true Christian to be a chas 
racter as much beyond the reach of humanity, as. the ideal wise 
man of the Stoics ; for to annihilate self-love is as impossible 
as to annihilate the passions and affections. 

It. is unfortunate, too, that the prominent doctrine, on which 
this lady attempts to erect the sublimest system of practical 
piety, is (as we think) very ill calculated to support such 2 
superstructure. She informs us, indeed, in the preface, that 
‘she has avoided, as far as Christian sincerity permits, all con- 
troverted topics, ‘and has shunned whatever might. lead to dis- 
putation rather than profit:’ but the style and. mode of het 
opening convey an indirect invitation to controversy ; and by 

Jaying down a principle which she knows will not, be granted, 
she vitiates at the commencement all her subsequent reason- 
ing. That which she assumes as a fact is rather an argument 
for not expecting any refined and high-toned morality from 
human beings, than a ground for addressing them with ¢alls to 


holiness. According to Mrs. M.’s account of the state and » 


condition of man, on whom, ¢ universally, the - moral corruption 
of our first parent has been entailed,’ a very unpromising field 
expands before the moral preacher. A Being may be sick or 
diseased, without having his constitution essentially destroyed ; 
or he may be /st, like a sheep, and yet be capable of being 
restored to the right track: but when a Being is corrupt y 
nature, or is one complete mass of corruption, his recovery is 
hopeless, and it would be absurd to expect from him the Ccon- 
duct or capacity of a man in health. Yet Mrs. More contends 
that we cannot begin a religious life except with ‘ the persua- 
sion that man is dy nature in a state of alienation from God?’ 


but if he be 4y nature in this state, it follows that Ged made . 


man in a state of. alienation to himself; which is a singular 
reason for loving God, a strange inducement to strive after 
high attainments in wiigue | This is the same assaying that 
we must not think of being good; unless we set out inet 
believing that it is utterly impossible that we should be good 
Jt is the same as saying that the soil is incorrigibly barren, al 
nothing will grow on it, and, that therefore we must endeavour 
to raise on it all the choicest plants:—We wish that so amiable 
_and highly cultivated a mind as that of Mrs. More could. Be 
cured of so palpable and glaring an absurdity. 

It will be said perhaps, that, though human _ nature. is in so 
-debased and fallen a state as to. be incapable by itself of think- 
ing or doing any good thing, yet by the help of Divine .Grace 
_ the insufficiency is removed : but if-an absolute incapacity-or 
He Cc 4, a complefe 
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a complete moral death has fallen on man, how ludicrous, how 
farcical, is religious exhortation! Far be it from us to deny 
the influence of the Divine Spirit, or the access of the Deity 
_to the souls of men, for this would be to deny his intellectual 
and moral providence : all that we assert is that the influences 
of the Spirit,—like the genial influences of the dew, the rain, 
and the sun, to which they are compared in Scripture, — are . 
exerted on a soil that is #ot absolutely barren by nature: but 
that the exhortations to holiness, and the offers of help, imply 
some capability, some power, in the Beings to whom they are 
addressed. What can be more clear than that, if man can do no- 
thing, he has nothing to do ?—- We acknowlege that we prefer 
both the sentiment and the language of our great Bard to those 
of Mrs. More, on this occasion: ‘* What a piece of work is 
man! How noble in reason! how infinite in FacuLT1Es! in 
form and moving, how express and admirable! in action, how 
like a god! the beauty of the world ! the paragon of animals !” 
Yet seemingly Mrs. More would add, with the afflicted 
Prince, but “ man delights not me :” though we question 
whether she would forgive us if we were to pursue the text, 
and exclaim, * nor woman neither.” 

Instead of considering man as by nature fit for nothing but a 
devil, surely it would be better adapted to the purpose of the 
religious admonisher to display his virtuous capabilities ; to ap- 
prize him, at the same time, of the difficulties and discourage- 
ments which await him ; and, as religion 1s ‘¢a reasonable ser- 
vice,’ to engage his reason on the side of his duty. ~ What is 
man? Draw him fairly. Take him for what he is worth. - 
He is a being compounded of matter and mind. He has ap- 
petites and passions, as well as reason and understanding. He 
is capable of attainments in knowlege and in piety, which make 
him approximate to the angelic state ; and he has also lusts 
and propensities which place him on a level with the brutes. 
Though, however, he has the appetites of brute animals, brute 
animals have not his reason, nor his capacity for knowing, 
acknowleging, and adoring his Maker. Let intellect, let piety 
predominate, and how noble, how great is man! Let reason 
be stifled by passion, and how despicable, how truly little 1s 

‘he ! What, then, is the rational course to be pursued by a 
writer who wishes consistently to display ‘ the Influence of the 
Religion of the Heart on the Conduct of Life’? "We answer, 
tell not man that his heart is corrupt by nature, but tell him 
that-it becomes corrupt from the want of due watchfulness and 
culture 3 and from an inattention to those natural and spiritual 
means which are offered to him by’ the providence and the 


grace of God. Had Mrs. More thus bottomed her — 
| eadationn ~~ , , she 
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she would nét only have avoided controversy, but would 
have been kept from some high-flying and visionary morality, 
which belongs not to human beings in their present circum- 
stances. er id 
After these general remarks, we must take some notice of 
the work before us in detail. To the leading propositions 
maintained in the first two chapters, viz. that * Chfistianity is 
an internal and a practical principle,’ every person who is ace. 
quainted with the preaching of our Blessed Saviour must as-_ 
sent. Mrs. M. very jusly asserts that ¢ all the doctrines of the 
gospel are practical principles ;’ that ‘the finest theory never 
carried any man to heaven ;’ and that ‘ doing good is the vocae 
tion of the Christian :’ but we do not allow that this ‘ doing 
ood’ can ¢ only be grafted on the apostacy of man ;’ (Vol. 1. 
. 8.) nor that we ought, in this view of the subject, to con- 
sider Christianity any otherwise than as a rule of life. Divines 
are very apt to distinguish between a state of innocence and a 
state of guilt, but this makes no difference as to the didactic 
part of the law. Its commands are one thing, its merciful 
clauses are another. Mrs. More is partly right, and partly 
wrong, when she maintains that ¢ man cannot be saved by a rule 
which he has violated ;’—by the rule, clearly not : but by clauses 
appended to the rule he certainly may. When it ts added to 
the denunciation against sin, if the wicked will forsake bis way, 
&c. God will abundantly pardon, a provision is made for the 
pardon of the rebel. | 
In the chapter on ‘ Mistakes in Religion,’ the author sug- 
gests several pertinent remarks on the self-deception which is 
practised in this respect. ‘Three different sorts of religious pro- 
fessors are here noticed, and to each are suitable admonitions 
addressed : 
‘It is not (Mrs. More here observes) casting a set of opinions into 
a mould, and a set of duties into a system, which constitutes the 
Christian religion. ‘The circumference must have a centre, the body 
must have a soul, the performances must have a principle. Outward 
observances were wisely constituted to rouse our forgetfulness, to 
awaken our secular spirits, to call back our neghgent hearts; but it 
wag never intended that we should stop short in-the use of them. 


They were. designed to excite holy thongits, to quicken us to holy 
deeds, ‘but not to be used as equivalents for either. But we find it 


cheaper to serve God in a multitude of exterior acts, than to starve 
one"interior corruption.’ ok eee a 

The section on ‘ Periodical Religion’ is a continuation of the 
subject of the former chapter. Here the mistake of substitut- 
ing an occasional piety of mere forms for a prevailing principle __. 
pf piety. is well exposed ; yet we do not perceive with what 
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propriety 2 writer who ridicules periodical devotions can asy 
sert the importance of periodical festivals. 

From the chapter on ‘ Prayer,’ we could extract several ex- 
eellent passages : but one must suffice as a specimen : 


¢ Prayer is the application of want to him who only can relieve 
zt; the voice of sin to him who alone can pardon it. It is the 
urgency of poverty, the prostration of humility, the fervency of pe- 
pnitence, the confidence of trust. It is not cloquence, but earnestness, 
not the definition of helplessness, but the fecling of it ; not figures of 
speech, but compuactien of soul. It is the ‘* Lord save us, we 

erish”” of drowning Peter ; the cry of faith to the ear of mercy. 

¢ Adoration is the noblest employment of created beings ; cone 
fession the natural language of guilty creatures; gratitude the spon- 
‘aueous expression of pardoned sinners. 
.| © Prayer is desire. {t is not a conceptton of the mind, nor a mere 
effort of the intellect, nor an act of the memory ; but an elevation of 
the sou) towards its Maker; a pressing sense of our own i norance 
and infirmity, a consciousness of the perfections of God, of his reae 
divess to hear, of his power to help, of his willingness oo Save. 

¢ It is not an emotion produced in the senses, nor an effect wrought 
by the imagination ; but a determination of the will, an effusion of 
the heart. 
~ © Prayer is the guide to self knowledge by prompting us to look 
after our sis in order to pray against them ; ; a mutive to vigilance, 
by teaching us to guard against those sins which, through self exa- 
yaination, we have been enabled to detect. 
_ © Prayer is an act both of the understanding and of the heart.. The 
understanding must apply itself to the knowledge of the divine per- 
fections, or the heart will not be led to the adoration of them. It 
would not be a reasonable service, if the mind was excluded. lt must 
be rational worship, or the human worshipper would not bring to the 
Service the distinguishing faculty of his nature, which is reason. It 
must be spiritual worship, or it would want the distinctive quality to 
make it acceptable to Fim who has dec'ared that He will-be worship- 
ped: “ in spirit and in truth.” 

¢ Prayer is right in itself as the most powerful means of resisting 
sin and advancing in holiness. Jt is above all right, as every thing is 
which has the authority of Scripture, the command of God, and the 


¢xample of Christ.’ 


- The © Cultivation af a devotional Spirit’ forms a suitable ap- 
ix to the essay on Prayer; and a devotional habit is strongly 
miculcated as the best means of making the future predominate 
over the present. 
' €The love of God’ is powerfully urged as the source .of 
every right action and. feeling : but surely we cannot love God 
evith all our hearts, souls, minds, and strength, if we believe him 
to be capable of appointing ‘fallible creatures to everlasting 


punishments, or of even watching for the signer to take an 
* . onfait 
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unfair advantage of his weakness), as Mrs.. N, presents the 
case in Vol. II. p. 249. 7 


‘ God, so. far from approving a wicked man, because. he suffers 
him to go on triumphantly, seems rather, by allowing him.to con- 
tinue his smooth and prosperous course, to. bave some awful destiny 
in store for him, which will not perhaps be revealed till his repentance 
is too late ; then his knowlege of God’s displeasure, and the dreadful 
consequences of that displeasure, may be revealed together, may, be 
revealed when there is no room for mercy.’ 


What an account of the most amiable ‘of Beings! It i is, we 
presume, kindly intended to alarm the sinner, but. under a true 
religion this should only be attempted by true statements. 
Perhaps it was with the same aim that Mrs. More asserted 
(Vol. [. p. 165.) that ‘all the perfections of God stand in the 
way of creatures so guilty: but syrely the attribute of mercy 
ought to have been excepted 5 and this exception was. peculi- 
arly necessary, because, in the subsequent chapter, the bound- 


Jessness of the Divine Mercy is somewhat singularly ex¢m- 
plified : 


‘ We are disposed to urge the smallness of our offences, .as a ae 
for their forgiveness ; whereas Gad, to exhibit .the Het lt. of 
his own mercy, has taught us to allege | a plea directly contrary, 
** Lord pardon my iniquity, for it is great.” To natural reason, this 
argument of David is most extraordinary.’ 


To natural reason, and to every species of reason, this ar eu- 
ment must indeed appear extraordinary : but Mrs. M. has here 
fallen into a very palpable mistake, and then reasons on it in 
despite of common sense. In Psalm xxv. 11. the a 
particle 93 does not signify guoniam, but. quamuis.™ Pavia 
does not assign the enormity of his offence as a reason. on. why. it 
ought more readily to be forgiven 5 for then the greater ve 
crime the surer must be the pardon; and Whitfield might on 
this ground well Ri an “Whores and rogues! ‘come to 
Christ, the dirticr the better !’”— but the Psalmist. prays.to the 
Almighty for pardon, although or notwithstanding his offence 
was very great}. before we quit Mrs. More's remark, we 

must 
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*- See Bythnirl Lyra l’ropbetica, No. 14. 

+ We ought not to have been surprised, after Mrs. More liad 
quoted Ps. xxv. 11, to prove that great sins are more easily pardoned | 
than little sins, if she had referred to the common translation of 
Romans vi. 17. to shew that: the Apostle esteemed it a matter of 
thankfulness to God that the persons to whom he wrote had been the 
servants of sin. If, however, the sense of David and of the Apostle 
be correctly given, we slrall find that the former supplicates mercy 
Notwithstanding the greatness of his offence, and that the latter thanks 
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must enter our protest against her equally childish attempt to 
degrade natural reason ; for if we take away this faculty, how 
is'man to judge of Mrs. More’s book, or of any other book ? 
Are we, when religion is the topic of inquiry, to look for 
unnatural reason? No; for then religion could not be “a 
reasonable service.” . 

A curious passage occurs in the chapter intitled ¢ the hand 
of God to be acknowleged in the daily occurrences of Life,’ at 
p-172.. by which the reader will be more amused than 
edified : 

‘ I have observed, and I think I have heard others observe, that 
a common beggar had rather screen himself under the wall of a 
churchyard, if overtaken by a shower of rain, though the church- 
doors stand invitingly open, than take shelter within it, while divine 
service is performing. It is a less annoyance to him to be drenched 
with the storm, than to enjoy the convenience of a shelter and a seat, 
if he must enjoy them at the heavy price of listening to the sermon. 

¢ While we condemn the beggar, let us look into our own hearts ; 
happy if we cannot there detect somewhat of the same indolence, in- 
disposedness, and distaste to serious things! Happy, if we do not 
find, that we prefer not only our pleasures and enjoyments, but, I 
had almost said, our very pains, and vexations, and inconveniences, to 
communing with our Maker!” 


We hope that, generally speaking, we are not guite so bad as 
this lady would make us. As for the poor beggar, if she had 
a little charity, she might have found another reason for his 
preferring the shelter of the wall to that of the inside of the 
church, besides a reluctance to listen to the sermon. His rags 
make him averse to mix with well-dressed people ; or his trade 
may render it necessary to conceal himself till the proper time 
comes for his appearing at the church-yard-gate. | 

On the last three chapters in Vol. I. ¢ Christianity universa 
in its requisitions,’ ¢ Christian Holiness,’ and ¢ On the compa- 
ratively small faults and virtues,’ we have nothing ‘to remark, 
except that they contain many searching rules for conduct, and 
invite us to the highest degrees of holiness : 

¢ The holiness of God indeed is confined by no limitaticn ; ours 
is bounded, finite, imperfect. Yet let us be sedulous to extend our 


little sphere. Let our desires be large, though our capacities are 
contracted. Let our aims be lofty, though our attainments are low. 
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God, not that those who are now Christians were once sinners, but — 


that, though they had been once sinners, they now were obedient 
to the Christian doctrine. Human reason helps us to correct the 
errors of those who, for the sake of shewing their orthodoxy, catch 
at,a palpable mistranslation, and argue on it in spite of the plainest 


dictates ‘of common sense. : 


Let 
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Let us be solicitous that no day pass without some augmentation of 

~ our holiness, some added height in our aspirations, some wider ex- 
pansion in the compass of our virtues. Let us strive every day for 
some superiority to the preceding day, something that shall. distinctly 
mark the passing scene with progress ; something that shall inspire 
an humble hope that we are rather less unfit for heaven to-day, than 
we were yesterday. The celebrated artist who has recorded that he 
passed no day without drawing a ‘line, drew it not for repetition but 
for progress ; not to produce a given number of strokes, but to fore 
ward his work, to compleat his design. The Christian, like the 
painter, does not draw his lines at random, he has a model to imitate, 
as well as an outline to fill, Every touch conforms him more and 
more to the great original. He who has transfused most of the life 
of God into his soul, -has copied it most successfully.’ 


Passing over the first chapter of the second. volume, on 
¢ Self-Examination,’ we hasten to a passage in that which fol- 
lows it, on ¢ Self-Love,’ which requires animadversion.- Mrs. M. 
tells us that ‘ Self-love is the centre of the unrenewed heart ;’ 

_and she might have added, of the renewed also ; for is it pos- 
sible to prevent self-love from being the first law of our na- 

‘ture? Are we not invited to love God, because he first loved 
us? Are not the beatitudes addressed to our self-love ? 
Do not all the promises and threatenings of the Gospel. pro- 
ceed, and is not even benevolence itself recommended, on this 
principle? If Mrs. M. means to insinuate that the renewed 
heart is without self-love, she indirectly maintains the impos- 
sibility of obtainingra renewed heart. She wishes to alter Pope’s 
beautiful lines on self-love, but she spoils both the poetry and 
the accuracy of the sentiment. 

Mrs. More is net only very dictatorial to all the members of 
her own school, but endeavours to throw discredit on every 
mode of teaching Christianity except that which her example 
sanctions. In the xivth chapter, ‘On the conduct of Christians 
in their intercourse with the Irreligious,’ she censures. those 
writers who dwell on the Evidences of Christianity ; and though 
she professes not to disapprove ‘scientific inquiry in religion, 
she is not willing to give it much scope. Yet in the subse- 
quent essay, ‘ On the impropriety of introducing Religion im 
general conversation,’ she pleads for making it a. subject of 

-discussion ; though she needs not to be informed that contro- 
versial divinity is not a fit topic for general converse; that 
© polemic tattle’ can do little good; and that very few persons 
_are sufficiently atghgme on religious subjects to make them in- 
teresting and Site topics of common conversation. — ‘Fhe 
opening remarks in the xivth chapter deserve commendation 
and transcription ; | 
¢ 
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~€ The combination of integrity with discretion is the precise point 
at which a serious Christian must aim in his intercourse, and espe- 
cially, in his debates on religion, with men of the opposite descrip- 
tion. He must consider himself as not only having his own reputa- 
tion but the honour of religion in his keeping. While he must on 
the one hand “set his face as a flint”” against any thing that may be 
construed into compromise or evasion, into denying or concealing any 
Christian truth, or shrinking from any commanded duty, in order to 
gonciliate favour ; he must on the other hand, be scrupulously Care- 
ful never to maintain a Christian doctrine with an unchristian temper. 
In endeavouring to convince, he must be cautious not needlessly to 
irritate. He must distinguish between the honour of God and the 
pride of his owa character, and. never be pertinaciously supporting 
the one, under the pretence that he is only maintaining the other.’ 
Fhe dislike thus excited against the disputant is at once transferred 
tothe principle, and the adversary’s unfavourable opinion of religion: 
is augnpiented by the faults of its champion. At the same time, 
the. intemperate. champion puts it out of his power to be of any 
future service to the man whom his offensive mannerg have dis- 
gusted. ah 
_ © A éerious Christian, it is true, feels an honest indination at 
heating those truths‘on which his everlasting hopes depend, lightly 
treated. He caitmot but feel his heart rise at the affront offered to hia 
Maker. But itistead’of calling down fire from heaven on the reviler’s 
head, he will raise a secret supplication to the God of heaven in his 
favour, which, if it change not the heart of his opponent, will not. 
only tranquillize his own, but soften it towards his adversary ; for we 
cannot:easily' hate the man for whom we pray. | 
¢ He.who advocates the satred cause of Christianity should be. ' 
particularly‘aware (cautious) of fancying that his being religious will 
atone for his being disagreeable ; that his orthodoxy will justify his 
uncharitableness, ‘or his zeal make up for his indiscretion. He must 
not persuade himself that he‘has been serving God, when he has only 
been gratifying his own resentment; when he has actually by a fiery 
defence prejudiced the cause which he might perhaps have advanced 
by temperate argument, and persuasive mildness. Even a judicious 
silence under great provocation is, iu a warm temper, real forbearance.. 
And though ‘ to keep silence from good words” may be pain and 
pain and grief must be borne, and the silence must be 
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grief, yet the 
observed. pi ie a 
- * We sometimes see imprudent religionists glory in the attacks 
which their own indiscretion has invited ; with more vanity than, 
truth they dpply the’ strong-and ill chosen term of persecution, to** 
the ‘sénéefs and ridieule which- some impropriety ‘of ‘manner or some™ 
if of their own.has occasioned.“ Now and then it is to be’ 
feared the censure: may be deserved, and the high professor may pose. 
sibly be but_an indifferent moralist. Even a goed man, a point we 
are not sufficiently ready to concede, may have ‘been blameable in 
some instance, on which his cerfsurers will naturally have kept a keen 
eye. On these occasions how forcibly does the pointed caution réciit, 


whieh, was implied by the divine moralist on the mount, and — 
oe | 12 y 
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by the Apostle Peter to distinguish for whose jie we are meen 


niated. 

‘ By the way, this sharp look out of worldly ‘men on the: 
of religion, 1 is not without very important uses. While zt serves to 
promote circumspection in the real Christian ; the detection to which 
it. leads in the case of the hollow professor, forms a broad’and useful 
line of distinction between two classes of characters 8o essentially dis 
timet, and yet so frequently, so ain and 80 tticasialdigs cons 


founded. me 


- Considering the nature and condition of man, the hints on 
‘Christian Watchfulness’ are worthy of notice ; and the distinc- 
fions between < true and false zeal’ are very, necessary : — but 
when, in the chapter on ‘ Insensibility to Eternal Things,’ this 
practical writer attempts to alarm the honest man of business by 
telling him that, ‘in one respect, the danger is greater to him 
who is best employed,’ what kind of answer must she expect 
from the virtuous tradesman ? Looking on our virtues only 
as minor sins, this lady may regard the man of business, who 
cannot devote the time which she gives to pious exercises 
and sublime meditation, as in a <iangerous state: but, without 
unintelligible refinements, the safest maxim is that the hones¢ 
and upright discharge of the duties of-our present station 1s the 
best preparative for heaven. Visionaries and enthusiasts ‘talk, 
of certain frames, meditations, and anticipations, as symptoms 
of suitable preparation for eternity :, but, since all that is rey 
quired of us is ¢o do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with our God, we rit not be terrified by those who charge us 
with insensibility to eternal things unless we adopt all their. 
flights, fancies, and austerities. 

A chapter on. ‘ Happy Deaths’ affords Mrs. M. an oppor. 
tunity of descanting on .the exits of some avowed ‘infidels 5. 
another, on ‘ the Sufferings of Good Men,’ represents the ad-. 
vantages of religion im seasons of affliction; and the concluding 
chapter exhibits their ‘ temper and conduct in sickness and. 
ime The uses of affliction are well displayed : 


: © Let us-confess, that in all the trying circumstanees of this: 
changeful ecene, there is something infinitely soothing to the feelings; 
ofaChristian, something inexpressibly tranquillizing to bis mind, te. 


_know that he has nothing to do with events but to submit to: ‘them. 


that he has nothing to do with the revolutions of life byt to acquiesce. 
in thém; as the dispensationg. of eternal wisdom; that he has not to 
take the management out of the hands of Providence, but subiints-" 
sively to follow the divine leading ; that he has not to contrive for 
to-morrow, but to acquiesce to-day; not to condition about events 
yet to come, but to meet those which are present with cheerful re- 
signation. Let him be thankful that as he could not by foreseeing 


Prevent them, so he was uot permitted to foresee them ; thankful for 
ignoraace 
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ignorance where knowlege. would only prolong without preventing 
suffering ; thankful for that grace which has promised that our 
strength shall be proportioned to our day; thankful that as he is not 
responsible for trials which he has not brought on himself, so by the 
goodness of God these trials may be improved to the noblest. pur- 

ses. ‘The quiet acquiescence of the heart, the annihilation of the 
will under actual circumstances, be the trial great or small, is more 
acceptable to God, more indicative of true piety, than the strongest 
general resolutions of firm acting and deep submission under the most 
trying unborn events. In the remote case, it is the imagination which 
submits; in the actual case, it is the will. 

‘We are too ready to imagine that there is no other way of servin 
‘God but by active exertions, exertions which are often made becaus 
they indulge our natural taste, and gratify our own inclinations. But 
it is. an error to-imagine that God,. by putting us into any supposable 
situation, puts it out of our power to glorify him; that he can place 
us under any circumstances which may not be turned to some account, 
either for ourselves or others. Joseph in his prison, under the strongest 


disqualifications, loss of liberty, and a blasted reputation, made wa 
both for his own high advancement and for the deliverance of Israel. 


- Daniel in his dungeon, not only the destined prey, but in the very : 
jaws of furious beasts, converted the King of Babylon, and brought : 
him to the knowlege of the true God. Could prosperity have 
=_ the former? Would not prosperity have prevented the 

tter 2” 


We have now extended this article sufficiently to enable our 
readers to judge of the merit of the present work. Mrs. More is 
what the Methodists would term “ an awakening writer,” and 
some of her expressions are in the true tabernacle style; ex. gr. 
¢-It is always time enough to enter into hell.’ Occasionally, 
she is inelegant, as when she talks of ¢ haggling for deductions ;” 
Of © clearing away the score ;’ of ‘ clearing as he goes ;’ it is * the 
thing in the world, &c.: but, on the whole, these volumes are 
very. creditable to the writer as compositions. They also manifest 
her knowlege of the heart ; and if the world would listen to 
many of her maxims, it would certainly be a better world than 
it is. Perhaps, however, as the sentiments of the pious writer 
are not here given in the form of a novel, this work may not 
be: so popular as Celebs: but we approve the unfaseinating 
mode which she has adopted; and, though we do not coincide 
with all her doctrine, we hope that those of her hints which 
are reducible to practice will not be lost on a Christian com- 


‘munity, Mo: 
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Art. VI. Elements of Art, 2 Poem, in Six Cantos; with Notes 
and a Preface; including Strictures on the State of the Arts, 
Criticism, Patronage, and Public Taste. By Martin Archer 
Shee, R.A. tvo. pp. 428. 138. Boards. Miller. 1809. 


WE must assign the same reason for our delay in criticizing 
this able performance, as that which forms a part of the 
author’s own apology for so long deferring the continuation of 
his popular poem intitled “ Rhymes on Art *.” Want of op- 
portunity to pay sufficient attention to the present work has 
solely occasioned our seeming neglect of it; and indeed the 
room, which an adequate review of so interesting a composi- 
tion demanded, necessarily occasioned some temporary post- 
ponement of its elaims, in favour of competitors which were 


inferior, but more easily dismissed. 
Mr. Shee’s original design, and present curtailment of that 


plan, are thus explained by himself: 


‘ In one poem, of four parts, he had intended to treat at large, of 
the rise, progress, present state, and principles of painting. ‘The 
first part was to have unfolded its origin, progress, and perfection 
amongst the ancients. ‘Ihe second, its revival and advancement 
among the Italians, Flemish, and French. The third, its ris¢, 
progress, and present state in Britain; and the fourth was to have 
been devoted to a didactic essay on its principles and powers. 

¢ Upon this plan, however, the author had not proceeded far, 
before he discovered, that his ambition surpassed his ability ; and 
that he had neither learning nor leisure sufficient for the task which’ 
he had proposed. The subject so branched around him in all direc 
tions ; such ‘“ a swarm of topics settled on his pen,”? that he shrunk 
from his undertaking, contracted his views, and contented himself 
with attempting to erect a small didactic lodge on the site of the poe- 
tical palace which he had projected. 

‘ The volume therefore, which he now presents to the public, 
with that which preceded it, completes the project of his humbler 
hopes; although the two include but a small portion of his original 


design.’ 


After having observed that ‘ whatever appears in his present 
work of a satirical character is incidental to it; that his plan is 
preceptive ;’ and that he therefore only occasionally continues 
‘the Remonstrance of a Painter ;’ he states more specifically 
the contents of the volume, in the following manner: 


‘ As the title announces, they refer principally to those early 
‘periods of study, for the direction of which, former writers have in 
a great measure neglected to provide. His work has no pretensiong 
to be considered as a regular treatise on painting ; nor does it aspire 


a 





* See the M.R. for July, 1805. 
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to instruct the enlightened connoisseur, or the accomplished artist. 
To the undisciplined tyro of Taste he would address himself: he takes. 
up the student in the weak and helpless momeuts of inexperience, 
when, an infant in the nursery of Art, he begins to feel his teet and 
moves in tottering « apprehension : : when all is doubt and indeciston— 
eagerness without object, and impetuosity without force or direction. 
He would, in short, furnish the young painter with a guide, of 
which, at a similar period of study, the author himself experienced 
the want: a guide, which though it may not secure him from error, 
or conduct him to excellence, will at least tend to open the country 
to his view, to.lead him in the tracks of common sense, and stimulate 
his powers, if it cannot strengthen them.’ 

We shall subjoin a brief abstract of the subjects of each 
canto, and then examine the several beauties and detects, both 
of the text and the notes; in due order. 

Canto I., after a modest reference to the author’s former. 
work, commences with an appropriate invocation to Taste. It 
gives some excellent general rules to guide the judgment of the 
young painter ; and naturally alludes to the disadvantage under 
which he labours, in comparison with the poetical student, 
who has full access to the purest modes of his art. The cha- 
racters of ‘Timanthes, the exclusive encomiast of drawing ; 
Panzeus, of colouring; Euphranor, the servile copyist of na- 
ture ; and ‘Torso, the bigotted admirer of the beau ideal of an- 
tient art; are admirably sketched and contrasted. Mr. Shee 
disclaims all personality: but doubtiess, as in the case of the. 
club described in the Rambler, some offended coxcomb has 
ere this fitted the general fool’s cap to his own dear brows.— 
These characters, which may be considered as beacons in the 
art of painting, to point out the dangerous shoals and cur- 
rents which the student ought most carefully to avoid, are fol- 
‘lowed by some farther precepts. Among the rest, we find an 
earnest recommendation of the study of antient sculpture, as 
the school of beauty and grace; accompanied, at the same 
time, with a caution against that dryness of manner, which is 
often occasioned by an injudicious devotion to the antique ; and 
which is best counteracted by the advantages that are to be 
derived from attentively copying the living model. 

The {Id Canto touches on several of the studies necessary to 
the formation of a painter, — Anatomy, Perspective, and Ar- 
chitecture,—and gives a noble and comprehensive character of. 
Painting, as including and commanding all the departments 
of Taste. ‘The origin of that excellence in Sculpture, to which 
the Grecian artists exclusively attained, is (perhaps justly as to 
one leading cause,) ascribed to the inspired efforts of her ge- 
nius, aroused for the support of her religion. — The — 
Jupiter of Phidias, and his Minerva, are described and duly 

regretted 5 . 
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regretted 3 while the Venus de Medici, and the Apollo Belvi- 
dere, are poetically painted, in colours worthy of the originals. 
"Che Hercules, the ‘Torso, and the Laocoon, are not omitted ; 
nor the Elgin marbles; and the Canto concludes with a sup- 
plication to Time and Chance to destroy no farther the inesti- 
nable relics of the perfection of art, and with a highly ani- 
mated address to the spirit of Antient Greece, 

In the IIId Canto, the student is introduced as reviewing his 
progress through the course of preparatory study. He is here 
wisely reminded that, however high his ambition may begin 
to soar, prodigies of early excellence are unknown in painting. 
‘The danger of dissipating the powers of his mind in too wide a 
variety of pursuits, unconnected with his principal object, 1s 
next represented to him in the well-drawn character of Hi- 
Jario. He is then exhorted to aim at the noblest departments 
of his art; and in a strain of lofty sentiment he is encouraged 
to proceed as an historical painter, amid all the difficulties and 
discouragements which are attencant on that branch of the 
profession. A feeling allusion to the less of every antient 
painting naturally introduces the supposition, that these pre- 
ductions were equal to those which we pozsess as specimens of 
the Scu/pture of antiquity. ‘The empire of Taste is happily 
imagined to heve been established in modern Italy as a com- 
pensation for the destruction of the Roman power; and the 
characters of Raphael and Michael Angelo, as the ornaments 
of the Roman school,—Rubens, of the Flemishh—Titian, of 
the Venetian,—and the Carracci, of the Bolognese,—are excele 
lently depictured.  Correggio, Rembrandt, Poussin, and Paul 
Veronesé, meet with that honour which they severally deserve, 
apportioned with equal zeal and discrimination. The silly 
atfectation of decrying the productions of the Dutch school is 
strongly ridiculed; and, im still more forcible terms of sar- 
casm, the vain pretender to taste is reprobated, for denying to 
the student in painting all access to his hoarded and_ useless 
treasures. 

Canto the [Vth begins by advising the young artist to visit 
the schools of Italy ; while it warns him not only against the 
enervating pleasures of that luxurious country, but against that 
fluctuation of taste which results from the different objects 
pursued in different schools. ‘his fickleness of judgment is 
properly exemplified in the character of Vibratio; a name, on 
the classical propriety of which we cannot compliment Mr. 
Shee. ‘The painter is again reminded of that comprehensive 
scale of study which he must adopt, in order to ensure any 
tliing approaching to excellence in his art. He must be able 
te represent all the varietics of action, passion, and character 
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in man; for which purpose, the stores of History and of Poetry 
must become his own. Homer, Virgil, and Shakspeare, are 
designated with the greatest truth as the treasury of subjects 
for painting. Several of the old masters, most celebrated for 
their general knowlege, are mentioned, viz. Leonardo da Vinci, 
Raphael, Michael Angelo, and Rubens. The advantages of a 
highly cultivated mind in an artist are clearly demonstrated in 
the character of Sir Joshua Reynolds ; who is recorded, ho- 
noured, and laménted, in strains which would have added 
something even to his living reputation. 

‘The Vth Canto is chiefly occupied with precepts, happily 
relieved, however, by characters which illustrate the author’s 
advice. Reference is made to the discourses of Reynolds, 
and to the lectures of Fuseli and Opie; and we must here 
take the opportunity of remarking, that we have seldom seen 
a more liberal and manly feeling in any professor of any art, 
towards his contemporaries and fellow-labourers, than that 
which prompts and animates every expression of Mr. Shee. 
By no means sparing of his praise, he is free and distinct in 
stating his objections wherever they arise ; and whether he is i 
delineating the peculiar powers of a Barry or those of an Opie, 
with that warmth which can best be indulged over departed : 
merit, or defending his own opinion of the superiority of Ra- 
phael to Michael Angelo against the ingenious eloquence of a 
Fuseli, he equally displays an independence and originality of 
thought, and a clear precision of language, which nothing but 
dullness or malevolence can misinterpret into arrogance. In 
this canto, the painter is cautioned against various defects, 
which seem to justify the would-be critic in his contempt 
of modern art ; among others, Manner, and the mechanism of 
the pencil, arising from an over-value of manual dexterity. 

The folly of disregarding the merits of imitation is illustrated 

in the character of Aristo: the trifling fondness for knowing 

the petty peculiarities of great artists, in the collector of anec- 

dotes, Curioso ; the affectation of travelled painters,in Balbutos 
the ‘process hunter of the palette,’ who becomes a chemist 
rather than a painter, in Parthennius; the error of those who 
ascribe too much merit to facility of execution, in Presto; and 
the defects resulting from the opposite extreme of practice, in the 
minutize-mongers who delight only in the laboured littleness of 
Denner and of Dow. 

In the last Canto, so large a variety of subjects are intro- 
duced, and those of so general a nature, that an analysis of its 
contents can scarcely be given without making too large an ad- 
dition to this abstract, which is already longer than we intended. 


The principal points are the dignity of the art, and the disgrace 
13 of 
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ef applying it to mean and unworthy purposes; with the glo- 
rious subjects for painting which are afforded by the triumphs 
and virtues of our countrymen.—The poem concludes by an 
appeal to the public spirit, ‘ to revive the moral majesty of 
the arts,’ by such patronage as no individuals, and no collective 


bodies but the government, can supply; and by reminding 
us that the agency of those arts is essential in creating and 
preserving the best renown of nations. 

We shall begin our selections of successful passages from 
the text of the first canto, where the author thus concludes 


the invocation to Taste, to which we before alluded : 


¢ In life’s gay dawn, when every hope beat high, 
And beams of glory danced before the eye, 
The Muse to thee her earliest vows address’d, 
And cast low cares for ever from her breast ; 
Thy aid in double invocation claim’d, 
As now the pencil — now the lyre inflamed. 
A guiding beam, ethereal Spirit! lend, 
At once the Painter and the Bard befriend : 
Of thee unfavour’d, what presumptuous hand 
Shall wake the strain, or dare the scene expand? 
Before thy glance life’s aukward forms retreat, 
Thy smile is triumph, and thy frown defeat !” 


We also mentioned Mr. Shee’s eulogy on that standard of 
grace and beauty which was conceived and established by the- 
Grecian artists. He thus expresses his advice on the subject ; 


‘To form your Taste, and educate your eye, 
In Beauty’s School, to polish’d Greece apply. 
Like Moses, erst on Sinai’s summit placed, 
Her favour’d hand received the laws of Taste, 
With holy zeal fulfill’d the trust assign’d, 

And broke the barbarous idols of mankind. 
She first the powers of just proportion found, 
And scatter’d parts in beauteous union bound ; 
Assembled kindred sweets from every clime, 
And form’d a standard for admiring Time. 

As mountain summits still the ray retain, 
When light declining quits the darken’d plain, 
So, in her Arts, those altitudes of mind, 

That tower above the level of mankind, 
Benighted Greece still shews the beam sublime, 
The Sun of Glory shed upon her prime. 
Successive ages consecrate her skill, 

Attest her ‘Taste, and hold it sacred still : 
Though lost her sceptre, yet her learning sways, 
Her Arts still dictate, and the world obeys. 
O! triumph truly great ! to rule the mind, 
And hold Wit’s mild dominion o’er mankind !” 
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Terminating here our extracts of beauties from the first 
canto, we shall now introduce some strictures on the faults of 
Mr. Shee’s poetical style, and shall not interrupt our farther 
selections from his verses by any verbal criticism. 

_ One of the sins which most easily beset the author’s rhymes 

is the sin of alliteration. We could fill our pages with instances 

of this offence: buit-le¢ the following suilice: & 
‘ Clustering Cupids float on flimsy wings’— =‘ 

not to mention any objections to the phraseology of this line. 


‘ Pursue her Protean skill from part to part,’— 


not to mention the false quantity of Prot&an, as the word must 
be read to make the line into a verse. 


* Heaven’s just sentence shakes the shuddering world,’ — 

‘ Mutilation mar thy matchless teil.’—- 

¢ A frothy fop, in shreds of science drest, 

A superficial smatterer at best.’ 

We are convinced that Mr. Shee betrays this fault often un- 
consciously; since he deals in that species of alliteration 
which we believe is the result only of long practice and much 
facility in committing the offence. We mean that sort of 
double echo of initials which is observable in these lines: 

« And shun the mob that shout at Mammon’s heels? 

¢ The Hero’s fame from History’s feebler hand.’— 


We pass over such examples of this practice as ¢ diligently cis- 
sipates,’ ¢ trade of Taste,’ § technic trammels,’ ¢ portrait pane- 
gyrists, &c. &c. and proceed to another defect in Mr. Shee’s 
expression, which is very offensive, and perhaps (if possible) too 
offensive to fastidious ears. We would say that 2 classical 
scholar is so disgusted by a violation of the rules of quantity, 
that his judgment sometimes receives an undue prejudice 
against the real excellences of a writer who is guilty of that 
violation. ‘Thus, for instance, we know many readers, (but 
we trust that we are above suchan undue bias,) who could ill 
relish any discussion even of antient 4r¢ from the pen ofa 
poet who unfortunately wrote | 

‘ And Agisander’s lost in Laocoon,’ 
and again, 

¢ That could to Laocoon the wreath refuse;? 
pronouncing the word in both cases Laocoon. 

How would Mr. Shee scan this line ? 
‘¢ Laocoon, ductus Neptuno sorte sacerdos.”” 

Almost as revolting to a delicate taste would be the contracted 


pronunciation of the proper name in the following verse: : 
; ‘ ¢ n 
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© In anecdotes of Art Curioso deals,? 
who must be called Curiso for the sake of the rhythm. 


© O’er drolls indecOrous, and vulgar broils,’ 


is much worse; and such an usage as indecOrous may truly be 
called vulgar. — ¢ A universal Genius,’ we conclude to be a 
false print ; as well as the word Dan’x for Daniie: but we meet 
with some familiarities, (to use the gentlest word,) which must 
have been intended, and cannot be excused. For instance : 


* And heroes ’neath triumphal arches ride,’— 
‘ For ’mongst her wonders were a choice confess’d.’— 


© Disaster’d’ is to us an unknown participle, from an un- 
known verb; and § the passions’ Protéan empire’ offends us 
again. 
‘And Colouring her rich tissued robe extends,’ 


through a line of eleven legitimate feet. 
‘To Heav’n devole’ is a phrase new to us; and, as the 
climax of the first fault which we mentioned, 
‘ In luscious Janguor every limb reclines’ — 
‘ The touch of Taste displays the tint of truth’— 
‘ The pow’rs of painting in his praise combine?— 
¢ And Fancy wafts him on her wildest wings’— 
© And Veronesé with Vecelli vies.’ 


All this is much too Darwinian for critical toleration. ‘To 
Virti’s shrine unquestioned may repair,’ cannot be pronounced 
thythmically, without substituting a much nobler divinity for 
the tenant of the shrine in question; though the author is 
certainly not prepared to call Italy the shrine of Virtye. 


¢ Now oil’s in favour, varnish now’s the rage,’ — 
‘ WVho’re always in a flutter or a flame,’ — . 
‘ But soon our speed is check’d, we pant, we blow,’— 
¢ What Friendship can’t descry, or won’t disclose’ — , 
¢'Tho’ blockheads drew around the critic’s storm’—. 
‘ Majestic peopling every public place? — 
‘Then, sure, no more with Europe’s cares oppress’d’ 
‘ Times, which our primers teach us to revere, 

The vigorous prime of man’s terrestrial year’ 
¢ For earth a triumph, and a ¢rea¢ for heaven !” 


This numerous list of errors and inaccuracies might yet be 
increased : but we turn with pleasure to the general light and 
“P€auty of the sun, from the spots which a microscopic view 
may discover in his orb. We should not have have deemed it 
worth our time and trouble to exhibit so detailed a represenra- 
Dd 4 tion 
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tion of the faults and mistakes of an inferior writer ; and per- 
haps, in the present case, we should remember that Mr. Shee’s 
professional occupations may have es precluded him from 
bestowing that attention on the revisal of his extraneous studies, 
(if a poetical system of instruction in painting can be so deno- 
minated,) which could alone have secured a greater degree of 
correctness. He himself disdains this plea, however, beyond 
the palliation of some occasional negligence ; and as the defects 
which we have noticed amount to more than can be forgiven on 
such a ground, we are compelled, reluctantly, to infer that too 
Jarge a portion of these imperfections take their rise from some 
heresy in poetic taste. ‘That Mr. Shee is a Mannerist in his 
versification, we think, has sufficiently appeared: that he is 
blameably careless as to his use of proper names is equally ma- 
nifest ; and also that he has debased a very elegant poem by 
several unpardonable vulgarisms. On the first of these heads, 
we could quote against him his own excellent condemnation of 
Manner, when obvious and obtrusive, in every art; on the 
second, (his unclassical peccadilloes,) we could again cite his 
own temperate and judicious praise of the study of the learned 
languages ; and on the third, (his colloquial familiarities,) we 
are sure that we need say nothing to convince him of his 
error. —Let us now engage in the more welcome occupation of 
selecting amusement for our readers, and at the same time of 
contributing to the well-merited reputation of Mr. Shee. 

The description of the Venus, in the second Canto, appears 
to us very happily executed ; 


¢ With modest mien the sov’reign beauty stands, 
And seeks to shun the homage she commands, 
Averts her face with such a timid air, 
The marble seems to burn in biushes there ; 
While grace and ease in every limb unfold, 
The Paphian fair that fired the world of old. 


¢ Each charm divine that Nature’s stores supply, 
To fire the Poet’s thought or Painter’s eye ; 
Whate’er of Love’s elysium fancy views, 
Or Heaven unfolds in vision to the Muse, 
The curious Artist caught, with care combined, 
Fix’d as he found, and as he wrought refined, 
Till rapt, the wave’s proud offspring he outvies, 
And bids a rival from the rock arise, 
When Nature, watchful of the process, view’d 
A form so lovely, from a mass so rude 3 
When, in the won’drous work, she saw her own, 
By art outdone, and e’en excell’d in stone, - 
Amazed, she paused—confess’d the conquering fair, 


Set her bright seal, and stamp’d perfection there. y 
et 
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Yet, while we view those beauties which might move} 
immortal breasts, and warm a world to love, 

No coarse emotions rise, no vulgar fires 

Profane the sacred passion she inspires ; 

Each sense refined to rapture as we gaze, 

Like heav’n’s pure angels finds its bliss in praise.’ 


We could wish to extract the address to the Spirit of Antient 
Greece, from the same canto, but we must press forwards to 
other ornaments of the work. In a preceding page, we al- 
luded to the author’s preference of Raphael to Michael Angelo, 
and should be well pleased to quote from his notes a free and 
most able defence of his opinion: but to shew that he justly 
appreciates the really wonderful character of Buonaroti, we 
shall transcribe his account of that prodigy of art from the text 
of the third Canto ;: 


$ Majestic Genius ! from whose daring hand 
Spring’s all that’s great in thought, or action grand, 
What’er can awe the soul on sacred plan, 
Or strike stupendous in the powers of man ; 
In forms emaciate cramp’d, before his day, 
The meagre muscle scarce appear’d to play, 
The story’s strength, the enervate action marr’d, 
Man seem’d a sapless statue, stiff and hard, 
But torpid while the plastic lumber lay, 
Prometheus like, he fired the lifeless clay, 
Bade every limb enlarge--each breast expand, 
And pour’d a race of giants from his hand. 
Behold him, still as Genius prompts, impart 
A bolder grace to each subservient Art, 
While now the powers of Phidias he displays, 
Now leaves Palladio but the second praise, 
Whether he rears the Prophet’s form on high, 
Or hangs the dome enormous in the sky. 
On Painting’s proudest pinion soars sublime, 
Scales heav’n itself, and scorns the bounds of times 
Thro’ all his toils, triumphant vigour swells, 
And grandeur in impressive glory dwells. 
His fiery soul beyond this sphere of things, 
To man’s more awful scene hereafter springs ; 
With fearless hand unfolds the final state, 
That closes the catastrophe of Fate ; 
Displays the pangs of guilt to vengeance hurl’d, 
While heav’n’s just sentence shakes the shudd’ring world.® 


It is with peculiar satisfaction that we quote the nobles¢. 


tribute which, as far as we know, was ever paid to the de-. 
re genius of the first of English painters; (see the fourth, 
/anto. ) 


‘ Pride 
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¢ Pride of his time! in painting’s low decay, 
His genius rising still prolong’d the day ; 
Beam‘d o’er the darken’d sccne of Art, and shed 
A needful glory round Britannia’s head : 
For long enshrouded in the night of Taste, 
Remote aud rude, a mere commercial waste, 
She lay obscure, in Europe’s scornful eye, 
Convicted of a cold and cloudy sky ; 

Pill Reynolds poured his lustie, and display'd 
Her cliffs refulgent rising from the. shade.’ 


After a judicious, and we believe a most exactly faithful de- 
Iineation of the peculiar merits of this great painter, we are 
furnished with a pleasing and equally correct sketch of his 
general character : 


¢ With candour fraught, yet free wi hout offenee, 
The mildest manners, and the strongest sense: 5 
The best example, and the brightest’ rule, 
His life a lesson, and his art a school, 
Behold him run bis radiant course, and claim 
"Fhro’ half an age an uudisputed fame ! 
Stull to the last, maintain his proudest height, 
Nor drop one feather tm so bold a fiyht. 
But fate at length, with darker aspect frown’d, 
And sent a shaft that broughe him to the yrouad ; 
Struck at the joy congeiiial to lis heart, 
#ind shut hin out the paradise of art* : 
Obscured at length the om so long serene, 
_ And cast in shades of night his clos scene. 


In Leo thas, when Sol refulgent reigns, 
And Summer fervours scorch the panting plains ; 
Nor mists appear, nor exhalations rive, 
To dull the dazzling radiance of the skies, 
Till downward verging in his course divine, 
A milder lustre marks the day’s decline, 
Ascending slow, an earthy vapour shrouds 
His parting splendours, and he sets in clouds.’ 


Although the fifth Canto abounds in didactic passages of 
much merit, and is perhaps even fuller of useful precept for the 
young painter, (particularly in admonishing him against almost 
every species of extreme in his art,) than any other part of the 
work, yet for the general reader it does not afford many ex- 
amples of brilliant poetry, or amusing illustration. —The ensu- 





— 


«* Alluding to the loss of sight. which Sir Joshua Reynolds ex- 
perienced a short time before his death, and which was supposed to 
have hastened that event, by excluding him from the gratification 
which he always appeared to derive from the practice of his profes- 
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ing couplets seem to us to display as much good 
opinion as in language : 


a 


‘In hues alike remote from glare or gloom, 
A soften’d splendour, and a mellow’d bloom, 
The blushing Muse judicious taste arrays, 
Nor lets the rainbow on her bosom blaze. 


* * * * %* % * 


‘ Touch and retouch your works, review, compare, 
Compose with freedom, bu: correct with care, 
While taste can find a fault, or toil remove, 
With patient hand still polish and improve ; 
Perfection’s visions floating in your view, 

With undiverted vigour still pursue ; 
Fame in your head, and ardour in ycur heart, 
Before youmNature ; and around you— art.’ 


Alt 


taste in 


h ++ ° 
In the sixth Canto, we find many passages dictated by the 
‘same sober judgment ;—-none, perhaps, more sensible than 


these: 


‘ But oft deceived the tasteless age we blame, 
And doubt the judgment that denies us fame ; 
When, haply some less partial eye than our’s 
May see that prejudice o’errates our pow’rs 
The soundest udge of human merit known 
Is he, who justly estimates his own ; 

Who, drawing vanity’s deep veil aside, 
Surmounting passion, and dispelling pride, 
Thro’ self-love’s magnifying mist defin’d 

Can take the true dimensions of his mind. 

But hard the task ! mistaken friends conspfre, 
In blindfold league, to baffle our desire ; 

Thro’ their false medium seen, what merits rise ! 
Our pigmy powers appear of giant size; 

Till giddy in their flattering glass we gaze, 
And sel!-enamoured deck our brows with bays.. 
There’s rot a blockhead on the brink of shame, 
But has his little atmosphere of fame,’ &c. &é. 


The most animated as well as the most attractive passage in 
the sixth Canto is that in which the poet recommends English 


subjects to the historical painter : 


‘ Or should high feats of late achievement fire, 
And patriot zeal the pencil’s toils inspire ; 
Pass o’er the proud exploits of Greece and Rome, 
And call your country’s heroes from the temb, 
Behold ! in gorgeous triumph crowding by, 
Britannia’s glories press on Fancy’s eye, 
From heaven’s high seats, indignant sages glow, 
To see what trophies thankless states bestow ; 
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From every Muse their unpaid honours claim, 
Upbraid our coldness, and demand their fame.’ 


¢ For living virtue let the statue rise,’ 
The arch extend—the column pierce the skies — 
The canvas in commemorative glow, 
Each proud exploit of patriot ardour shew ; 
Recall her triumphs to Britannia’s view, 
And in her Arts her antient fame renew.’ 


To this inspiriting subject the author frequently recurs, and 
always with great effect, both in his notes and his text.. From 
the latter, we shall make only one more extract, and then 
give some general character of the former, with a specimen of 
their style, to close our critique. — After having dwelt with 
prophetic —_ on the prospect of the restored splendour of 
the Arts, when peace shall give our government a breathing. 
time to look on their degraded state*, Mr. Shee inculcates on 
his brethren a sense of the moral dignity of their profession; 
reprobates, with all the energetic warmth of genius and of | 
virtue, the prostitution of the pencil to unmanly purposes ; and (| 
thus addresses his twin-inspirers in congenial strains ; 


¢ Genius and Virtue were by heaven design’d 
For mutual love, in holy league combined ; 
Their powers in moral splendour to unite, 
Aind glow together still like heat and light. 
O beauteous union ! spectacle sublime ! 
Unrivalled in the theatre of time ! 
By mortal powers to gazing angels given, 
For earth a triumph, and a treat for heav’n. 
In thy (your) conjunction, brilliant stars of mind, - 
What beams of glory burst upon mankind ! 
Beyond the pomp of planets, or the show 
Of Nature’s wonders in the world below !’— 
+ * * * 
« To rule the breast, from vulgar bliss refin’d, ' 
To touch with purer joy the polish’d mind ;’— | 
& # 8 eo Ss 
‘ Be these your aims, ye sons of Art ! be these 
Your hopes to prosper, and your means to please : 
With generous ardour let your genius glow 
To leave some trophy of your fame below ; 
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* We are aware that the author’s indignation on this subject will 
by many readers be reckoned unseasonable, and his complaints querue 
lous :—but does the government shew any adequate attention to the 
Arts? Such noble designs as that of the British Institution (ta 
which Mr. Skee ascribes its deserved honour) ought to excite our 
statesmen to give that national stimulus to genius which can alone 


eall forth its bighest. exertions. 
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In patriot toils your country’s raptures raise, 
Pr mote her glory, and extort her praise ; 
Deserve her love ; arid if she slight your claim, 
Be your’s the consolationher’s the shame !” 


We now come to Mr. Shee’s notes, which would require a 


much larger space than we can afford them, in order to do 


anything like justice to their contents. They furnish indeed 
all that the title-page promises, and much more, and are far 
more ample than the text.—* To take the lyre from the peg” 
was an expression not uncommon among the antients in the 
commencement of their poems. The moderns have as fre- 
quently made the lyre itself a peg, on which they might hang 
a long series of motes—in prose. A well known satirical pub» 
lication carried this practice to the farthest extent, perhaps, 
which it has ever reached : but many other writers have adopt. d 
the plan; and Mr. Shee has pursued it to no inconsider. 
able length. A mind of strong reasoning powers, and great 
quickness of combination, admirably stored with the history 
and the precepts of his peculiar art, as well as of many others, 
has indeed enabled him to afford us a large stock of various in- 
formation and entertainment im every part of the present 
work : but the attention of the reader during a perusal of it, 
and we suspect that it was also the case of the writer during 
its composition, is so often called away from poetry to prose, 
that the former is not suffered to make its due impression. 
This is partly occasioned by the concise manner in which 
many of the subjects are treated in the text, but still more by 
the custom of printing the notes at the bottom of the page; a 
custom which, at least, must be allowed to diminish the effect. 
of verse, and to consult utility to the prejudice of amusement : 
even supposing the former end not to be equally attainable by 
any other means. We think that the same object of instruc- 
tion might be gained, and in a manner compatible with the 
full pleasure that is to be derived from poetry, by prefatory 
matter, and by explanatory notes at the end of each book. It 
is difficult (as in the present case) to resist reading that which 
is immediately offered to the eye, particularly when curiosity 
has been previously excited on the subject. Yet surely it is 
impossible to judge of poetry with such frequent interrup- 
tions ; and a little temporary ignorance of the full force of 


some passages is well compensated by the juster feeling which 


we gain of the design and manner of the whole poem, under 
a different arrangement. Indeed, to give a poet his fairest 


chance, (if this may not be deemed too hard on his readers,), 


his work should be read first without comment; secondly, with 
_ the 
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the notes; and thirdly, again without them. We are well 
aware that few either among authors or among critics could 
support the ordeal: but so much the better for the interests 
of correct taste, and for the real advantage of disappointed 
candidates for literary fame ; if any defeat, however merited 
and signal, can check the combatant in this alluring contest. 

- We shall state our objections, trifling in point of conse- 
quence as they may be, to Mr. Shee’s notes, in the first place 3. 
and then, according to our previous plan, point out some few 
of their more ingenious passages. The same fault of allitera- 
tion, which disfigures his poetry, also injures the effect of his 
prose; together with a laboured antithesis, and an imita- 
tion of the ‘ measured majesty of Johnson,’ as Mr. S. terms it, 
which cannot fail to offend a nicer judgment. We would of- 
fer this general criticism on these acute, original, and amusing 
lucubrations ; and though we had marked many passages for 
specific censure, we shall let them pass unnoticed, selecting 
‘only two from the number. In the notes to the first Canto, the 
author says, endeavouring to assign a reason for equal honours 
being paid to Painting in our Universities, with those which are 


appropriated to Poetry* and Music : 


¢ Should the judgment of the Antients (an authority seldom ques- 
tioned by the learned ) be admitted in favour of the arts of design, the 
dignity of erudition would not be impaired by their association. If 
that particular class of students, whose pride and occupation it is to 
explore the languages of antient times, and whom we, par éminence, 
call scholars, had been familiar to the Greeks, it may be doubted,. 
whether, in the estimation of that polished and discriminating people, 
an Apelles and a Zeuxis, a Phidias and a Protogenes, would not 
have been formidable rivals to the Cunninghams and the Scaligers, 


the Grevii and Gronovii of their day.’ 


The above comparison is singularly unfair. ‘To Apelles and 
Zeuxis, to Phidias and Protogenes +, should be opposed Homer 
and Virgil, Demosthenes and Cicero: that is, the best poets 
and orators to the best painters and sculptors of antiquity, 
The Cunninghams (and Mr. Shee had better have said the 
Bentleys, or the Porsons, unless he was aware that only one of 
each has yet appeared,) and the Scaligers, the Grevii and the 
Gronovii, should be contrasted with those pioneers of taste, 
whoever they may be, who have analyzed the excellences of 
antient sculpture ; for of antient painting, alas ! we can neither 





ors 


* In the case of Poetry, these honours are to be found only at 


Oxford. | ) 
+ Was not Creve intended? At all events, his name, or that of 


Myron, would gave been more a propos, 
enjoy. 
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enjoy the text nor understand the comment.—We have con- 
sidered it as right to state these objections to Mr. Shee’s man= 
ner of advocating his cause in the present instance, though we 
cordially agree with him in wishing that Professorships of 
Painting were instituted in all our Universities. Let no Muse 
be excluded from our Helicon. 

In another passage, we meet with a complaint which, if it 
were just, would still be rather ludicrous: but really we do not 
think (with the author) ‘that the Blakes, the Afflecks, and the 
Marlboroughs’ of a former day ‘have fled from their posts, with- 
out being replaced by the Nelsons, the Stewarts, and the St 
Vincents’ of our own, We might add the names of many 
heroic Dukes, and Marquisses, and Earls, and Admirals, 


‘ Whose libeli’d persons, and whose pictur’d shapes,’ 


are at this moment swinging over ten thousand alehouse-doors 
in the United Kingdom. P 
Qut of the numerous examples of brilliant imagination, of 
logical argument, of various knowlege, and, above all, of origi- 
nal thinking, which we had marked for selection from this ex- 
cellent body of notes, we are reluctantly compelled to present 
only one specimen to our readers: — but we must refer them, 
especially, to the note on line 66. of Canto Ist, where the 
question of an original difference in ‘the powers of different 
minds is clearly though concisely discussed ; to that on line 164. 
where the plan of the British Institution is duly praised, and 
the most generous admiration is excited by the talents of a 
Wilkie, to that on line 211., where a system of study, in 
which the-painter and the draughtsman co-operate, is lumin- 
ously sketched ; to that on line 252. where the culture of the 
mind,—in the best part of that culture, the art of thinking,— 
is forcibly recommended ; and to that on line 300., where the 
freedom of taste is nobly emancipated from the fetters of. pre- 
cedent, without any discouragement of judicious imitation ; 
where Nature is assigned her due province and Art becomes 
her intelligent handmaid, and where the peculiar defects and 
merits of the English and French school, with their causes, are 
precisely ascertained. When we add to this list the remark 
that ali these instructive and lively annotations are to be found 
among the notes of the first Canto; and that the passage which 
we are about to transcribe is also taken from the same portion 
of the work,+- when we farther assure our readers that every 
other part of the commentary is equally laboured and equall 
successful in its execution, — we think that they will be dis- 
posed to agree with us that the interests of art, and (we 
will hope) the honour of our country, through the promotion of 
: | those 
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those interests, have never met with a more valuable. friend 
than the present author. We shall now leave him to make his 
Own impression, at parting, on the minds of the audience. 


¢ The merits of design require the more attention and encourage- 
ment from those who are sensible of their superior importance, in 
proportion as they are but little understood or esteemed by the com. 
mon class of critical observers. With respect to the higher attain- 
ments of Art, indeed, the general feeling appears to be particularly de- 
fective. The beauties of form, character, and composition, are nei- 
ther so interesting to the public, nor so much cultivated by the 
painter as other qualities of art, which must be considered of an ins 
ferior description. 

‘Colouring and chiaro-oscuro, force and execution, are merits more 
popular with the one, and conseqnently more studied by the other. 
"The ideal is subordinate to the mechanical ; Rembrandt is more felt 
than Raphael ; and although in painting, and in music, the taste of 
the Italian school is always spoken of with rapture by the dilettanti 
of both arts ; it nevertheless appears to have made but little real pro- 
gress amongst us. Neither our eyes nor our years are yet sufficiently 
cultivated to be thoroughly impressed with its peculiar excellence, or 
scientifically sensible in what its superiority consists. There is even 
a kind of national prejudice, which militates against its advancement, 
and which looks upon its progress with an eye of suspicious discon- 
tent, as if it were an invasion of our taste, which our patriotism 


should endeavour to repel : 


But we brave Britons foreign Jaws despised, 

And kept unconquer’d and uncivilized ; 
“Fierce for the liberties of wit, and bold, — 

We still defy the Romans, as of old. Pore. 


The true John Bull,who is often to be found amongst those whose rank 
forbids us to class them with the vulgar, thinks it a duty of public 
gpirit to set his face against all outlandish refinements, and is proud to 
prefer a ballad toa bravura: or the humours of Hogarth to the sub- 
limities of Michael Angelo, Even the few who are forward to disclaim 
this barbarism, and who profess the most delicate sensibility to the 
higher merits of painting and music, appear sometimes so mal-apropos 
in the expression of their raptures, as to excite a suspicion that fashion 
is the prompter, rather than feeling. The aukward application of 
our praise frequently lessens its value by proving it not to be the tri- 
bute of judgment. ‘The strong spirit of our admiration is not yet 
sufficiently refined ; it still discovers a sediment of prejudice, and a 
flavour of false taste. We almost invariably applaud the difficult, in- 
stead of the agreeable, and mistake the vice of the means for the per- 
fection of the end. We prefer the strong impulse of surprise to the 
delicate touch of delight, and are seldom satisfied unless we are asto- 
nished. A rapid succession of demisemiquavers poured forth in a fane 
tastic variety of flights and flourishes, to the utter confusion of me- 
lody and common sense, we admire as the perfection of music. A 


mechanical slight of hand, a flattering dexterity of pencil, or a labo- 
rious 
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fious minuteness of vulgar imitative detail, we approve as the excel- 
lence of Art. We forget that the most obvious.are not the most 


_ arduoys difficulties ; that the most exquisite efforts of skill are often 


coacegled in their own ingenuity, and least palpable when most 
successful, 7 | . 
_ © Ars est celare artem,” is an old authority, which seems fall- 
ing into disrepute —a maxim of critical jurisprudence, overlooked 
among the novel enactments of the modern code. Our Taste, like a 
ood housewife, delights in stir and bustle: violent exertion carries 
with it an aic of busyness and ability, which bespeaks our good will, 
We are more excited by the jumping agility.of the rope-dancer, than 
the easy grace of natural movement. This tendency to be caught 
by practical exploits, and Sadlers Wells wonders, perverts our judge- 
ment more or less, through all its operations ; for every art may be 
said to have its rope-dancers ad its tumblers, who exhibit their tricks 
for the public gratification, and ever tottering on the edge of diffi- 
culty, endeavour to extort from our astonishment, that applause 


which they know they cannot expect from our Taste.’ 
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Art. VII. A plain Statement of the Bullion- Question, ina Letter to 
a Friend. By Davies Giddy, Esq. M,P. 8vo. pp. 48. 2¢. 
. Stockdale. 1811. Pe | 
6 ers number of tracts on the subject of Banks and Bul- 
+ lion seems to increase in a progressive ratio, as the period 
of legislative discussion, has approached, It is, however, 
much to be doubted whether the extent of. information on the 
part of the public has adyanced, in proportion to the variety of 
lights which the writers of pamphlets haye been kind enough 
to hold out; and we have heard it brought forwards as a sub- 
ject of complaint, that those who have had the courage to travel 
through these multifarous compositions have often found their 
attention withdrawn from the main road into bye paths, by the 
limited and partial views of theirguides. Perplexity is thus the 
consequence of the perusal of any considerable number of these 
productions ;. and a similar effect may, in some degree, be pro- 
duced among the readers of Reviews, by the exhibition of the va- 
rying sentiments of different writers. We shall, therefore, at 
present, postpone some recent publications to a future number, 
arid confine our immediate criticism to one writer ; following up 
our comments on his pamphlet by a brief statement of our own - 
opinions on the Bullion-question: which may somewhat assist our 
readers in their consideration of the parliamentary. investigation 
which will have commenced when these pages issue fromthe press. 
Mr. Giddy begins by informing hhis readers that his object is not 
so much to place the subject in a new point of view, as,to divest it 
of its intricacy, and pave-the way to its:more easy comprSnengON 
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by the public at large. One of his first positions is that gold is 


liable to vary in its value, from abundance or scarcity, like any 
other commodity ; and he illustrates this idea by supposing, for 
a moment, the existence of a currency consisting of sealed 
bags of corn. ‘These bags, he says, will differ in their value, 


telatively to other things, a the stock of corn is small 


or great: but, relatively to each other, similar bags will always 
be of the same value. It is vain, therefore, he adds, to allege 
that any material difference can long exist between coin and 
bullion, or to deny that a currency is depreciated after having 
fallen below the value of bullion. He next adverts to the 
nature and origin of bills of exchange, and adds a short expla. 
nation of the progress of banking. The idea on which he 
chiefly dwells is the change in the demand for specie conse- 
quent on the introduction of paper-money, a change which im- 
plies the conversion of a stock of specie, which before-hand 
was barely a sufficiency, into one of superabundance. The dimi- 
nution in thevalue of coin by the increased produce of the mines 
has long been maintained by political economists: but its fall 
from the substitution of paper is a more recent, and, in seve- 
ral points, a more doabtful doctrine.— Coming next to the 
grand practical question, whether our bank-notes are or are 
mot depreciated, Mr. G. gives a decision in the afhrmative, 
and founds his opinion on the state of our foreign exchanges, 
as well as on the enhanced price of our home commodities. 
Like several other writers on the Bullion-question, he seems to 
be unconscious of the operation of taxes in raising prices : 
though he appears (p. 34.) to be fully apprized of the influence 
of our treasury-transactions in giving a steady current value to 
our paper; that is, he is aware that paper, as long as it can be 
paid away. in taxes, and in taxes of such magnitude as ours, is 
not likely to undergo any sudden depreciation. 

_ The author proceeds in the next place (p.37.) to treat 
of country-banks ; and here we cannot help remarking that he 
is much too positive and absolute in his assertions. He appears 
to adopt the popular notion that the Bank of England has the 
power of increasing its issues at pleasure, and that the re- 
strictions om country-banks are not much more definite. He 


‘concludes by recommending that the reduction of Bank of 
‘England-notes should take place gradually; the advances to 


government, and the discounts to merchants, undergoing each 
a progressive reduction. _ After an attempt to condense his pre+ 
vious reasoning into a few comprehensive propositions, he takes 
leave of his readers by a postscript, expressive of his doubts re- 
specting the efficacy of the present issue of Exchequer Bills in 


accomplishing therelief of themercantile part of the a 
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_ On the general merits of this pamphlet, we have to remark 
that it is superior to the majority of publications on Banks and 
Bullion ; and that, in particular, it possesses the rare advantage 
of brevity, many of the leading considerations of the question 
being here recapitulated in few words: but we cannot, in cri- 
tical justice, pronounce it to be either a complete inquiry into 
the subject, or (which the author appears to have intended,) a 
popular explanation of it. 

After this brief sketch of the contents of Mr. G.’s ‘Statement,’ 
it remains for us to lay before our readers a summary of our 
own ideas on the Bullion-question. Having explained in former 
numbers our views on particular points, the present article will 
be found to consist, in a great measure, of a recapitulation of 
remarks already communicated through the medium of the 
Monthly Review, but which, from their detached shape, have 
probably wanted that clear and argumentative character to 
which connection and arrangement are indispensable. 

If we go back to the zra, now eighteen years ago, at which 
our commercial transactions began to suffer derangement from 
the pressure of war, we shall find three remarkable years in 
the history of our foreign Exchanges, — 1705, 1799, and 1816. 
In each of these, astriking similarity prevailed in the origin 
and causes of public distress; deficient, harvests, and heavy 
drains of specie to the Continent for political purposes, forming 
the leading characteristics of each respective period. In1795, 
we laboured under the pressure of a short crop, and of a sub- 
sidy to Austria; and the Bank, being liable to cash-payments, 
and actually obliged to part with a considerable proportion of 


its stock of specie, was forced to narrow its discounts. Hence 
arose a state of mercantile distress which continued nearly two 
years, and the cure of which was administered by the cessa- 
tion of continental warfare that ensued ‘on the rapid successes 
of Bonaparte. The year 1798 was a period of continental 
peace, and of comparative prosperity to England: but in 1799, 
we took on ourselves the double tax of subsidies to Austria and 
Russia, and were unhappily visited by a most unfavourable 
harvest-season. ‘The duration of the former of these burdens 
was cut short by the capricious defection of the Emperor Paul, 
and the decided superiority of Moreau and Bonaparte over the 
Austrian commanders: but the deficiency of corn was a cala- 
mity more slowly remedied. The harvest of 1800, like that of 
the preceding year, was unfavourable; and our importations, 
though large beyond all example, were found inadequate to our 
wants. The pressure continued during 1801; and is generally 
considered to have been one of the.great causes which disposed 
our ministry to make peace with France. ‘The amount of debt 
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from England to foreign countries, created by these unfavour- 
able seasons, was estimated at the large sum of fifteen millions 
Sterling *: the consequence of all which was a rapid fall in 
our continental exchanges, followed by an exportation of bul- 
hon, foreign coin, and eventually of guineas. Hence arose 
failures among our merchants, particularly among those who 
traded to the continent: these failures, though partial, soon 
created a general want of confidence; money was conse- 
quently circulated. with less freedom and rapidity; and, as usual 
on these occasions, it soon became scarce to a degree beyond 
the extent of its actual diminution. ‘The Bank was now res 
quired to come forwards in aid of commerce, by extending its 
discounts; and, being relieved from the necessity of cash-pay- 
ments, the Directors did not, as formerly, refuse their consent. 
They enlarged their issues ; and not having availed themselves 
of any subsequent opportunity to reduce them, the consequence 
was a permanent depreciation of their paper to the extent of 
nearly three per cent. 

Such was the state of our money-system in 1802, and such 
it continued till the end of 1808: during all which time, the 
amount of bank-notes in circulation, and the rate of deprecia- 
tion to which they were subject, remained the same. It was 
an interval, not indeed of commercial prosperity, but of ex- 
‘emption from any great commercial disaster. War was carrying 
‘on, and bringing with it an annual increase of burden: but our 
‘stock of money was little deranged by foreign subsidies ; the 
engagements, which we began on two different occasions to 
form with our continental allies, having been brought, as before, 
to an early close by the rapid progress of Bonaparte. It is pro- 


_bable that we might have proceeded in this way for several 


years, and have felt the pressure of war only in a mitigated 
shape, had it not been for the system of vigour adopted by our 
ministry in the year 1807:—0of which system, the measure 
that more particularly regards the present question was the stop- 
page of the American trade with the continent of Europe. 

e nature of that trade appears from the official returns made 
to Congress in 1806 to have been as follows: America exported 
annually to the continent of Europe, to the amount of nine 
millions sterling, and took back only half that value in goods ; 
the remaining half being regularly remitted in bills to England, 
and forming, in regard to the exchange, a ver ypowerful counter- 
-poise to the balance of payments which for many years has 


‘been due by us in our commercial and political transactions 
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* See Mr. Jasper Atkinson’s Letter, p. 50. (noticed in our Number 
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with the continent. All this ceased in the year 18083; the 
trade of the Americans to the continent having terminated 
in the early part of that year, and the course of remittances to ' 
England drawing to a close in the autumn. It was then that 
our continental exchanges underwent that fall from which they 
have never recovered. | 
The second cause, which contributed tothe fallof ourexchanges 
in 1808, is to be found in Bonaparte’s attempt to usurp the crown 
of Spain, and our expences in resisting his perfidious designs. 
It happened unfortunately for the tranquillity of Europe, that 
both the English and the French governments made, at the 
same conjuncture, a signal departure from the rules of their 
former proceedings. While our ministers, by the seizure of 
the Danish navy, and the stoppage of the American trade, 
stooped so far as to assimilate the policy of Great Britain to the 
violence of revolutionary France, Basaarts, intoxicated 
with his triumphs over Prussia and Russia, and impatient to 
domineer over the whole continent, ventured to throw off the 
disguise with which he had hitherto cloked his - political in- 
trigues. In his treatment of the Spanish court, he appears most 
_ unaccountably to have forgotten two things; first, that the 
preservation of character is necessary to the success of decep- 
tion, in public as well as private life; and next, that by the. 
removal of the royal family he was depriving himself of his. 
most useful engines, and giving to the Spaniards the full benefit 
of whatever they possessed in the shape of national energy. 
Both these circumstances have contributed greatly to the prolong- 
ation of the contest. No panic-struck court was left to subscribe 
an ignominious treaty of peace; and‘the atrocity of the act was 
such as to shut the door of negotiation between France and 
England. During three years, the French treasury has beendrain- 
ed, and French armies have been progressively wasted, in the 
prosecution of this disgraceful war ; while we on our part have 
reaped an ample harvest of renown, but at the expence of 
heavy demands on our resources, of men, money, and provisions. 
These demands unfortunately: began at the tithe when we had 
deprived ourselves, by the stoppage’ of the Ametican trade, of 
the customary counterpoise to our continental expences; —a co- 
incidence which greatly aggravated their pressure on our 
money-market and our exchanges, es - ty 
The third cause of the present irregularity in our money- 
‘system was somewhat later in its operation, and arose from 
the unfavourable harvest-weather of 1809.. Our supply of 
corn has long been unequal to our consumption ; and we have 
been paying to foreigners on that account, for some timeback, an 
average sum of three or four millions annually. In the last year, 
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however, this amount was doubled, and we found it necessary to 


expend more than seven millions for corn *. ‘The mischievous 


Operation of this circumstance on our foreign exchanges is too 


Clear to stand in need of illustration, and even in times of 
profound tranquillity, we must continue to labour under great 
disadvantages - relatively to our neighbours, if a necessity 
exists for the habitual importation of such expensive supplies. 
Tt will not escape observation that, of the three causes which 
we have mentioned as affecting the exchange, the second and 


third have operated on former occasions, while the first is 


peculiar to the present time. The same may, in some measure, 


be said of the obstructions to our intercourse with the con- 


tinent, which rank fourthly and lastly in the list of our mer- 
cantile grievances. ‘These obstructions have been chiefly felt at 
two intervals, in the year 1808, and during the last six months. 
In’ 1809, and ina great part of 1810, we are induced to think, 
the freedom of our intercourse with the continent was greater 
than it is commonly believed to be; and the recent severity of 
Bonaparte’s prohibitions is probably to be ascribed to hopes 
suddenly inspired by the irregular state of ourcurrency. Like 
other men who are unacquainted with the principles of trade, 


Bonaparte appears to believe that all money is made by foreign 


commeree ; and from ignorance of the productive powers of 
domestic industry, he flatters himself that the obstruction of 


our foreign intercourse will intercept the current of our 


prosperity at the fountain-head. Having thus strained every 


nerve to prevent the import of our goods into the continent, he 


has so far succeeded as tq deprive us, for the present, of the 


benefit of those correctives which a free state of trade never 
fails to bring into operation. The natural tendency of a 
lowered exchange is to prompt the export of goods.from the 
country whose currency has undergone depreciation, and to 
discourage imports, until, by the joint operation. of the two 


' causes, the rate of exchange again approaches its natural 


level: but so far from this being the case now, we have 


geen our continental exchange undergo a farther reduction of 
ten per cent. within these few months. It would be contrary 
_to,all former experience to imagine that this state of things can 
last, and either: that the continent can manage without our 


oods, or that our merchants in the foreign trade will find it 


‘their interest to persist in making importations. For the present, 


however, we must acknowlege that both take place, and have 


.the effect of withholding ‘that antidote to the disorders of 
_exchange which an altered state of commerce would not fail 


~ 


to supply, | eee 
oe. < * See the official return ta the House of Commons. © 
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‘Having thus given a kind of narrative of the causes .of the 
overthrow of our Exchanges, it remains for us to explain the 
consequences on the state of our Currency; and here we shall 
have no great difficulty in discovering that the present irregu- 
Jarities have their origin, not in the excess of our bank-notes 
but in their non-convertibility into cash. To speak of a high 
exchange with the continent is the same thing as'to say that 
large remittances ate wanted for the continent: —now goods are 
not admitted, our paper can have no currency beyond our awn 
territory, and specie therefore must be found. Specie is 
accordingly bought up at a premium; and the difference 
between its value and that of paper shews clearly that, 
relatively to foreign countries, our paper is ata discount. How 
far any discount on it exists in our transactions among our- 
selves is a very different question. That the depreciation of 
three per cent., which has continued since the year 1800, and 
has been removed by no change of circumstances, is a depre- 
ciation of our paper, for inland as well as foreign purposes, 
seems to us to admit of no doubt: but we are inclined to think 
that, of the enormous discount on paper caused by our recent 
exchanges, a small part only has as yet found its way into our 
interior transactions. Our paper is current at its full value in. 
payment of taxes, as well as in all bargains among ourselves ; 
and of the commodities subject to a rise in price by the state of 
exchange, our importations from the continent appear to be the 
chief. That the influence of this enhancement, partial as it 
is, will be progressive, and that the evil calls loudly for remedy, 
we fully acknowlege: but we should, notwithstanding, have 
great difficulty in agreeing with the Bullion-Committee in the. 
propriety of a compulsory resumption of cash-payments. 
Were excess of paper-currency the sole or even the chief cause, 
we should be far from presuming to question the justice of this. 
recommendation: but the more immediate source of evil lies 
in our political and mercantile measures ; and with a reform 
of these, in our opinion, the administration of the Bank-remedy 
ought tobegin. Speedy would-be the revolution inour exchanges, 
that would be produced by the permission of the American 
continental intercourse, along with a reduction of our cons 
tinental expences ; and until that revolution be accomplished, 
until the state of trade be such as to make an ounce of gold of 
vearly as great value in England as abroad, it seems vain to. 
cherish an expectation of the possibility of cash-payments at 
the Bank. ‘To issue an order, compelling the Bank to resume 
them under present circumstances, would be, in other words, 
a warning to that Corporation to contract their circulation. by one. 


half ; a reduction which would no doubt raise the valye of the 
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remainder, but which would plunge our metchants and manufac- 
turers into an abyss of distress, of which the hotrors would far. 
surpass arly ‘picture that the recetit calamities of these classes can. 
enable us to concéive. ‘ 
In thus dissenting, partially, from the authority of the Bullion- 
Commniittee, it may be incumbent on us to express the teasons 
which appear to us to justify our opinion. - The Comintittee, or: 
at least the members whom rambur states to have taken a lead 
in framing the Report, wete evideritly better acquainted with 
the principles than with the practice of trade; and they do not 
appear to have been aware of the -necessity.of supplying this 
deficiency, by a rigid scrutiny of the documents contained in 
their apperidix. e allotment of four moriths to the object 
of their fappointment seemed perhaps to them, as it doubtless 
did to the public, 4n ample allowarice of time ; yet; ‘such is the: 
peculiar intricaey of this subjéct, and so numerous ate the 
considerations which require comparison and analysis, -that 
twice that period would not be more than sufficient for the 
attainment of digested and satisfactory conclusions. Had the 
Committee been adequately impressed with this persuasion, we 
are induced to think that, instead of bringing their labours toa 
close at the end of the last session of parliament, they would 
have ‘continued them during the recess, atid have delayed the 
completion of their Report till the winter. If this cautious and. 
Jaborious course had been pursued, they would not have been . 
assailed by so-maty complaints’ of variation from the evidence, 
and of inattention to the official documents; nor would they 
have laid themselves open to the serious charges of inaccuracy, — 
which have been preferred against them by Mr. Bosanquet *. 
Aniong other things, they could scarcely have failed to reflect 
on the two circumstances which weigh materially in our minds 
against the influence ascribed to excess of Bank-paper ; we mean, 
the steady maintenance of the value of that paper during six 
years, from 1802 to 1808, though issued in an. iticreased 
quantity ; arid the remarkable fact that extra-issues, when they’ 
have occurred, have followed, not preceded, that rise in bullion 
which they are reptesented to have caused. At the same time, 
it is fit t6 state our conviction that the irregularity which we 
now Witness would never have taken place, had not the Bank 
been exempt from the necessity of cash-payments. Bankruptcy 
amotig our merchants, and misery. among our manufacturers, 
must, under any circumstances, have flowed from the public — 
measures of 1807 and 1808 : but the aspect of the evil would 
have béen different ; our Exchanges would not have been very: 
materially depressed, nor would our Bullion have been: much 


* See our Number for February last. Bi. 
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higher than our Notes ; the stock of private distress would have 
been more immediate and probably more severe than it has 
yet proved, but its: duration would unquestionably have been 
shorter. : 

In regard, then, to the question which will probably be 
under legislative debate when these remarks come before the 
public, our judgment is that a resumption of cash-payments is 
impracticable until the exchanges be re-established by a restora- 
tion of freedom to the traffic of neutrals ; a restoration, which 
seems to us to dépend much more on the Masters of the Ocean 
i on the Ruler of the Continent, If we look back to the 

isorder introduced into mercantile affairs during the last three 
years by the singular proceedings of government, and if we ate 
asked to venture an opinion, whether, supposing these pro- 
ceedings to have been inevitable, the Bank-suspension has 
operated as a good or as an evil, we should probably be inclined 
to say, as a good, because we are induced to think that it has 
afforded a mitigation of the ills which political causes brought 
down on the commercial world: but if we are desired to take 
a more comprehensive viéw of the Bank-suspension, and’ to 
estimate its effects on our national prosperity from the beginning, 
a very different decision must be awarded. ,Without the 
aid which this measure has apparently given to our national 
resources, we are disposed to infer that our ministers would 
have looked for the means of retarding Bonaparte’s aggrandize- 
ment in peace instead of in war; that we should not have been 
so eager to recall Lord Lauderdale from Paris in:1806, after 


the concessions that were made tous by France; that we should — 


have counselled the courts of Austria and Russia to lie on their 
oars, instead of stimulating them to hostilities by our subsidies; 
and, finally, that we should have sought to maintain a friendly 
connection with our American brethren. ‘The resources of 
civil administration would have been cultivated, and an. experi- 
mefit would have been made to prove whether the freedém of 
England or the despotism of France was more favourable to a 
progressive augmentation of political strength. Had such 
ben our policy, it may be pronounced with confidence that we 
should not now have laboured under so great an accumulation of 
debt and taxes ; and, with regard to the continent of Europe, the 
balance of probability is that its submission to Bonaparte would 
have been much less absolute andtotal. All his great acquisitions, 
whether of territory or of influence, have taken théir origin from 
the defeat of Coalitions. It was our ill-judged confederacy of 
1805 which led successively to. the degradation of -Austria, 
the fallof Prussia, and the delusion of Russia; and.it was the 
disastrous. aggression of Austria in 1809, which paved the 
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‘way to Bonaparte’s matrimonial conquest, to the incorporation 
of Holland, and to the usurpation of the crown of Sweden. ~ If 
we go back to the pressure of foreign subsidies on our trade 
and finances, during the four years of war which preceded the 
Bank-suspension, and if we recollect how strongly the current 
of public feeling ran against the measures of the executive 

overnment, we may safely infer that, without the aid which 
was afforded by the substitution of paper, a change of foreign 
politics would have. been necessary ; and that war, at least 
continental war, would not have been the wish nor the destiny 


of the people of England. 7 Lo 














- Arr. VIII. [4] Refutation of Calvinism ; in which, the Doctrines 
of Original Sin, Grace, Regeneration, Justification, and Universal 
Redemption, are explained, and the peculiar Tenets maintained by 
Calvin upon those points are proved to be contrary to Scripture, 
to the Writiogaof the Antient Fathers of the Christian Church, 
and to the Public Formularies of the Church of England, By 
George Tomline, D.D. F.R.S. Lord Bishop of Lincoln, and 
Dean of St, Paul’s, London. Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 590. 
12s. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1811. 


T is no compliment to the good sense and theological discern- 
ment of the present day, that a bulky volume of nearly six 
hundred pages, from the pen of a learned Bishop, should be 
necessary for the Refutation of Calvinism. Long has it been 
our opinion that a plain statement of the distinguishing doc- 
trines of that system forms a sufficient refutation of it. If we 
admit the horrible and soul-appalling principles of the Geneva- 
Reformer, the Supreme Being cannot.be an object of our love ; 
religion cannot be obligatory; nor can the addresses of Revelation : 
be considered in any other light than as tantalizing and ‘insult- ' 
ing. Instead of receiving with meekness and humility the 
" word of God as the guide of our life, and the foundation of 
€ celestial hope, Calvin elevates himself above the Deity, “ re- 
judges his justice, is the God of God,” pretends to penetrate 

j into the Divine councils, and blushes not to attribute a Aorrible 
{ decree to his Maker, rather than renounce his own equally hor- 
[ rible doctrines*. No system of polytheism is half so revolting to 
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y * With reference to the doctrine of Reprobation, Calvin makes 
this confession, Decretum quidem horribile, fateor ; on which the Bishop 
é of L. observes: ¢ Is it not wonderful, that any one should ascribe 
to the God of all mercy a decree which he himself confesses to be 
horrible? And yet it must be acknowledged that Calvin was a man 
‘of piety, and of considerable talents and attainment. ‘To what ab- 
surdities and inconsistencies will not the human mind be carried by a 
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the best feelings of our nature, and so abhorrent to all our no- 
tions of the Divinity, as that which this learned reformer pro- 
_ pounded ; and the admission of it, while it exhibits the God 
‘of mercy as the most cruel and unjust of Beings, tends to an- 

nihilate-every notion of the merit and beauty of virtue and the 
odiousness of vice. 

Yet, with all the strong objections which lie against Calvin- 
ism, many -persons in the present day are hardy enough to 
espouse its cause, to represent it as orthodoxy, and to maintain 
its accordance with the doctrines of our public formularies, 
Such being the state of things in the religious world, the 
Bishop of Lincoln has judged it proper to enter into the most 
ample discussion of the subject which he has proposed ; and his 
readers will not hesitate to award to him the praise of having 
sufficiently succeeded in the enterprise which he has attempted. 
When we say this, however, we would have it understood that 
we do not accord with his Lordship in all his doctrinal views 
and atguments ; and we could have wished that, in a work 
designed for public use, the argument had been more cém- 
pressed. Dr. Kipling’s neat and satisfactory pamphlet*, though 
not here mentioned, had previously rescued the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer from the imputation of Calvinism ; and some pas- 
sages which he had selected, especially on the subject of Re- 
probation, might have been added with effect to those which 
are extracted by the R. R. writer from the volumes of the 
Geneva-reformer. On the other hand, quotations: from the 
_Antient Fathers might have been abbreviated without loss; and 
we think that the passages from Calvin, quoted for the pur- 
pose of giving a correct apprehension of his tenets, ought to 
have been first stated as matter of evidence, previously to the 
institution of an inquiry into their reasonableness and truth. 
It will be seen, however, that the Bishop has spared no pains 
towards completing the examination of his subject ; and though 
he will not please all the sects of anti-calvinists, nor satisf 
the fastidiousness of men who are in the habit of philosophis- 
ing more boldly on religion than those who are confined by 
‘attachment to system,’ he has certainly acquitted himself as 
a champion of the Established Church in a manner which the 
clergy in general will deem satisfactory. We shall endeavour 
fairly to appreciate the merit of the work, and at the same time 
shall not hesitate to point out in what respects we differ from 
the learned author. 3 7 

In the first chapter, which treats of Original Sin, Free-will, 
and the operations of the Holy Spirit, the possibility of obedi- 
ence, the energy of man as well as the operation of God, and 
the existence of Free-will, are maintained. The R. R. writer 


- * See Rev. Vol. xl. N.S. p. 435. 
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admits a depravity or corruption of nature, but he does not 
distinguish between this and Original Sin. Of the former, we 
can have some notion : but the latter is utterly impossible ; for 
if we define sin, according to the Assembly’s Catechism, to be 
“a want of confermity unto or transgression of the law-of God,” 
it may be asked, how can sin be afirmed of a Being before he 
had existence? To assert that we sinned in Adam is not Jess 
tidiculous than to say that we got drunk or committed forni- 
cation in Adam. Personal virtue and vice cannot exist b 
proxy ; and we are surprised that the Bishop of Lincoln, with 
his philosophical education, and with F.2.S. afhxed to his 
name, should adopt the untenable notion of Adam having been 
the representative of the human race, and of our having sinned 
an him, in the first transgressicn. . 
Admitting, however, the possibility of this circumstance, still it 
‘is here contended that original righteousness is not entirely lost, 
«that all the good qualities and principles with which man was 
at first created are not absolutely destroyed. ‘She sacred scrip- 
tures proceed on this principle. It is mamfest that ‘the posi- 
tive injunctions to obey, and the earnest ¢xhortations to reform, 
which we so frequently meet with in the O. T., plainly shew 
-that the incorrigible depravity of human nature was not a doc- 
~trine inculcated under the Mosaic dispensation.’” We may 
quote Romans i. 15. to prove that mankind had always a rule 
-of life, a natural law, implanted in the heart, to which they 
were capable of yielding obedience; and if we turn to the 
Gospel of Christ, we shall find that all its exhortations and 
addresses rest on the doctrme of the religious capability of 
man. 7 
- JT am not come,”’ says Christ, “to call the righteous, but sinners 
to- repentance ;”’ we may therefore affirm, upon the authority of our 
Blessed: Saviour himself, that there is at Jeast a degree of righteous. 
ness in some men. I am aware that Commentators, who wish to 
reconcile this passage to the Calvinistic system, explain the word 
_ Righteous”? by ‘those who consider themselves righteous 2” but 
it 1s evident from the occasion on which this declaration was made, 
that the word will not admit of that interpretation.’—* By the word 
“‘ righteous,” in this and several other passages of Scripture, we are 
to understand those who are comparatively righteous, which is fully 
‘ -guffictent for our doctrine; men who had some sense of moral and 
' réligious obligation, and endeavoured to act in conformity to it: such 
persons did not want Méravae, a:complete change of mind, an entire 
abandonment of old habits. Persons of this character are .expreasly 
‘acknowledged in the New Testament. * Joy sball be ia heaven over 
one ainner that repenteth, more than over ninety and nine just 
persons which need no repentance.” : : 
© Let us next consider the Parable of the Sower, and particularly 


the explanation of that seed which fell on good ground, and sprang 
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up, and bare fruit ; * that on the good ground,” says Christ, ** are 
they which ft an honest and good heart, having heard the word, 
keep it, and bring forth fruit with patieace :’? here we have again 
' our Saviour’s authority for saying, that there is some honesty, some 
goodness of heart in the human race ; and that different men possess 
these virtuous qualities in different degrees, since of the seed which 
fell upon good ground, some brought forth ‘an hundred fold, some 
sixty, some thirty.”? And surely the admonition which follows this 
Parable, ‘‘ Take heed therefore how ye hear,”’ implies that the im- 
pression which the truths of the Gospel make upon the minds of 
men, depends upon the manner in which they attend to them, that 
is, upon the exercise of their own reason and free-will. Tio what 
purpose would this advice be given, if men had not the power of 
resisting the wiles of the devil, of supporting the trials of persecu- 
tion, and of withstanding the temptations of the riches'and pleasures 
of this world, the three causes to which our Saviour ascribes the 
failure of religious instruction ? 
_ © Christ said to bis disciples, ** Ask, and it. shall be given you ; 
seek, and ye shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto you ; for 
every one that asketh, receiveth ; and he that seeketh, findeth ; and 
to him that knocketh, it shall be opened.”” These commands to 
‘ask, to seek, and to knock, prove, that our Saviour required some 
_-woluntary steps ta be still taken by those who were already persuaded 
of the divine origin of the doctrines which he taught : and his as- 
surance that every one that asketh, receiveth; that he that seeketh, 
findeth ; and that it shall be opened to him that knocketh, imply, 
that if men do not ask, they will not receive ; if they do not seek, 
they will not find ; and if they do not knock, it will not be epened 
to them ; that is, they will in vain hope that their ‘¢ heavenly Father 


will give the Holy Spirit to them,” if they do not by their prayers 


and exertions endeavour to obtain his favour and assistance.’ 


On. the subject of the influences of the Spirit, we suspect 
_ that Dr. T. is not always consistent with himself. In one 

place, (p. 25.) he makes Aearing and believing to precede the 
-_ communication of the Spirit ; in another, (p..60.) he speaks of 
the Grace of God preventing us; and in another,. (p. 61.) of 
_the Grace of God and the will of man ¢ acting togethex,at the 
same moment. He is correct, however, in asserting that neither 
in the Scriptures, nor in our Public Formularies, is the exertion 
of irresistible grace declared ; and it is judiciously added, 


‘© It is not our business to speculate upon what God could have 
done to cause our obedience and secure our salvation: it 1s enough 
for us to search the Scriptures, and learn what God actually has done 
, and promised, and then to consider what remains to be done by our- 
selves. After all the volumes which have been written upon the sub- 
ject, the argument against the doctrine of irresistible grace Ifes in a 
very narrow compass. It has pleased God to make us responsible 
beings ; responsibility cannot exist without free-agency ; free-agency 
is incompatible with an irresistible force; and, consequently, God 
does not act with irresistible force upon our minds.’ | : 
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In the second chapter, which treats of Regeneration, a more. - 
nice than just distinction is attempted between regenerating and 
renewing ; and the highest praise is bestowed on our reformers, 





because they never apply the word Regeneration to any operation - 


of the Holy Ghost, except at the time of baptism. In our judg- 

ment, the instance here brought to prove that the compilers of 
our Liturgy ‘ were more accurately acquainted with the doc- 

trines and Janguage of the N. T. than the divines of any other 

age or country since the days of the apostles,’ is somewhat 

unfortunate, because Peter (1. Chap. i. 3.) speaks of believers 

being regenerated by the resurrection of Christ ; and because, 

if regeneration ‘in its true sense signifies (see p.gs.) an 
inward effect produced by the Holy Ghost through the means 

of baptism,’ it is not easy to perceive how this effect can be 

produced at the baptism of an infant. Of this change, the 

subsequent life gives no sign; and it is certainly more rational 

to consider baptism as an act of solemn dedication of the per- 

son baptized to the privileges and obligations of the Christian 

religion, than to represent it as conferring Regeneration. - This 

transmutation of the heart by baptism resembles the change 

which is supposed by the Catholics to take place at the conse- 

cration of the elements. In both cases, we believe the trans- 

formation to be purely imaginary. | 

On the topics of Justification, Faith, and Good Works, 

many excellent observations occur in the third chapter. The 

account of the general meaning of the word Justification 
is, we think, very accurate, and accords. with Dr. Taylor’s 

view of it, in his Key to the Apostolic Writings: but the 

Bishop’s observation, ‘ Not a single passage can be fourld in. 
the Epistles, or indeed in any part of the New Testament, in 

which Justification or justify, when applied to Christians ex- 

clusively, that is, when treated of as belonging to them as such, 

denotes the sentence to be pronounced at the day of judge- 

ment,’ is rather too universal ; since the very text which he 

him@tf quotes at p..g8. Matth, xii. 36. refers to our justifi- 
cation at the day of judgment. Here, ‘ by zhy words,” &c. 

our Saviour means to include the disciple with the rest of his 

hearers ; and we know not that the application of the phrase | 
* exclusively to Christians’ could alter its meaning. Taylor 
distinguishes between the first and the second justification. 

Respecting Faith and Works, the Bishop thus speaks : 

_ In reality, true Christian Faith, and Good Works pleasant and 
acceptable to God, are in their own nature inseparable. True Faith 
produces Good Works as naturally as a tree produces its fruit : 
Good Works, wherever they exist, must proceed from Faith, their. 
only genuine source. And hence it happens, that the one is often 


mentioned in Scripture without the other, although the other is 7” 
plie 
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plied or supposed, ‘Thus St. John tells us that he wrote his Gospel, 
that men “ might believe that Jesus is the Christ the Son of God, 
and that believing they might have life through his name.”? No one 
can imagine that the beloved disciple of Christ meant a bare belief 
that Jesus was the Messiah —the whole tenor of his Gospel proves 
that he must have understood a belief productive of obedience. On 
the other hand, St. Paul says, ““ They who by patient continuance 
in well-doing, seek for glory, and honour, and immortality, shall 
inherit eternal life.’’? Here is not a word concerning Faith; but it 
is supposed, for nothing but Faith can cause a patient continuance 
in well-doing with the hope of everlasting happiness. There are, 
however, more passages in the Epistles which attribute Justification 
and Salvation to Good Works, than to Faith; and more exhort. 
ations to the practice of virtue, than there are arguments and discus- 
sions for the establishment of a right belief.’ 


On the style of preaching among the modern Calvinists, the 
R.R. author animadverts ; adding, 


¢ The doctrine of Salvation through Faith, if rightly understood, - 


is strictly scriptural ; and 1 do not mean to say that any bad effects 
are intended by insisting solely or principally upon this one point. But 
I think that this style of preaching is imperfect and dangerous ; and 
in support of my opinion I will venture to affirm, that the New Tes- 
tament does not furnish one discourse of our Saviour, one sermon of 
any of his Apostles, or one Epistle, in which there is not an exhort- 
ation to the practice of moral virtue, or in which a reward is not pro- 
mised to holiness of life. Let the preachers, to whom [ allude, read 
the conclusions of those very Epistles, {upon particular passages 
of which they lay so much stress, and they will find the most 
earnest injunctions to the performance of the relative duties, and a 
variety of declarations and precepts all tending to encourage the cul- 
tivation of practical virtue. Let them constantly bear in mind the 
solemn direction given by St. Paul to Titus, whom he had appointed 
a preacher of the Gospel, and let them observe that it immediately 
follows the assertion, that we ‘‘ are justified by grace ;”” ** This is a 
faithful saying, and these things I will that thou affirm constantly, that 
they which have believed in God, might be careful to maintaia Good 
Works: these things are good and profitable unto men.” Justifica- 
tion therefore by grace, so far from rendering Good Works unneces- 
sary, is the ground upon which they are to be enforced by a Christian 
minister; “they are,’’ says Dr. Doddridge, ** to be the darling topics 
¥ your-preaching, as you desire the edification and Salvation of your 

earers.”” ‘eee 


It has often occurred to us, when speculating on the con- 


troversy about Faith and Works, and on the representations 
given by divines of the doctrine of Merit, that they make a dis- 
tinction in the former instance between two acts of the mind 
which is not strictly just, and speak of the latter without that 
precision which is necessary to a full solution of the difficulty 


that presents itself. In what is Faith more commendable than 
Bene- 
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Benevolence? Both, considered as virtuous acts of the mind, 
are alike meritorious, as far as the human agent is concerned ; 


and it is dificult to conceive how we can be justified by the for- 


mer rather than by the latter. ‘The Apostle, however, asserts 
that “ we are justified by Faith,” and not by Benevolence, or 
any other virtue: but if Faith does not here signify the whole 
evangelical system of duties as well as doctrines, it is fair to 
suppose that Faith includes and is not put in opposition to 
Good Works ; because the Apostle speaks of the Jaw of Faith, 
to the obedience of which we are compelled by a belief in 
Christianity. Be this as it may, Divines are very scrupulous 
in attributing the smallest merit to virtuous actions, let them be 
performed on whatever principle; though they are very ready 
tq admit the demerit of vice. Is not this owing toa misappre- 
hension of an assertion of the Saviour, viz. that ‘ after we 
have done all we are unprofitable servants?” We may be and 
are unprofitable with respect to God, since ‘our goodness ex- 
tendeth not to him :” but good works are declared to be profitable 
to men, and to be pleasing in the sight of God. If moral attri- 


_ butes exist in the Divine Nature, if he has chosen the righteous 


for himself and hateth the wicked, a material difference in actions 
must subsist; some must be essentially laudable, and others 
essentially reprehensible : — virtue, or a conduct which harmo- 
mizes with the divine government, must be pleasing in the sight 
of the Almighty, and. vice, as its contrary, must be displeasing; 


—the one he is engaged by .the attributes of his nature to re-_ 


‘ward, and the other to punish. Though it may not be afirmed 
that the good deeds of the righteous, during a short and imper- 


. fect existence, intitle them to Eternal Life, yet, when we couple 


the promises of the Gospel with our best notions of the Divine 
Nature, the virtuous may be said to have well founded hopes, 
and ‘to walk surely.” — Is it necessary to pursue the question 
concerning the merit of good works any farther ? Is it not suf- 
ficient for all practical purposes to know that the righteous Lord 
loveth the righteous, and that he has premised to reward a pa- 


‘tient continuance in well doing ?—Besides, the merit and«im- 
‘portance of good works in a temporal, if not in an eternal point 
of view, are perfectly obvious. 


Chap. IV. on Universal Redemption, Election, and Repro- 


“bation. The doctrine of Calvin-here presents itself in its most 
‘odious features, and the Bishop of Lincoln is pécuhiarly stre- 


nuous in repelling it. According to the Scriptures, God loved 
the world, and would not that any should perish: but according 
to the Geneva-Reformer, this ought not to be our faith: © ~ 


“ The doctrine of Universal Redemption, namely, that the benefits 


of Christ’s Passion extend to the whole human race; or, that every 
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an is enabled to attain Salvation through the merits of Christ, was - 
rectly epposed by Calvin, who maintained, that God ‘from alt eter- 
ity decreed that certain individuals. of the human race should be ‘ 

saved, and that the rest of mankind should perish eyerlastingly, with- ' 

out the possibility of attaining Salvation. These decrees of Election 

and Reprobation suppose all men to be in the same condition in con 

sequence of Adam’s Fall, equally deserving of punishment from God, 

and equally unable of themselves to a it; and that God, by his 

own arbitrary Will, selects a small number of persons, without re- 

spect to foreseen Faith or Good Works, and infallibly ordains to be- 

stow upon them eternal happiness through the merits of Christ, while 

the greater part of mankind are infallibly doomed to suffer eternal 

misery.’ 

| As we have said, so blasphemous a doctrine must appear to 

every man of sense to be refuted in its very statement. Can we 

think honourably of God, and believe that ¢ he offered Salva- 

tion to men on a condition which it was impossible for them to 

perform; and that he inflicts punishment for the violation of a 

command, which they were absolutely unable to obey? Would 

not this be to attribute to God a species of mockery and in- 

justice, which would be severely reprobated in the conduct o 

one man towards another ?? — After having pursued his refuta- 

tion at some length, and with some animation, Dr.'T. asks : 








¢ Could a just and merciful God endow men with the admirable 
faculties of perception and reason, place them in a transitory world © ' 
abounding with enjoyments and temptations, and, by an arbitrary 
and irreversible decree, deny them the means of escaping everlastin 
torment in a life tocome ? This pernicious error, into which it ais 
be allowed some pious persons have fallen, sufficiently proves, that < 
in considering the divine economy, we ought ever to hear in mind j 
the harmony which subsists between all the attributes of God, as the 
only way by which we can avoid opinions derogatory to his perfect 
nature. We know that the power of God is competent to every 
thing which contains not in it the idea of impossibility or contvadic- 
, #tion. But because God was able to create man for this or that purpose, | 
| it does net fellow that he actually has done so. We are to examine i 
whether the purpose in question be reconcilable to his wisdom, his 
mercy, and hie justice ; and if any inconsistency with these perfec- } 
1 tions appears in any proposed system, we need not hesitate to pro- 
nounce the system false and groundless.’ | 


While this learned writer manifests a laudable. zeal in repre. 
bating Reprobation, we were not a little surprised that he was 
not struck with the near affinity of the doctrine of Everlasting 
Punishment to that tenet which he so vehemently condemns as 
repugnant to every idea of divine justice and mercy. We i 
avoid entering on the examination of some passages in the . 5 
Epistle to the Romans, which are considered as.favourable to 
the Calvinian hypothesis; being of Jerome’s opinion, as given 
» Rev. APRIL, 1811. Ff at 
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at p. 394. that “the Epistle to the Romans stands in. need of 
explanation, and is involved in so great obscurities, that to un- 
derstand it we have need of the Holy Ghost, who dictated these 
things to the Apostle.” 

To prove that the Antient Fathers maintained doctrines in 
direct opposition to the peculiar tenets of Calvinism, a long 
string of quotations occupying 240 pages is given, including 
the writings of the Fathers from Ignatius, a contemporary of 
the Apostles, to Theodoret, A.D. 423. ; and the Bishop chal- 
Tenges ‘ the Calvinists {preface p. vil.) of the present day to 

oduce an author prior to Augustine, who maintained what 
are now called Calvinistic opinions.’ Not satisfied with mar. 
shalling the noble army of Antient Fathers in battle array 
against his opponents, he proceeds to discover among the an- 
tient Heretics a consonancy of sentiment with them ; and by 
this stroke he robs the Calvinists of the honour of orthodoxy, 
and adroitly places them in the rank of Heretics. As a sum- 
mary, we are presented with an historical account of Calvinistic 
Doctrines ; and the result of the whole inquiry is given in these 
few concluding words: ¢ Our Church is not Lutheran—it is not 
Calvinistic—it is not Arminian. — It is Scriptural: it is built 
upon the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the 
chief corner-stone.’ 

Weare persuaded that all parties will be ready to admit that, as 
a vindication of the Church of England from the charge of rigid 
Calvinism, this work of the Bishop of Lincoln will be allowed 
to be successful: but some readers will still doubt how far it is 
strictly scriptural; and whether our Reformers have accom-. 
plished all that was necessary to the perfection of our public 
ritual. ‘The influence of system and education is powerful even 
in men of the strongest minds, who are often partial to an ex- 
treme that is not warranted by reason, and are tenacious evento 


the injury of truth. Moy 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
._ For. APRIL, 181r. ~ és 


POETRY. 


Art.9. The First Book of Poetry, forthe Use of Schools. . Intend=. 
ed as Reading Lessons for the younger Classes. By William 
Frederick Mylius. 12mo. 3s, Bound. Godwin, 1815. . 
This volume is a sort of iatroduction to Mr. Mylius’s « Poetical 
Class Book ;’ and among the variety of poems and extracts which 
it contains, it has the merit of offering none that can be unintelligible 
pr yninteresting..to-the very youog readers for whom the work is 
a . ‘ é H 
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_ 'The compiler has shewn as much good sense as taste in the choice 
of his subjects, and we apprehend that his industry cannot fail of 
being rewarded by the improvement of those for whose service it is 


exerted. MesBar - 


Art. 10. The Poetical Class Book: or Reading Lessons for every 
Day in the Year. Selected from the most popular English Poets, 
ancient and modern. For the Use of Schools. By William 
Frederick Mylius. s2mo. 5s. Bound. Godwin. 

The propriety of accustoming young persons to read poetry aloud 
is generally acknowleged ; and the present selection will be useful, 
not only in giving them a taste for this kind of reading, but in teach- 
iag them to understand the merits and to-distinguish the manner of 
our most eminent poetical authors, at the same time that they will 
be enriching their memories with many of the most pleasing and 
beautiful passages contained in their works.—We think that the 
methodical arrangement of the extracts must increase the utility of 
this compilation. | 


Art. 11. Dunkeld; The Prodigal Sons; and other Poems, including 
Translations from the Gaelic. By Petrus Ardilensis, Crown 8vo. 
6s. Boards. Baldwin. 1811. 

The notes to each of these compositions are longer than the poems 
themselves, and the traditions which are related in them receive no 
additional effect from the versification. ‘The fables are extravagant, 
and the epigrams are tame: but we think that the author is tolerably 
successful in his imitations from the Gaelic, though, in the translation 
of z Trathal,’ he has employed the pronouns ¢hou and you alter- 
nately ; , 


© Thou well rememb’ rest, lovely light, 
The chiefs of fame on Morven’s height ; 
For ere the eldest rose, you shone, - 
And still you shine, when all are gone !” 


The lines intitled ¢ Morar and Arden’ are not devoid of poetical 
merit. 
NOVELS. 


Art. 12. Moral Tales. By the late Author of ‘ The Exemplary 
Mother.”” 12mo. 48. 6d. Mawman. 1811. 

We doubt not that these compositions were designed to promote 
the cause of virtue, and in most of them the moral tendency is une 
exceptionable : but in the stories of * Belinda’ and * Almeria,’ the de- 
viations of those characters from the path of purity are too easily for- 
given by their friends and by the world to make their histories bene- 
ficial. to young female readers. The author has also disfigured many 
of her tales by employing the agency of fairies and conjurors in the 
support of Christian principles, and by mingling quotations from the 
Scriptures with Pagan incantations, in a manner which is equally in- 


congruous and improper. D 


Art. 13. © Amatonda; a Tale from the German of Anton Wall. 
: 1zmo. 58. Boards. Longmanand Co, 1811. 
2 


We 
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‘We have here an ingénious allegoty, which in the original may de- 
serve the encomitms that we ate told it has obtained from Gétman 
critics : but the translation it sometimes rendered obscure; by its par- .- 
taking too much of the sudden transitions and half-finished serténces: 
which aré usual’ i German compositions, The Englisl: reader will 
also be offended by the frequent, departure: from Oriental manners 
which occurs in what is called a Persian tale, and by the broad and 
improbable burlesque which is conveyed in the stories of Selim and of 


Murad. Do 
EDUCATION. 


Att. 14. True Stories, or interestiiig Anécdotes of Children ¢ de- 
siziéd,; through the Medium of Example, to inculcate Principles. 
Of Virtue and Piety. By the Author of « Lessons for Youne 
Persons in humble Life.” tamo, 23: 6d: Boards. Longmar 
and Co. 1810. : 

These little anecdotes. are related in simple and: pleasing language, 
and they receive value from their authenticity as well as their mo- 
rality. They will form an agreeable addition to many youthful li- 
braries, and the compiler has displayed judgment in the greater part 
of the selection. | : 
Art.15. °° 4 German arid English Spelling Book; for the Use of Chil-' 

Gfén, to assist them in the trué Pronunciation of the German: 

Gésigned chiéffly for the German Seliool in the Savoy. By G. 

Schilling, Mastet of the said School: izmo. pp. 48. Escher. 

With stich perplexing ard unintelligible guides as spelling-books. 
"often are, we cannot help feeling pity for those who are to pass twice 
over the same rugged road,’ in learning to read a foreign language as- 
well as that of the country in which they live. Mr. Schilling, how- 
ever, scems to regard it as necessary that his pupils should go through 
this task ; and his kttle volume will be useful to such as absoluteiy 
stand in need of a spelling book to teach their children: to read the 
German languag&. That children might, however, without addi- 
- tional labour, learn to understand words while they learn to read 
them, and thatthe first senteneés whith they peruse ought not only to 
be perfectly intelligible to them but also amusing and attractive, 

Mr. S. haé not sufficiently considered, or he would have chosen dif- 


ferent subjects for his first exercises in reading. S chw. 


DP 


RELIGIOUS. 


Art. 36. Graunds of Union between the Churches of Fngland and of 
Rome considered, in a Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese 
of Durham, at she ordinary Ye ripe of that Diocese in the Year 

3809.. By Shute, Bishop of Durham, 4to. 18. 6d. Payne, 

&c. 1810. , 

“This venerable prelate expresses the amiable wish of promoting at 
‘union between the Churches of England and of Rome = but we ap- 
prehend that the Romanists will not be mclined to listen to hts sug 
gestions, especially when he prefaces his plan of union by directly: 

ide charging 
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tharging ‘ the doctrines of their-church with involving habits of Sa- 


icrilege, Blasphemy, and Idolatty.2 To Popery in its present form; 
- the Bishop is openly hostile, and he sees no way of accommodating 


the Catholics, unless they will consent to a new modelling of their faith. 
ee ce to be of opinion that ‘the project is not hepelesr, 
present circumstances of -Euvope are favourable to a dis- 
passionate investigation of the differences which separate the two 
churches in question. We, however, perceive no more diapositiom in 
Catholics to alter their tenets, in arder to gratify a church which 
they consider as heretical, than in the Protestant ecclesiastics to ad- 
mit Papists to civil privileges under existing circumstances. 7 
On the subject of resisting Catholic claims, this prelaté delivers 
himself in very strong terms: | | 
« Their advocates, who plead so loudly for their rights of cen- 


 gcience, are altogether silent on the consideration that is due to the 


‘consciences of Protestants—a Protestant King, a Protestant’ Go- 
-vernment, and a Protestant Clergy 3 who, in fidelity to their respec- 
tive functions, feel themselves bound to resist the progress of Popery, 
and are persuaded, that to admit the Papists to the privileges which 
they colicit, without any renunciation, on their part, of the errors 
which distinguish their Church, would be to abandon all the prin« 
ciples adopted in the Reformation in one century, and in the Hevo- 
Jution in the next. What security can be given against the abuse of 
power in the hands of those whose. principles and conscience are at 
warlance with doctrines which we revére as Christians, and with rights 
which are most dear to us, as Englishmen, and members of the 
Established Church ? | 
Here is a very explicit declaration that Catholics, while they 
adhere to the present doctrines of their church, cannot, in the Bishop’s 
estimation, be safely admitted to enjoy the privileges which they ‘so- 
licit: but the prespect of accommodation 46 nevertheless held ‘out ; 


and hy the help of an if, Catholics. and Pretestants are brought to- 
gether in perfect harmony z ‘ 

¢ Jf we could convince them (which I trust, we may do; for 
truth will finally prevail), that at is. zdolatry to deify and worship the 
consecrated elements; thatrit is sacrilege to suppress ‘half the Eu- 
charist, ip’ direct contradiction to our Saviour’s Institution, to the 
example of the Apostles, and to the general usage of the Church for 
at least the first ten centures ; that it is blasphemy to ascribe to An- 
gels and to Saints, by praying to. them, the divine attribute of uni- 
versal pregence ; that it is impiety to deny the sufficiency of our Sa- 
viour’s sacrifice once offered ; and that it isa crime against the laws 
and constitution of this free Empire, to admit a foreign supremacy 
and jurisdiction in any appointments, civil or.ecclesiastical, .of this 
country; if, I say, by persevering in.& spirit .of tryth and charity, 
we could bring the Roman Catholics to gee,these most .1mportant 
subjects in the same light that the.Catholics of the Church of Eng- 
land do, a very auspicious opening would be .made ,for.that leng de- 
sired measure of CATHOLIC. UNION, which formerly engaged the ta- 


lents,and anxious wishes of some of the bestand.abless members of 


both.Communions.’ 
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We will not say that these are egri somnia: but we may safely 
assert that Catholics will either receive such overtures as insults, or 
will smile at them as mere fancies. As Protestants, we think with the 
Bishop of D. that the Papists err in the above specified particulars : 





but it will not be easy to induce them to make their faith crouch to _ 


ours ; and much less to bring them to subscribe to the principle that 
they ought to alter their religion as a previous step to their civil ac. 
commodation. 


POLITICS. — 


Art.17. 4 Letter addressed to the Honourable the House of Commons, 
on the Necessity of an immediate Attention to the State of the 
British Coinage ; in which a new, prompt, and efficacious Re- 
medy for its Defects is proposed. By Benjamin Smart, Gold- 
smith, and Licensed Dealer in Gold and Silver. 8vo. 16. 
Hatchard. 1811. 

Mr. Smart begins this letter by apologizing for an attempt on the 
art of so humble an individual as a tradesman to give advice to the 

House of Commons, and mentions-that he was induced to come for- 

wards with his remarks in consequence of the favourable opportunity 

of observation, which has been afforded him by his particular branch 
of business. He is subjected, he says, to daily applications to sell 
guineas at a premium ; a traffic which he disdains, but which, he 
yegrets to add, is rapidly on the increase. The expedient which he 


- proposes for the cure of this evil is no other than putting a maximum 


oa bullion, by passing an act that it shall, on no account, be sold for 
more than the mint-price, or 31. 17s. to$d. an oz. This is the whole 
of Mr. Smart’s ‘ new, prompt, and efficacious remedy ;’and he enlarges 
on its advantages with all the ardour of a projector : condemning, at 
the same time, as wholly ineffectual, the recent measure of the Bank 
in raising the dollar to five shillings and sixpence. : 

It is scarcely necessary for us to observe that to put a maximum on 
bullion, ‘or on any thing else, is wholly contrary to the principles of 
trade ; and in regard to any,additional matter in the present tract, we 
discover nothing which might not have been brought within the limits 


of a newspaper- paragraph. * 


Art. 18. Reflexions on the Nature and Extent of the Licence Trade. 


8vo. pp. 78. 28.6d. Budd. 1811.. 

The licence-trade is in a great measure a new kind of business, 
and as yet very imperfectly understood by the public at Jarge. It 
was customary, during the last as well as during formér wars, to 


| Moy. 


Lo. 


nt licences or official permissions to carry on certain branches of 


traffic, through the medium of neutral flags, with an enemy’s 


country. ‘inese licences pig girer signed by one of our secre- 
taries of state, and addressed to all commanders of our ships of war 


and privateers. They are printed, and generally run in the same 
strain ; their object being to prevent the interference of our cruizers 
with merchantmen engaged in a trade which, without these vouchers, 
might excite suspicion and lead to detention. Formerly, they were 
confined to the proteetion of British property : but since the Amerie 


cans have been excluded from the continental carrying-trade by ie 
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Orders in Council, the Board of Trade has found it necessary to 
give a more general character to our licences, as well as greatly to 
increase their number. We are informed, by the author of the 
pamphlet under review, that the whole number granted in 1809 was 
not short of 15,000. He is a decided enemy to the licence- system, 
and contends that it is liable to gross.abuse ; as also that it dissemi- 
nates far and wide the practice of bad faith and immorality : while its 
- contradiction to the spirit of our navigation-act supplies him with 
some popular arguments against it. : 

We were rather at a loss, during our perusal of the first part of 
the pamphlet, to‘comprehend the motive which led a writer, who is 
evidently more accustomed to do business than to moralize, to com- 
bat so stoutly under the bagners of religion : but we found, on con- 
tinuing our researches, that the author had a lively sympathy with 
our guondam subjects in America, and ventured, after long appeals to. 
our own interest and respectability, to introduce an expostluation on 
the injustice of our conduct towards the United States. In short, 
it can admit of little doubt that this pamphlet is the production of 
some English merchant who is engaged in trade with America, and 
suffering severely by the exclusion of the Americans from the 
Continent. He is justified, and doubly justified, in calling on us to 
awake to the impolicy of our system: but the erroneous part of his 
conduct consists in attempting to effect by timid and indirect means 
that which he should have performed in a tone of boldness and de- 
cision. One of the reasons, and a very powerful one, against all 
paper-blockades is that, according to established law, and especially 
according to English law, it is requisite that the blockaded port 
shall be actually invested by a naval force: but on a topic of this 
nature we prefer to leave law out of the question, and confine the dis- 
cussions to considerations of policy. As far as A serica is con- 
cerned, we fully agree with this writer that we are doiag ourselves 

reat injury by the interruption of our trade with the continent of 
ae That interruption has led, in our opinion, to two great. 
evils ; viz to a decline in the export of our manufactures to the United 
States, and to that alarming fgll io our continental exchanges which 
has brought on the embarrassments of our money-system. Flowever, 
| when this author, nat contented with the restoration of the Ameri- 
| can navigation, goes a step farther, and advises us to discovrage the 
' 
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navigation of the nations in the North of Europe, we can agree with 

him no longer. Our opinion is tbat Great Britain will gain more 

& than any other country by protecting commercial intercourse from 
the vexations of war ; and that a system of moderation on our part 
is thebest method of acquiring the attachment of the nations on the” 
continent, and of exciting their detestation at the tyranny of Bona- : 

arte. — In several respects, however, this is a good pamphlet, and * 

calculated to instruct the public in regard to a topic which is very " 
little known beyond the limits af mercantile circles. Lo. 


MEDICAL ) ( 


Art. 19. 4 practical Dictionary of Domestic Medicine ; comprising 
the latest Discoveries relative to the Causes, Treatment, and Pre.’ 
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vention of Diseases. With a popular Description of Anatomy, 
Casualties, Chemistry, ‘Choathing, Dietetics, Pharmacy, Physio- 
logy, Surgery, Midwifery, Therapeutics, 8c. &e. By Richard 
Reece, M.D. Member of the Koyal College of Surgeons ia 
London, &c. &c. 8vo. 188. Boards. -Longman and Co. | 
We have ‘had occasion, more than once, to notice the publications 
of Dr. Reece, and we have been happy to be able to, bestow on them 
a certain degree of commendation ; they did not indeed exhibit ‘any 
high specimen of literary talent ; but they seenied to be ‘written for 
the purpose of conveying information, and, on that account, they 
were intitled to our respect. We cannot, however, adopt the same 
language im the present instance, but are compelled to bestow 
on the work before us a very different ¢haracter. It evidently ap- 
pears to belong to that class which niay be justly ‘denominated 
job -fublications|; a species of writing whichis almost constantly accom. 
panied by a proficiency in the art of puffing, ‘because the book-maker, 
knowing the poverty of his materials, is under the necessity of ‘prac- 
tising every indirect method of enhancing their value. This plan of 
puffing has been very sedulously pursued by Dr. Reece. He dedicates 
his Dictionary to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and denotes it as a 
work ‘ calculated for the public good, and for promoting the ‘cause 
efthumanity.’ Then in the preface we are told that | 
‘ This publication not only exhibits a full and correct view of the 
History, Nature, distinguishing Symptoms, and Treatment of cvety 
kuown Disease, and the management of Accidents and other cases of 
Emergency, which often prove fatal before medical ad ‘can be ob- 
tained, but every important general subject of Medical Police and 
Jurisprudence connected with the health and’ wellbeing of society. 
These latter branches, it must be confesséd, though of ‘the first 
consequence, have been greatly overlopked ‘in this country. ‘That a 
regular Medical Police is loudly called fot, the reflections of every 
writer sufficiently confirm ; and the neglect ‘of the Legislature in this 
respect has excited the warmest invectives.’ Medical Jurisprudence 
is a department of ‘no less'importance. Questions of life and death’ 
daily occur for the decision of a Jary ; and though professional 
evidence is always delivered to direct this decision, ‘yet’ it were well 
that every individual possessed such ‘a degree of knowledge 'as to 
enable him to form some opinion for himself, and to make the’ biag 
of his own judgment the surest road to conviction. This is the 
more necessary, as in certain ‘situations professional attendance ‘is 
difficult to be obtained.” : ae 
The art of puffing is carried to its acmé ‘at the conclusion of the 
reface, ‘where the Doctor informs his readers that his work ¢ has ‘met, 
the full approbation ‘of the higher orders of the Church, and that he 
has in a special manner to acknowledge ‘very warmly the countenance 
he has received from the highest dignities of the Church, and other 
distinguished characters.’ Then ‘follows a list of above forty riames of 
archbishops, bishops, doctors of divinity, members of parliament, &c. &c. 
the greatest part of whom, ‘we hope, never saw the work, and all of 
whom must feel:indignant.on having their names -brought -forwards'tn | 
sach a manner, and:on suchan occasion. After what'we have quoted 
; ; ie respecting 
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respecting medical jurisprudence, we turned to the word * Abortion,’ 
knowing that this is a subject which gives rise to much curious legal 
mvestigation. We shail quote all that is said respecting it, under the 
title of ¢ Abortion procured by art ;? . 

‘ This practice has been common from the earliest times, and in 
all ages, however rude, as we learn by the accounts of the latest na- 
vigators. ‘The principle on which it is founded in civilized life is 
destructive of the very foundation of society, and therefore has been 
justly considered as highly criminal on the part of the individual 
who commits it: the effect of which is not only uncertain in pros 
ducing abortion, but tends to ruin the constitution of the female, 


who thus severely suffers for her guilty attempt to destroy the fruit , 


of her womb, by a state of ill health, often not to be repaired for 
the remainder of life.’ | 

This will be a sufficient specimen of the Doctor’s talent for me- 
dical jurisprudence. ‘a 

We next determined to examine his physiology, and turned to 
the word ‘ Respiration ;? where, according to the true manufacturing 
style, we were referred to the word ¢ Breath ;’ this article, however, 
consists of only four lines, and we are sent to ‘Air.’ The physio- 
logical part of this article consists of about two columns, which con- 
tain as many gross €rrors as could easily be crowded into so small a 
compass. We are told that the salubrity of air depends on the pro- 
portion of oxygen in it, that its employment in the cure of disease 
is daily gaining ground, and that its application in cases of suspended 
animation is ‘attended with instantaneous success.’ ‘l’he author 
next asserts that azote accumulates where ‘ many are met in one 
place ;? that * the smell of fresh paint arises from its presence,’ and 
that ‘all places are filled with it when there is no access of fresh air.’ 
Nothing is said respecting the action of the air on the blood or 
lungs: but this we thought might be found under Animai Heat, and 
therefore we turned to that article. Here the apthor beyins by statin 
the fact, that ‘men can live ina much greater beat than that of their 
own bodies ;? and then he gives an abstiact of the experiments of 
Dr. Fordyce and his friends; on the effect of high temperatures on 
‘the animal body, concluding the avticle with the following profound 
observations; ‘ After these cxperiments we may observe, that the 
origin of animal heat can only be explained .on chemical principles, 
in that the arrangements which take place by the process o 
respiration affords the most ready solution. This is confirmed by 
the increase of heat in bed, where the action of the vessels 1s accele- 
rated, and the respiration of course more frequent.’ 
If from this sample of the physiology we turn to a specimen of 
the medical and pharmaceutical .parts, we find the article ‘ Pure 
gative’ dispatched in eight half-lines ; and, under ‘ Fo.g ove,’ three 
or four sentences are all that the author has deemed it uecessary to 
say respecting so important a substance. Considering the critical na- 
ture of this remedy, we were absolutely shocked to observe the 
manner in which the.subject is slurred over, in a work seer | 
designed for papular use. The practical directions are merely the fol- 
fowing 5 ¢ The only thing to be .guarded against 1s, the death like 

a 6 sickness 
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“sickness with which it is apt to. affect patients on its first use. It 
should be given in doses of one grain, and gradually increased ac- 
cording to circumstances.’— In turning over,the leaves, our eye was 
eaught by the word ‘ Gingerbread .’ and we found that the artieles 
« Foxlove’ and ‘ Gingerbread’ are nearly of the same length. 

These instances may perhaps satisfy our ‘readers: the volume, in- 
deed, abounds with similar examples-of error and imperfection ; and 
we must conclude by stating that we have seldom had occasion to 
examine a work which more loudly called for critical reprehension. 


Bos. 


DISFELLERY-QUESTION. 


Art, 20. 4 Letter addressed to His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
by a British Planter. 8vo. pp. 58. 2s.6d. Lloyd. iS. 
In the discussions to which the distresses of our West India coloe 

nists have given rise, a considerable difference of opinion exists be- 
tween the planters and the merchants; and it has so happened that 
the planters, without being better acquainted with the principles. of 
trade than their mercantile friends, have adopted, from situation, the 
‘true side of the question. Their object is to have a free market for 
theis produce ; the plain inference from which is that such goods as 
the mother-country cannot take herself, she should allow to be sald 
en the spot to buyers from other nations. Such is the wish of the 
planters = but the merchants, haying in general made them large ad- 
vances for the sake of obtaining the transaction of their business, are 
jealous of any. measure which would have the effect of diminishing 
the amount that passes through their hands. Hitherto the mer. 
chants have succeeded in eavrying things their own way, having 
received the support of our executive government, whose conceptions 
of mercantile policy soar no higher tham those of their predecessors 
aecentury ago. The writer of the present tract, being a plantes, 
natorally takes part with others of the same class; and he ventures, 
though in very cautious terms, (p. 47.) to express disapprobation of 
the severity with which the monopoly continues to be enforced, pars 
ticularly in the prohibition of barter with the United States of 
America. He enlarges also (p. 33.) on the hardship to the planter 
in being obliged to send all his sugar home in a raw state, instead of 
Being allowed to refine it ow the spot. This has long been felt in 
the number of West India grievances, and became the object of a 
specific Report from the Committee of the House of Commons in 
3808 : but nothing has been done to follow up that 1ecommend- 
ation :— a backwardness which we are disposed to ascribe, not to op- 
position on the part of the sugar-refiners, who are neither numerous 
nor possessed of interest, but to an absurd belief on’ the part of some 
men in official situations that it is for the public interest to keep hold 
of manufactures of all kinds whatever. 

The other topics, on which the writer of this tract has enlarged, 
are the exaggerations which the public are apt to make in regard to 
a planter’s profit, and the inadequacy of our growth of corn to ovr 
consumption, even after we have saved all that we can by the substi 


tution of svgar in the distillery. The latter is the great argument 
13 ; eu 
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on the part of ministry, in the proceedings which are now pending 
in Parliament on the subject of a permanent admission of sugar to 
sthe distillery. In support of his claim for an extended barter with 
the United States, the writer of this pamphlet adduces the authority 
of Mr. Pitt ; who, when first in office in 1783, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, brought in a bill to regulate the intercourse between 
Great Britain and the United States, on the most enlarged principles of 
reciprocal benefit to both countries. Unfortunately, the bill was lost by 
the change of ministry which ensued; and the clamour against the 
Sa prevented any future arrangement on an equally liberal 
scale. 

In regard to its merits as a composition, this {tract has the 
appearance of being a juvenile production. The author would do 
well to avoid common-place quotations, as in page 57.; and perhaps 
such effusions as are displayed in the beginning agatist the insatiable 
ambition of Bonaparte. His publication, however, is a good sume 
mary of the leading circumstances in the case of the West India 
planters; and the measures which he recommends for their relief 
scem to us to be approximations to the dictates of sound and en- 


lightened policy. : Lo. 


Art. 21. A Letter to the Right Honourable Spencer Perceval, Chane 
cellor of the Exchequer, on the subject of the Distillery Bill now 
pending before Parliament ; shewing that Bill to be most unjust 
and impolitic ; and among other things demonstrating that no 
Part of the Revenue of the Kingdom is patd by the West India 
planter. By J. Cruickshank, A. M. of Marischall College, Aber- 
deen. 8vo. pp. 27. 1s. 6d. Richardson. 

Mr. Cruickshank is one of the warmest disputants that we have 
encountered for a considerable time. He appears to be a convert to 


the curious doctrine of Mr. Spence, that all taxes are detrayed by 


the agriculturists ; and he calls loudly on the legislature, in the 
event of the admission of sugar into the distillery, to remit to the 
farmer, in the shape of taxes, as much as he may appear to lose by 
the reduction in the price of barley. Dependent, however, as we 
are on foreign countries for.a supply of corn, it seems to us very 
unlikely that the price of that commodity, particularly in England, 
will be affected by the want of the distillery-consumption. If the 
question lay between our planters and farmers, we should have no‘hesi- 
tation in preferring the claims of the latter: but, as long as we pay 
three or four millions to foreigners for corn, it is in our opinion the 
foreign agriculturist alone who will suffer by any small savings in the 
amount of our consumption. These savings are the more to be 


desired, also, on account of the unfortunate influence of our corn-ims * 


portations on the state of the exchange. — Mr. Cruickshank writes in 
such haste that it is no easy matter to discover the real nature of his 
views; which in some respects may be, we are inclined to think, 
‘© marqués au coin de la bonne politique,” though disfigured by the ree 


currence of ‘* sir, sir,”? and other apostrophes of equal elegance. De 
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a MISCELLANEOUS. 


“Art,22. Principles of Mental and Moral Philosophy. ‘To which is 
prefixed, Elements of Logic. By Wm. Enteld, M.A. assisted 

by eminent Professional Gentlemen. 1zmo. 4s. 6d. . Boards. 

ge. : 

i cheap little book is full enough of ‘kernel. It consists prin- 
cipally of extracts from eminent writers on the philosophy of thought. 
“The passages selected describe, explain, and comment on such in- 
‘tellectual phenomena as are most conspicuous, or most interesting : 
they are also systematically arranged, and are interpolated with original 
(paragraphs perspicuously composed, which supply various deficiencies 
‘of the borrowed text. Thus has been formed a compendious sketch 
‘of the theory of mind, a manual of metaphysics, an Aristotle in a 
nutshell. | 
~ One inconvenience, however, results from this method of making 
treatises by the juxta-position of heterogeneous parts, whichis, that 
a want of consistency and of unity of. design is manifest in the execu- 
‘tion; and at times even an incompatibility of idea between the dif- 
ferent segments of the work. A second inconvenience is that those, 
who will suffer other writers to think -for them throughout a page 
and a half, will commonly allow themselves to be thought-for haf | 
apagetoolong. Either from indalence, or from internal scarcity of 
ddeas, they rely on authority where authority is not trustworthy ; and 
mo qntire coherence can exist in those trains of thought which have 
not undergone a personal examination. 

The Introduction contains a short theory of logic. In the first page, 
the writer tells us that ‘ the great end of philosophy is emancipation 
‘ from error,’ and he immediately subjoins the declamatory commons 

place, ‘* Ignorance would be no evil, were not error its inseparable 
accompaniment.” Now thislatter proposition is so absurd as to create 
an instantaneous prejudice against the vigilance of.a writer who can 
repeat it. If we restore.its present abstract to some concrete form, — 
«¢ Ignorance of the use of fire would be no evil, were not errors in 
the theery of combustion its inseparable consequence,’? — who does 
not in this form see at once that the proposition is indefensible ? 
The selections from Adam Smith which follow, (p. xi. to xv.) 
especially his celebrated comparison of theory to a bridge, are good ; 
not so the selections from Newton at pp..xwi.and xvii. Newton | 
excelled in the mathematical rather than in the verbal forms of syllo- 
gism; and his frst rule of philosophizing is clearly unfounded. 
“ ‘Why is,the simpler theory the truer? Dr. Franklin’s theory of posi- 
* tive and, negative electricity is simpler than the previously established 
theory of two distinct fluids: but ithas not been found to be the true 
theory. Men preferred it awhile, on the principle of Adam Smith’s 
bridge,; it afforded .an easier passage to the mind, and burdened the 
memoryless: but as,soon as it-was perceived:that.one arch would not 
subtend.the.flood. to be crossed, two.were again-employed. The suc- 
cess ofa theory may be favoured by its simplicity : but this does not 
supply, as Newton here teaches, any criterion of truth. 
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In Newton’s third rule of philosophizing, occurs the exceptionable . 
combination of words; vis inertie. ‘These contradictory terms are 
used to designate a property, rashly. perhaps ascribed to matter by 
Newtou, of being indifferent to rest or motion, and tending to 
persevere in either, with undiminished force, according to the impres- | 
sion given. Modern inference considers it as probable that motion, : 
like life, is a forced state, and only goes on like the rotation of a top by 
continual lashing. : 

In elementary books, the rank of axioms should not be assigned to 
any propositions which are still. before the court ; which so many of * 
the learned question, and so many of the wise reject. The following 
most deceptious and most dangerous proposition is advanced ‘at 

~xxe: © When an hypothesis is fully established, it becomes a fact.” 
How should the consent of men alter the nature of an hypothesis, | 
and give exterior reality to that which had originally only an interior is 
reality ? When the councils of the Romish church voted their hypo- 
thesis concerning the hypostases to be true, could that vote affect the 
nature of Deity, the exterior reality ? Certainly not.—The propo- 
sition ought to have been expressed thus: ** When a given hypothesis 
becomes tully established, men omit the proofs of itin their reasonings, 
at and apply it as a known truth.’ A fact which is an exterior reality. 
must remain a distinct thing from a judgement of the mind, which is 
only an interior reality. | 

If each chapter of the preseat volume were in this way to be exa- 
mined with a dissecting knife, we fear that many considerable errors 
would be detected; yet, as the different topics discusséd are come. 
monly treated in the words of Locke, Watts, Hartley, Paley, Grant, 

Stewart, and other popular philosophers, these errors will commonly 
be found established, and therefore inoffensive :—the mind is accus- j 
tomed to the bridge over which tt is here directed. ‘ 

The first part of the work treats af Mental {Philosophy, and the, 
sécond of Moral Philosophy, and it contains in all forty-two chapters.: 

‘The book keeps in view a young public; and the obvious tendency. ‘ 
of the whole is favourable to piety and virtue: but still it is a book 
made by the eclectic process, or, in plain English, with the scissars, 








, | | | Tay. x ; 
Art. 23. Descriptive Guide to the Stream of Time, or general Oute 4 
line of Universal History, Chronology and Biography, at one | 
View. Translated from the German of Frederic Strass, and con- 
tinued down to the present Year, by W. Bell. 8vo. With a latge 
engraved and coloured Sheet, il. §6., or on rollers 11. gs. Vernor 
and Co. : 
The chart, of which this pamphlet is an explanation, is iatitled @” 
Figurative Representation of Universal Hirtory ; and it professes. not 
mefély to combine the advantages of Dr. Priestley’s well kaown 
charts of Biography aud History, but to be an improvement .on 
them. On the idea of.time flowing as a s‘ream, this delimeation is 
projected ; and Dr. Priestley’s motto, Flummis (or rather ; famprum ) 
rite ferintur, would have bee more appropriate than that which is 
adopted. Nothing short of an examination of the. chare stself cam 
Convey a correct notion of the plan and the merit of ee 
, t 
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At one view, it presents to us the rise, progress, and decline of the 

several antient and modern nations of the earth; and by combining: 

biography with general history, to an extent which has never been 
before attempted, as well as by giving a distinct stream of human in- 
ventions, the most illustrious personages, the most interesting facts, 
and the most useful improvements, which successive ages have furnished, 
- ¢ are’ brought together with the most striking effect. We cannot help 
speaking in terms of apprabation of this werk. In seminaries of 
education, it may be employed with success ; and when placed on 
rollers in the study of the scholar, it may be consulted with more ease 
than books, in order to ascertain dates and contemporaneous cha- 
racters and everts. 

: Mo-y. 


SINGLE SERMONS. ‘ : ! 
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- dirt. 24. Preached in the Cathedral Church of Lincoln, August's, 
i. _ 8810, before the Hon. Mr. Justice Grose and the Hon. Mr. Baron 
My Thomson, Judges of Assize. By the Rev. Charles Turnor, 
=. A.M. F.S.4. Vicar of Wendover, &c. 4to. Printed at 
~ Lincoln. 
t If potas new and brilliant distinguishes this discourse, it contains 
j ; nothing irrelevant or offensive. The preacher displays the consola- 1 
tions which result from the doctrine of an over-ruling Providencey. 
and calls his countrymen to be thankful for the religion, justice, and 
| * liberty which they enjoy. pe 


4 Art. 25. Preached at Berkley Chapel, March 20, 1811, the Ge 
-_ |. neral Fast Day. By J. A. Busfield, A.M. &c. §8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Rivingtons. 

_ Mr: Busfield ‘cries aloud, and spares not: though not de- 

woe claiming on the state of politics, but cn the transgressions of the 

B e. Against the vanities, presigacy, profaneness, and impiety of 

re , the great, he fearlessly points his eloquence ; and if our nobility and 

ii gentry will take the reproof in good part, and follow the lesson of 
a oa . 

the preacher, the lower classes will adopt their example, and good 

old times will return. , Dp? 


¥ Art. 26. Preached in Boston ( America), April 5, 1810, the Day 
of the Public Fast. By William Ellary Channing, Pastor of the 

Church in Federal Street. 8vo. 18. Hatchard. 1811. 

No Briton can view the aggressions and atrocities of Bonaparte 
with more indignation than is expressed by this American preacher ; 
nor be more strenuous in raising the alarm against his daring and 
“sanguinary strides to universal empire. This sermon, which was 
{ ériginally printed in America, is very constderately reprinted in 
ae London, since it cannot fail of interesting the English reader. We 
ia know not whether Mr. Channing be a native of this island or a Co- 
tj Jumbian by birth : but he is certainly partial to Old England, and well 
y _ appreciates the moral worth of the middle class of its inhabitants. By 
i! his cordial detestation of the French Emperor, he is intitled to the 
i appellation of ‘a good hater ;” while by the alarm at the system of 

Erench politics which is here sounded, he appears to be — of 
: mericas 
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America, and of the whole civilized world. * We want,’ says he, ¢ te 
have a general impression made of the character, spirit, designs 
power, and acts of France! of the unparalleled wretchedness, the 
or moral, and religious debasement, attendant on union with 

er, or a subjection to her power,’ 

Mr.C. does aot think that Amcrica is safe, though the Atlantic 
rolls ‘hetween it and France; and he deprecates an alliance with its 
treacherous and sanguinary ruler. Mo-n. 


Art.27. Occasioned by the Death of Mrs. Trimmer; preached at New 
, Brentford, Middlesex, on Jan. 6, 1811, by the Rev. Thomas | q 
‘Funstall Haverfield, A.M., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, 7 
Oxford. 8vo. 18s. €d. Hatchard. 
y. By the piety and virtues of her private life, and by the extensive 
atility of her publications, Mrs. Trimmer.attracted universal respect. 
Few persons in a similar station were more intitled to eulogy for 
goodness of intention and perseverance of effort ; and the preacher of 
this discourse has endeavoured to do justice to her memory, while he 
holds her up as an example to the female world. The memoir is not | 
complete; since we are not even informed when and where this re- 
gpectable woman was born: but perhaps this and other circam- 
' stances are omitted, because some more detailed account of her and 
her writings is intended for the press. The preface, however, se- 
fates the happy sudden death by which Mrs. 'T. was removed from 
this scene of mortality: § while sitting in her chair, perusing the 
letters of a deceased friend, she sank as it were into a tranquil slum- 
ber ; and so peaceful was her end, that the moment when the sont 
was separated from the bedy could not be exactly ascertained.’ This 


2 PC cme 


event took place December 15, 1810. po 
Art. 28.  Obediexce the Path ta rehgious Knowledge: preached before 
the University of Oxford, at St. Mary’s, Jan. 28, 1810. By A” 


Daniel Wilson, M.A., Vice-Principal of St. Edmund-Hall, 

Oxford, &c. 8vo. pp.63. 4&s.6d. Hatchard. 

That vice is not less the source of error than of misery, and that 
girtue has a peculiar tendency to prepare the mind for the reception. 
of truth, are.doctrines which no man of sense and experience will be 
a] disposed to controvert. Between evil deeds, and evil principles, also, 
a very close intimacy subsists, which is in nothing more evident than 
in the reluctance of bad men to acquire religious knowlege. It is 
somewhere remarked that a man must have some virtue, who seriously 
sets himself down to study Seneca or Epictetus; and we may add 
to the observation that no person who is not well disposed can con- 
template with satisfaction the far superior purity and, spirituality of® 
Christian morals. 1t is a maxim worthy of inculcation, and imme- 
diately flowing from the text which Mr. Wilson has chosen, 
(John vii. 17.) that ‘a right disposition of heart is essential to the 
attainment of every just sentiment in religion ;’ and that talents and 
literature, however valuable in themselves, cannot compensate for 
the want of aight disposition of heart. Thus far we agree with 
the preacher; but in the application of this doctrine we cannot ac- 

company _ 
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Gompany him with our concurrence. We should push the principle 
to an extreme, if we were to assert that a pious disposition of mind 
was the best key to St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans; and it seems 
very strange that a man who has done the will of God should be more 
disposed than his wicked neighbour to allow that * good works are 
excluded from the act of mercy’ (p.28 ). The fact is that the - 
Gospel consists of a system Of plain and obvious morality, and that, - 
the assertion of the text is built on this truth. It does represent 
‘ duties as the ground of acceptance with God,’ whatever Mr. Ws 
may declare to the coutrary ; for Christ himself says, ‘« If any man 
will enter into life, let him keep the commandments.” Mo y | 


dal - 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


We perceive no ground for the extreme irritability of Mr. Lofft, 
to whom certainly no offence was intended. The term pedissequus, 
which apparently has displeased him, was applied to him merely in 
its derivative sense, as following the steps of our other correspondent. 





The second letter of Horatianus has not been returned to the —— 


Editor by the gentleman to whom it was referred, and whom some 
particular business has called’ to a distance from home. , 





Mr. Elton’s polite note is received, and we hope soon to attend to 

-; his last publication. | . | | 
W. J. will excuse us from farther argunientation. He cannot, 
now, we think, mistake our general meaning. Education certainly 
may do something, and it is our duty to attempt that something ; 
but ‘nature 4s more powerful than precept. 








The paper relative to General Miranda is before us, but its.aue 
thority and weight appear to us very questionable ; and we know not 


why it was sent to us. ° i 





*,* The Arrenpix to this volume of the Review will be 
published with the next number, on the 1st of June. 
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Arr. 1. Systéme Universel ; i.e. An Universal System. By H. 
Azals. 8vo. Paris, 1809. Imported by De Conchy. Price 6s, 


Systeme Universel, &c. By H. Azais. 2 Vols. 8vo, Paris. 
1810. Imported by De Conchy. - Price 18s. | 


§ be very idea of a new system of physical philosophy, pro- 
fessing to reduce all the phenomena round us to ene gene- 
ral operation, which, by acting according to established laws, 
necessarily produces the variety of appearances that we every 
where behold, almost certainly implies in the proposer the 
existence of a lively imagination, and some degree of original 
genius; and though we may be unavoidably Jed to predict 
the failure of the attempt, we may reasonably expect a share 
of interest or amusement in tracing the conceptions of such a 
mind, in observing how far it is guided by correct deductions, 
and in discovering at what point it deviates from the strict prin« 


ciples of philosophy. — Although the volumes before us beay. 


similar titles, they are distinct publications, and yet they may 
be properly considered under one article, because a are in- 
timately connected together ; the first and smaller being an 


attempt to form a general principle or system, while the ob- 
ject of the other is to illustrate and develope that system by 
a survey of the different operations of nature, 


App. Rev. VoL. Lxiv. Gg M. Azais 
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M. Azais commences by remarking that all bodies are com- 
posed of particles more minute than those which present them- 
selves fo our senses, and that a perpetual revolution is going 
forwards among these particles ; some of them disuniting them- 
selves from the bodies to which they were previously attached, 
and others, on the contrary, éntering into new combinations, 
We may therefore say, in general terms, that nature possesses 
both a power of decomposition and a power of composition : 
which two powers are always in action, and are both reciprocal 
and equal; for if it were not so, the particles of which the 
universe is composed.must be growing progressively more or less 
clasely united, according as the composing or the decomposing 
power exerted’ the greater energy. It is, however, probable 
that this is not the case, but that, on the average, their effects 
are equally balanced. MM. Azaits supposes that these powers 
are not inherent in matter, but something superinduced on it 
by an extraneous cause; since, if they were necessarily inhe- 
rent, each particle must be acting in both ways at every in- 
stant of time, the result of which would be no external change 
at all, because the effect of the one would be precisely coun- 
teracted by the other. These powers are not then inherent in 
matter, or that without which matter cannot be conceived to 
exist, but they are given to it by: means of an external impulse ; 
for the author argues that all the changes which we perceive 
being the result of motion, and motion being always. generated 
by impulse, every change which takes place in nature may be 
referred to impulse. He next endeavours to prove that these 


two powers, of composition and of decomposition, act as it - 
were in turns; every change in the one necessarily producing a | 


change in the other; and that to this ‘is. owing the incessant 
revolution which we observe in all natural phenomena. It 
then becomes an important point in a system of causation ta 
determine which of these powers is the primary agent, or which 
of them must be considered as the cause of the other. To 
establish this essential part of his doctrine, the author argues 
m the following manner ; } 


_© All the great bodies of which the universe ‘is composed are in a 
state of rotatory motion. This motion is their universal state. The 
dissolving power is then constantly applied to all parts of the universe, 
arid -yet the nniverse # preserved! Considered in its whole, it is im- 
mutable. — All astronomical phenomena demonstrate that the same 
quantity of matter always belongs to each of the great bodies, the 
movements of which we are able to observe, Is it the dissolving 

ower which preserves the universe? We cannot doubt that it is. 

his power indeed is necessarily unique, since it is universal and 


constant. The composing or preserving power is only a dependent 
: or 
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or secondary effect of the power of dissolution, and this sesond effect 
constantly balances the previous results of its cause !? 


This statement is to be regarded as the chief foundation of 
the new system, the key to all the mysteries of nature. - 

We must now follow the author into a detail of his proofs 
of the primary action of the decomposing power, and the ex- 
planation which he gives of its mode of operation. The sun 
and stars have light perpetually emanating from them :. but 
light is’ material, and cannot be moved without an impulse 
given to it; and since this motion tends to separate it from a 
body with which it was previously united, it must be influ- 
enced by ‘the dissolving impulse.’ Now since it is a funda- 
mental law in mechanics, ‘ that every body in motion pro- 
duces motion in the body which it meets,” it will follow that 
the light which thus radiates from the stars would set other 
bodies in motion, and drive them to a greater distance from 
the source of radiation, were not the effect of each sun or star 
exactly balanced by the effect of all the rest. Each star, at the 
same time that it is a focus of light which acts on all the sur- 
rounding bodies, is reciprocally influenced by them, and thus 
the whole universe is retained in its due order. From this fact, 
the author takes occasion to infer the infinity of the universe’; 


because, if it were not infinite, there must be a part in which — 


the impulse of light, moving in one direction, would not be 
counteracted by an opposite impulse. The infinity of the uni- 
verse is likewise proved by the circumstance of the stars never 
failing in their splendor ; they are perpetually emitting light in 
immense quantities: but they are also constantly receiving it 
again from the sutrounding stars in the same proportion : so 
that the quantity of light which they contain remains un- 
changed. | 

Our readers will already have conjectured that this emission 
of light is supposed by M. Azais to be the prime agent in the 
production of all physical phenomena. It is by this operation 
of the decomposing power that all motion originates; that 
bodies are urged to each other, when existing in large masses, 
exhibiting the effects of gravitation; and that the particles of 
bodies are united together, according to what is usually styled 
affinity. Light is the mechanical cause of all the effects which 
are usually attributed to these powers. It appears, therefore, 
that the author considers the composing power, or that force 
by which the particles of bodies are held together, as nothing 
more than a secondary effect of the decomposing or dissolving 
power, which operates primarily by the emission of light from 
the stars. This he explains by imagining that the impulse 
which light possesses, when it meets with any opposing une 
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of matter, must necessarily force them into contact, aid oblige 
them to occupy the smallest space possible; that is, to arrange 
themselves into the spherical form, | 


‘ It is thus that the séellary emis:ion, by constantly traversing space 
in all directions, and by incessantly tending to distribute itself in an 
uniform manner, becomes the immediate cause of the composing im- 
pulse. Now we have seen that the s/ellary emission is itself immediately 
produced by the dissolving impulse applied to: the stars) ‘The com- 
posing impulse is then, as we have said, nothing more than the se- 
condary effect of their dissolving impulse; this primordial impulse 
makes use of the resuit of its first action to balance this action in an 
exact and constant manner ; and the two impulses, opposed and equal, 
which produce all the secondary effects, proceed from the same origin. 
Absolute unity and perfect simplicity reign in the universe.’ 


Having laid down the basjs of his system, M. Azais proe 
ceeds to the application of it to the phenomena of gravitation 
and affinity ; or, as he styles them, of central gravitation and 
molecular gravitation. Gravitation in its two forms may be 
considered as constituting the composing power, but is, of 
course, to be ultimately referred to the decomposing or dise 
solving influence ; being only a ¢ secondary effect, produced by 
the primary effect, which is the emission of light.’ The im- 
pulse of light ts not capable of effecting the rotatory motion 
of the heavenly bodies, because, since it is uniformly distri. 
buted through space, it must be uniformly applied to them. 
In order that a star should revolve from the impulse of the 
surrounding stars, it would be necessary that the star should 
xeceive this impulse on one of its faces with more force than 
on the opposite side ; and it would consequently be necessary 
that light, which constantly traverses space in all directions, 
should be irregularly distributed through it: — but were this 
the case, the planets would not possess that regularity in their 
revolytions, which every observation that has been made would 
induce ys to attribute to them. ¢ Thus the impulse which 
causes the great bodies to revolye on themselves is absolutely 
primordial ; jt is by this that the organization of the universe 
has commenced ; it is by this that it is maintained, Let this im- 
pulse stop, aiid the dissolving power no longey exists ; the great 
bodies no longer revolve ; the composing power is equally ane 
nihilated ; and the light, falling from al] parts on immovable 
bodies, loses all its motion by the opposition of the motions, 
Every thing is stopped. Matter still remains, but useless, 
dead ; the universe is as if it were not.’ 


These statements and extracts will probably enable the 


reader to form some idea of the merits of this writer’s ‘ Uni- 


versal System,’ We deem it unnecessary to enter on the pare 
: ticular 
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ticular objections which might be urged against many parts of 
his reasoning, because we apprehend that few persons will re- 
gard the work in any- other light than as an effort of the ima- 
gination, perhaps ingenious and amusing, but not endowed 
with such solidity as will render it able to resist the attacks of 
sound argumentation. 

We shall now endeavour to give some account of the second 
publication, in which the principles of the ‘ Universal System’ 
dre applied to the explanation of the different branches of philo-~ 
sophy. ‘This work is divided into four parts, corresponding with 
four classes, into which the author distributes all the beings of 
which the universe is composed. ¢ The first comprehends the 
application of the universal cause to the formation and motions 


of unorganized beings, (Physics.) The second comprehends | 


the application of the universal cause to the formation and 
motions of the great bodies which occupy the infinity of space, 
(Cosmogony, Astronomy, and Geology.) The third part com- 
prehends the application of the universal cause to the form- 
ation and motions of organized beings, (Physiology of vege- 
tables, of animals, and of man.) The fourth part comprehends 
the application of the universal cause to the formation and mo- 
tions of ideas, (Ideology.)’ Of these divisions, we are in pos+ 
session of only the first and the second.—According to our usual 
custom in reviewing works of this description, we shall rather 
aim at giving a full and minute detail of particular parts, than 
attempt a general account of the whole, which would neces- 
sarily be very superficial. | 

The first chapter treats on the atmosphere, and the first sec- 
tion is intitled * General ideas of the atmosphere.’ —'The at- 
mosphere is defined to be ‘a continuous mass of light sub- 
stances, which surrounds the surface of the earth, and reposes 
immediately on it.’ This mass chiefly consists of gaseous 
fluids; and through these are dispersed, in variable quantities, 
aqueous vapours and different exhalations which proceed from 
bodies on the earth. ‘Those which may be considered as the 
essential parts of the atmosphere are, however, uniformly the 
same; namely the oxygen and azotic gases, which are always 
found nearly in the same proportion ; the azote being, as the 
author says, § almost three times more abundant than the 
oxygen.’ : 


‘ As these two gases, the oxygen especially, enter into combina- 
tion with a great number of bodies deposited on the surface of the 
earth, and as, notwithstanding, their respective quantities remain 
always the same, it is necessary that they should be perpetually re 
wewed by expansion, and that one or more substances deposited on 
the surface of the earth must perpetually tend to be converted by ex- 
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pansion into the atmospherical. gases ; this conversion must conti. 
nually operate ; consequently, these same substances, the constant 
sources of the atmospherical gases, must be themselves constantly re- 
newed ; and the measure of their renewal must be exactly the same 
with that of the atmosphere. An equilibrium of this kind leads us 
to suppose that, while on one: part a cértain quantity of terrestriak 
substance is converted by expansion into the atmospherical gases, the 
same quantity of these gases is brought back by compression to the 
earth, and enters into its primitive state, which it will again leave 
in consequence of the action of expansion.’ 


Our readers must be aware that this alternate process of 
compression and expansion, by which the atmosphere is de= 
prived of its aeriform state, and again rendered gaseous, with- 
out experiencing any decomposition, is not only an hypothesis 
different from that which is commonly maintained on this sub- 
ject, but appears quite inconsistent with the modern discoveries 
in chemistry. Let us see, then, how M. Azais supports his. 
new doctrine. , 


© It is easy to find, (he says,) at the surface of the earth, constant 
sources of the atmospherical gases; and we must in the first place 
bear in mind that fluidity is intermediate between solidity and the 
‘aeriform state. It can therefore be nothing but a fluid which imme- 
diately furnishes the composition of the atmospherical gases ; and it 
is necessary that this fluid be in great. abundance on the surface of 
the earth; because the atmosphere is very extensive, and it constantly 
loses a great part of its mass: animals, vegetables, and minerals. per- 
petually absorb it. These same considerations demonstrate to us that 
the terrestrial fluid, the constant source of the atmospherical gases, 
ought to manifest in a very perceptible manner that it 1s habitually 
subject to great dissipation. By these marks, we cannot avoid re 
cognizing the only terrestrial body which, diffused very abundantly 
over the surface of the earth, shews itself there in great liquid masses, 
loses nothing of its general quantity, and yet is perpetually evapo 
rated. Thus the reasoning, which we have just been pursuing, will 


“be sufficient to demonstrate that water is the source of atmospherical 


air, and that in its turn the atmospherical air is the source of the water 
which must reproduce it.’ 
Though the author conceives that he has adequately proved 


this point by deductions from general principles; yet he pro- 


poses to confirm it by individual facts; for which he refers us 
to his observations on the formation of clouds, on the conge- 


lation of water, and especially on the decomposition of water 


by the Galvanic processes. As it may be interesting to have a 
complete view of the new hypothesis, we shall follow him to 
the section which treats on Galvanism, and particularly to that 
in which he offers his ‘new considerations on the nature of 
water, as well as of oxygenous gas, hydrogenous gas, and the — 


atmospherical gases.’ i te | re 
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He begins by observing that in the Voltaic apparatus, or, a¢ 
he calls it, the electrometer, the hydrogen is formed by' the 
greater fluid, since it is accumulated at the negative pole of the 
column ; and the oxygen by the /ess Auid, since it appears ‘at 
the positive pole. Here we must refer to. an hypothesis which is — 
brought forwards in a preceding chapter, respecting the nature 
of the electric fluid, and of the two species of it which are 
manifested in our experiments, formerly called the vitreous and 
the resinous, and now usually denominated the positive and 
negative electricities. The electric state of bodies M. Azais 
_ attributes to globules of caloric which move within them ; and 
he supposes that, according to the subtilty of these globules, 
and to the form and number of the pores of the electrified 
bodies, electricity is emitted in the one or the other of the two 
forms ; the one he calls the greater caloric or the greater fluid ; 
the other the less caloric, or the less fluid. (Calorique majeur, 
fiuide majeur ; Calorique mineur, fluide mineur.)- He conceives 
that the component parts of hydrogen are more subtile than 
_ those of oxygen, and that a certain quantity of the former has 
less mass than the same quantity of the latter. The.mass of 
gaseous bodies is not, however, to be measured by balances, 
like that of solids, because * solids are essentially in a falling 
state, (état de chute); and gases are essentially in an ascending 
state, (état ascensionnal.) With respect to the experiments of 
Cavendish and Lavoisier, it is supposed that they do not prove 
in a direct manner the composition of water, but only shew 
that, when water is divided by certain processes, hydrogen and | 
oxygen are obtained in its place. . Each of these gases is a com- 
ound of caloric and some other substance : but this substance, 
the radical of the gas, has never yet been obtained in a separate 
state, so as to ascertain its nature. Before we can prove that: 
these radicals are different, we must prove that the caloric 
which is united to them is the same. Now the author thinks 
that it is not so, but that in one it is the greater calorie, and in 
the other the /ess caloric, which enters into the gases. If, how- 
ever, we admit the caloric to be different, we may perhaps be 
able to account. for the variation between the two species 0 
as, without supposing any difference in the nature of the ra- 
dical ; and this is what M. Azais attempts to establish. Oxy- 
gen, which is supposed to be formed of the éess fluid, is less 
refractive, more easily parts with its caloric, occupies: more 
space in proportion to its actual quantity, ard is less capable ef 
uniting with additional doses of caloric. New these four prg- 
perties are. all indicative of the presence of the Jess fluid, asthe. 
contrary properties are of the greatér fluid. Hence it follows, 
“according to’ the hypothesis of the author, that. water is a 
. ' é Ggy : simple 
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simple substance ; that when it is united to the Jess fluid it be- 
comes oxygen, and when to the greater it becomes hydrogen. 
Having achieved the first part of the process, the rest is com- 
paratively easy. By certain modifications of these two kinds 
of caloric, and by the proper disposition of the aqueous particles, 
the atmospherical air is produced. It is true that we stumble 
on a momentous difhiculty at the very threshold, but this only 
affords the greater scope for the author’s genius. In the at« 
mosphere, we have no hydrogen, but a very large quantity of 
azote ; what, then, becomes of the hydrogen, and whence is the 
azote derived? M. Azais replies to these questions in the 


. following manner : 


‘ Azotic gas is no more than a transitory compound ; it i3 water 
in an intermediate state between liquid water and azotic gas; it is 
gaseous water deprived of a certain quantity of oxygenous gas, al- 
ready emitted from its bosom, and united in vapours or absorbed by 
terrestrial bodies. The azotic gas, the immediate produce of the 
evaporation of water, and at first necessary for this evaporation, com- 
prizing all the elements of water, must necessarily be always in greater 
quantity in the atmosphere ; oxygenous gas formed from the mole- 
cules in the last term of their division, and for this reason annihilating 


itself always in proportion as it is formed, can never exist but in a 


small quantity in the atmosphere.’ 


After this specimen of the writer’s talent for.hypothesis, we 
may confidently set him down as one of those geniuses who, 
when they have a favourite object in pursuit, are not stopped 


by trifling obstacles, but will outstrip the conceptions of the 
‘sober inquirer after truth, who proceeds according to the 


slow method of experiment and induction. On the subject of 
the atmosphere, and on the nature of water, we apprehend that 


“our readers will have received as much information as they 


will be able to digest. 

We will now take a specimen from the second part, that 
which treats of Astronomy and Geology. In the chapter on 
geology, the first section relates to ‘the bulging (renflement) 
of the equator, and the establishment of primitive mountains.’ 


The terrestrial globe is supposed to have been formed of frag- 


ments thrown from the sun, reduced by -heat to a state of 


‘semifluidity. As soon, however, as it left the solar atmo- 
sphere, the power of compression began to act, and reduced it 
‘to the solid form: but this force, necessarily acting less 


powerfully in the equinoctial regions, gave to the globe the 


figure of a spheroid slightly flattened. While, however, the 


les were thus consolidated, what, asks the author, became of 


the heat and light which naturally belonged to gheir substance? 
‘He supposes that they were detained by the * emurlappes’ AA 
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the polar regions, and were thus driven towards the centre of 
the earth. ‘The compressive force still continues to repel this 
heat and light from the poles, until it finds a vent at the 
equator ; when the expansive force causes it to issue forth. 
In its efforts to escape, it forms mowhtains, which will in 
course be few near the poles, and most numerous and consie 
derable in the countries under the equator. 


* Such is the primitive and immediate cause of the composition of 
mountains. These great bodies, always disposed in lines more or 
less lengthened out, are, in their original nuéleus, nothing more 
than wrinkles, produced by the expansive exuberance. These 
wrinkles must be formed in various directions, since the expansive 
exuberance, striking from below on all points of the congealed crust, 
but not finding every where the same resistance because this crust 
is formed of heterogeneous materials, determined the elevation in 
the weakest parts; those parts, of which the elements had not 
been susceptible of a congelation so rapid nor so powerful. But the 
expansive substances all making an effort to pass towards the equator, 
it is in the direction of the poles of the equator that the principal 
projecting bodies must be traced.’ 


The author then endeavours to apply his hypothesis to ac- 
count for the actual state of the mountains which exist on 
the surface of the earth. ‘Their appearances do not indeed. 
seem to agree with the hypothesis: but, after what he has 
seen, the reader will be prepared to expect that M. Azais will 
easily extricate himself from his difficulties ;. which, in fact, 
he accomplishes with as much ingenuity as on former oc- 
casions. 


We do not consider it as necessary to fill any more of our 
pages with extracts from this ‘ Universal System.’ We may 
admit that the author possesses a lively imagination, and an 
extensive range of information on subjects connected with 
natural philosophy: but his mind appears to be so completely 
absorbed by his own speculations, and he is so entirely un- 
fettered by all the restraints which might be imposed on 
him by the experiments or opinions of others, that we must 
decidedly degrade his performance from the rank of a 
scientific treatise to that of an amusing philosophical roe 
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Arr. If. Musée des Monumens, &c.; i. ¢e. The Museum of Frencls 
Monuments, or an historical and chronological Description of 
the Marble and Bronze Statues, Bas-reliefs, and Tombs of cele« 
brated Men and Women, illustrative of a History of ['rance-and 

_ ofthe Arts. With a Dissertation on the Costume of each Century, 

_ an alphabetical and analytical Table of Contents, and a Number 
of Engravings. By ALeExanpeR Lenoir, Administrator of the 
Museum of French Monuments, &c. &c. Vol. V. &vo. Paris. 


Imported by De Boffe. Price 11. 108. 


HEN in our xlist volume (N.S.) p. 512, we noticed Mr. 
Griffiths’s translation of the first volume of this interest- 
ing and amusing work, we hoped for the pleasure of being soon 
able to gratify ourselves and our readers by an account of the 
subsequent portions : but such are the interruptions which even 
literature receives from the singular warfare in which our 


country is involved, that we have been unable to procure a re-\ 


gular series either of Mr. G.’s translation or of M. LENorr’s 


original production ; and we are forced, after much time lost in . 


fruitless expectation, to content ourselves with the sth and last 
volume of the Musée des Monumens.-—It is probably in the re- 
collection of our readers that M. Lenorr, with great. zeal and 
personal risk, opposed himself to those furies who, at one 

riod of the French revolution, vented their blind rage on the 
tombs of the illustrious dead, particularly of their kings, and 


on the most precious vestiges of the arts. In endeavouring to 


defend the beautiful monument erected to the memory of 
Cardinal Richelieu, executed after a design by Le Brun, M. 
LENorR received a wound in his hand from the bayonet of a 
soldier of the revolutionary army, of which he tells us that he 
still bears the mark. ‘Though he could not preserve the face 
of the statue from violence, it is a circumstance consolatory to 
the fine arts that the mutilations have been restored ; and that 
M. Lenorr, notwithstanding all his perils, has been preserved 
to complete the plan which he had formed, of arranging, in a 
distinct Museum, and in chronological order, the monuments 
which in different ages and places have been erected to the 
memory of the most celebrated persons to whom France has 
given birth. ‘The view of this museum of tombs, statues, and 
bas-reliefs, and of the E/ysée, or Elysium, in which are placed 
the monuments containing the remains or bearing the names 
of the characters most deserving of renown in the French 
annals, must be solemn and impressive; though it appears 
to us that the objects are too crowded, and that the Liysee 
is too limited in extent for the production of that grand and 


awful effect which a scene so charged and decorated 1s cal- 


culated to inspire. We take it for granted that the enthusiasm 
arm yet cultt 
vated 


of the Director of the Museum, guided by 2 w 
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vated taste, has effected as much as.the capabilities of the place 
would admit ; and that, in. the collocation of the statues, busts, 
bas-reliefs, &c. he has satisfied the French public. In the 
work which is descriptive of his Museum, he has spared no 
pains ; and this last volume presents us with an account of those 
vestiges of art which belong to the 17th and 18th centuries, in- 
terspersed with anecdotes of the individuals to whom they are 
respectively appropriated. 
_ An introduction of some length discusses the state of the 
arts in the above-mentioned periods, and also affords a. short 
sketch of costume during the reigns of Louis XIV. and Louis KV. 
The splendid zra of the former makes no figure in the pages 
of M. Lenoir ; who, as an artist, speaks with more rapture of 
the 16th, than of the 17th and 18th centuries. The morceaux 
précieux of the beau siécle of Francis I. are recollected with 
leasure : but, as the writer descends, he finds less to praise, 
and exhorts students to forget the pernicious system which was 
introduced into the arts dependent on design towards the con- 
clusion of the 17th century. . Academies are the objects of his 
censure ; and he quotes with approbation the assertion of Vol 
taire that “a fatality attends them, and that no work of any 
kind called academic has been a work of genius.” Some Eng- 
lish artists at the present day will probably join in this senti- 
ment; and the existing state of our Royal Academy will be 
adduced to prove that corporate bodies, however patronized, 
are not so propitious to true genius as some persons have ima~ 
ined. ‘ Shew me,” said M. Voltaire, “an artist who is over- 
whelmed with fear lest he should not catch the manner of his 
associates ; his productions will be stiff and constrained. Shew 
me a man of a bold and free spirit, full of that nature which he 
copies; he will succeed.” Colbert, though flattered with the 
title of the Mecoenas of France, did not accomplish his objects, 


by’ the employment of all his resources for the prosperity of 


polite literature and the fine arts. The luxury and magnifi- 
‘cence of Louis XFVth, and the profusion of his nobles, served 
rather to corrupt than to improve the arts ; and their decline 
will be apparent, says M. Lenoir, on an examination .of the 
monuments which belong to this epoch, and by a comparison 


of them with those of the preceding period : 


‘ The preponderance which Simon Vouet had obtained in the arts, 
about the beginning of the 17th century, necessarily occasioned theie 
declension. ‘This painter, possessed of a wild and impetuous ima- 
gination, and incapable of conquering the feeling of impatience thag 
was natural to him, never learnt to restrain himself sufficiently to 
correct the forms of his designs, to purify his taste, and to perfect hia 
style. He introduced into his school a dashing kind of painting, so 
' casy 
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easy and well understood, that the largest pictures might he executed. 
with a stroke of the pencil, without consulting nature: This expedi- 
tiaus manner, which obtained much ec/a for the picture, generally 
leased ; and it was seized with so much the more enthusiasm by the 
upils of J’ouet, because it flattered their idleness, and removed many 


difficulties in the art. We know that Eustace Lesuenr and Charles 


Te Brun did not relinquish their master’s manner of painting, till 
they were entirely left to themselves ; and many others of his é/eves, 
Poerson, Perrier, &c. kept steady to the principles of Vouet The 
total abandonment of ideal beauty and of the study of nature became 
the mode in the arts of desiyn ; in spite of the lessons which Leonardo 
da Vinei had deposited in the bosom af his academies. Lesueur died, 
young, and the great Poussin, contrasted with Vouet, then appeared 
Ike a torch to rtkindle the sacred fire of the arts: but he was re- 
pulsed. Poussin, by his scientific productions, has pyoved that con- 
eeption forms the great merit of a picture; and that the painter 
ought to draw all his resources from the mind, if he would delineate the 
passions of men so as to obtain the suffrages of all, and establish by 
anticipation his own tmmortality. This gieat man has shewn that 


the artist who would represent the different characters of nature, and 


¢xpress bimself with truth, ought, if lL may be allowed the phrase, to 
edentify himself with the power of the Deity, and penetrate, with a 
piercing eye, into the very thoughts of the personages whom he 
would put into action The dialogues which Micolas Poussin has re- 
resented on canvas may be compared, for natural energy, to the ar- 
ments. of the great Corneille ; yet this philosophical painter, irri- 
fated by the jealousy and intrigues of tiis contemporaries, and yield- 
ing to the prevailing party, removed to a foreign country, and by his 
fight contributed to the total ruin of the French school. Who are 
the painters of the celebrated age of Louis XIV. that we can name 
és comparison with Eustace Lesueur and Nicolas Poussin? Shall we 
quote Peter Mignard, or Bon. Boulogne, whose insignificant composi- 
tions speak not to the soul? Shall we admit Coype/, whose monoto- 
gous pictures exhibit only affected pedantry, and tame execution ? 
Shall we speak of Fohn Fouvenet and Charies De la Fosse ? The con- 
sequence which we have given to these painters by placing them near 
Titian, Paul Veronese, and Rubens, demands from us a word or two 
on their productions. If I now examine the talent of Fouvends in rela- 
tion to design, I perceive in him no study of nature, no correctness 
in the naked figures, no grandeur in the flow of drapery ; if moreover, 
I enter into details on his pictures as those of a colourist, I search io 
vain for the skillful and rich demi-tints of Titsan, who had so much 
the art of managing them, that he softened off his outline in a man- 
ner that rivalled nature. I perceive not the brilliant effects of light 
displayed by Panl Veronese, whose pencil produces illusion, without 
being forced in his colours, and who knew how to employ art to 
eonceal art. Ido not moreover perceive in Fouvenct the strong and 
vigorously expressed colouring of Rubens.’ 


Thus contemptuously does M. Lenoir speak of the French 


school in the 17th century ; and his remarks, as being — 
late 
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ated to produce a more correct taste, ought to engage . the 
averious consideration of all artists. Even the productions of 
Le Brun are keenly criticized, and the defects of his style are 
minutely specified. Lesyeur and Poussin are the most brilliant 
stars of the period to which they belong: but their example, as 
we find, was.not sufficient to prevent the prevalence of .that 
bad taste, which caused the arts to retrograde-in the xras of 
Louis XIV. and XV.—In mentioning the works of the statua 
and the architect, MM. Lenozx finds little that is intitled to high 
applause which belongs to this period. ‘That the errors which 
are attributed to the school of Vowet may be corrected, students 
are exhorted to forget those men who in the 17th century con- 
spired against the progress of the arts; to rally round David 
and Vincent, the celebrated pupils of Vien, whose school has 
established in France the fourth epoch of the restoration of the 
fine arts ; and in the 19th century to revive the happy times of 
Greece, of Francis I., and of the Medici. Whether M. Le- 
NOIR’s advice will be followed, time must shew: but the 
penetrating mind and sound judgment, which his criticisms 
display, are certainly favourable to the diffusion of good taste 
among the present members of the French school. 

Towards the conclusion of the introduction, we are pre- 
sented with a section on the Beard, as it was worn in the reigns 
of Louis XIV. and Lonis XY. ; and on the dresses of both men 
and women then in yogue. We find that the monarchs of France 
set the fashion to their subjects, and that the usages of the court 
gave the law respecting costume to the people. Francis I., wish- 
ing to hide a scar in his face which was occasioned by a- burn, 
suffered his beard to grow, and consequently during his reign 
long beards were the rage ; or, as thts writer expresses “it, ‘La 
barbe fut reprise avec fureur ? but when Lonis XIV. came to 
the throne, his courtiers shaved close, in imitation of the smooth 
chin of their young monarch. About the year 1630, perukes 
were introduced, which were at first made with a small quantity 
of hair: but to these succeeded those enormous wigs which ob- 


tained the appellation of folios, the curls of which covered the - 


shoulders, while the toupee rose nearly a foct high. This ridi- 
culous taste was so eagerly followed, that gentlemen made 
the peruke the principal ornament of their dress, and ran into 
such extravagance respecting it, that a beautiful flaxen peruke in 


folio (for flaxen was the favourite colour) cost a thousand crowns ! 
To the flaxen succeeded the white peruke, which was adopted 


in imitation of the grey locks of Louis XIV. when he grew old ; 
powder was then invented, which followed the use of flaxen 
and white perukes. As a companion to the wigs in folio, an 

| | 39 attempt 
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, attempt was made to introduce breeches in folio: but this fashion. 


did not prevail. . | ‘ | 
The notices concerning the clothes of gentlemen are 


equally curious : but we shall omit the detail of them in order’ 

to insert an anecdote taken from a MS. of the President MMes- 
nieres, which shews that, while the French ladies at that time’ 
were indebted to two English ladies for a.deliverance from the | 
enormous head-dresses which encumbered the top of theirfigure, 
they were led by similar imitation to burden themselves below 
with monstrous hoops : | 


(P. 39.) § Two English lad‘es visited France in the year 1714. 
They went to Versailles in the month of June or July, and wishing 
to see Louis XIV. sup, presented themselves when he was at table, 
The persons who were at supper with him, struck at beholding the 
smallness of the head-dresses of these ladies, (which in no respect : 
resembled those of the French beauties;) and ignorant that they were. 
strangers, made so loud a clapping, that the king demanded the cause _. 
of the noise ; they replied that it was occasioned by two ladies, coif- 
fed im an extraordinary manner, who had come to have the honour of 
seemg him sup; for at this moment the spectators had not observed 
their hoops. The king perceiving that the ladies were handsome 
and well made, ordered them to approach him, and said to alf his suite, 
in the presence of the duchesses and ladies who were with’ him at 
supper, that if all women were rational they would dress their heads 
according to the example of these two ladies ; speaking also in a tone 
which conveyed an idea that, if they dressed otherwise, they would 
not make their court to him. It is easy to guess what was the con- 
duct of the ladies who formed the king’s party. They worked all 
night to reduce their coifures, which were excessively high. Next 
day, the ladies in their new head-dresses presented themselves at mass 
with. the king, where with difficulty they preserved a serious coun- 
tenance : but on coming from mass, the Line complimented them by 
saying that they had never been better coifed, ‘This was enough to 
bring this new mode into fashion with the ladies of the court ; the 
city followed the example ; and all the cornettes* of the women 


changed im course.’ 
| _ Two days after the visit to Versailles, the English ladies, 
{ parading the promenade of the Thuilleries in their enormous 
| 





hoops, drew such a crowd round them, that they escaped with 
difficulty from the mob! Yet this adventure led to the in- 
troduction of the large hoop. Since that period, the French 
costume has experienced various changes : 

© At the present day (concludes M. Lenore,) our women, directed 


by: a naturally fine taste, and by the artists, rationally seek, in the modes 
which they adopt, the form of the dresses of the Greek females, as 
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exhibited on antique statues. During the course of ‘the Revolution, 
the most intelligent painters endeavoured to change: the. French 
costume. ‘Then, persons belonging to the Government unanimously 
adopted a more rational and better composed costume than the dresses 
in fashion: but this was abandoned as suon as invetited, not because 
it was new, and was not suited to the nation, but from a spiritrof 


party.’ 


We come now to the body of the work. Among the monue 
ments illustrative of the state of the arts in the 47th century, - 


which M. Lenore has described, and of which occasionally re- 
presentations are given in the plates that embellish the volume, 
we find those of most of the great men who have conferred ce+ 
_ Iebrity on those days. In the hall appropriated to this sera, the 

statue of Louis XIV. presents itself, surrounded with the busts 
of his Generals Turenne and Condé, and with those of the: states- 
men Richelieu, Mazarin, and Colbert, The tombs and me- 
morials of the illustrious dead, arranged in this department of 
the Museum, are those of Mansard; of De Thou ; of Cardinal 
Richelieu ; of Cardinal de la Rochefoucault ; of Descartes; of the 
Duke de Rohan ; of Cardinal Mazarin ; of Casimir V., King of 
Poland ; of Charles Lebrun ; of Colbert; of M. de Louvois.; of 
Lulli ; of the Prince de Conti, &c. 

The department allotted to the 18th century contains marbles, 
bronzes, &c. tothe memory of Dudsis the Archbishop of Cam 
bray; of Languet de Gergy, curé of St. Sulpice; of Henry 
Claude, Count d’Harcourt ; of Maupertuis ; of Crebillon ; of Peter 
Mignard ; of Coizevox ; of Winckelmann ; of Cherin of Winslow; 
of Montesquieu ; of John-Germain Drouais, a young painter of 
great promise, who died of a fever at Rome, Feb. 13. 1788, at 
the age of 24; of Voltaire, &c. ve 

The accounts of these monuments include many anecdotes 
and epitaphs, which we should willingly transcribe, had we not 
already exceeded the limits which we proposed to- ourselves, 
We will, however, find room for the French epitaph on Descar- 
fes, omitting the long Latin inscription : 

‘© Descartes, dont tu vois ici la sepulture, 
A décillé les yeux des aveugles mortels s 
Et gardant le respect que ’on doit aux autels, 
Leur a du monde entier montré la structure. 
Son nom par mille écrits se rendit glorieux ; 
Son esprit mesurant et la terre et les cieux 
En pénétra Pabime, en perga les nuages § 
Cependant comme un autre il céde aux lois da sort, 
Lui qui vivroit autant que ses divins ouvrages, 
Si le sage pouvoit s’affranchir de la mort.’” 


As a contrast to the sounding eulogies which generally deco- 


ate funereal marbles, we are presented with an epitaph at ~° 
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p- 160. written under the bust of Alexis Piron, which is no bad 
companion to that on the tomb of Daniel Saul : 
66 CE git qui ne fut rien, 
Pas méme académicten.” 

In order to form a splendid finale, M. Lenore takes us inte his 
Flysium ; where, in appropriate shade, stand the mausoleum of 
Eloisa and Abelard, and the tombs of Descartes, Rohault, Mo 
fiere, Lafontaine, Mabillon, Montfaucon, Boileau, &c. so dis- 
posed as to produce the most striking effect: but, though he 
has endeavoured by a variety of plates to impress us with the 
beauty and grandeur of the scene, we must own that his adserv- 
ations on this garden of monuments are not of a nature to 


satisfy the mind when led by funereal objects to the contempla~ 


tion of futurity. We allow him to treat with ridicule the 
dreams of Plato, or the pagan fictions relative to Elysium and 
Tartarus ; to smile at the Mohammedan paradise; and even to 
expose the absurdities of Christian writers in their accounts of 
the heavenly world: but we do not concede to him that the 
future state mentioned in the authentic books of the N. T. is to 
be put on a par witi: the gross conceptions of Virgil and Mo- 
hammed ; much less can we suffer him to assert (p.j172-) that 
¢ the dogma of a future state is one of the most fatal errors 
which has infected the human race.’ Such bold assumptions 
may be acceptable to French philosophers: but we trust that 
they will never become fashionable in any other part of the 

lobe. With this artist’s contempt of the notion of Elysium, 
it is strange that he should have chosen that name to designate 
his. garden, dressed with the tombs of departed worth and 

enius : but the fact is that he could find no other so apposite ; 
and he pleads the authority of Virgil in yielding to the popular 
illusion, while he labours to extinguish in the philosophic mind 
both the fear of death and the hope of a world tocome. Had 
such observations been spared, the work would not have suf- 
fered ; for independently of their sceptical aspect, their impres- 
sion is not in harmony with the scenery which the writer has 
erected ; nor are they encouraging to the learned, the gifted, 


and the virtuous. : ; 
In the general recapitulation, M. Lenotr looks back with 


much satisfaction on his labours, and he esteems himself re 
compensed in having received ‘the approbation of the tllustrie 


eus chief of the great and immortal nation.’—BrRavo ! 
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Arr. III. . Mémoires du Prince Evctne; &c. i. ¢ Memoirs of 
Prince Eucens of Savoy, written by himself. ef 


[Article concluded from the last Appendix.] 


T# tactics of Prince Eucene often manifested a degree of 
enterprize bordering on rashness, which he takes no pains. to 
conceal. In the glorioys battle described in the last of our former 
extracts, boldness, even with inferior numbers, was good Gene- 
ralship, because the French were evidently ill commanded ; and 
under such circumstances, offensive measures entered also into 
the less daring tactics of Marlborough. Louis, however, taught 
at last by misfortune, committed the charge of his armies to 
men who were worthy of opposing the allied commanders ; and, 
though neither their talents nor the number of their troops 
could give a turn to the tide of fortune, they obliged the.con- 
federates to purchase their farther successes with torrents of 
blood. After this change of Generals, the adoption of offen- 
sive hostilities originated chiefly with Prince Eucrne, which 
was the case at the siege of Lisle, as well as.at the battle of 
Malplaquet, both of which afforded a melancholy evidence of 
the waste of lives that is attendant on the acquisition of mili- 


tary honours, 


© Siege of Lisle. After the French army had retreated from the 
neighbourhood of Marlborough’s camp, I continued the siege, securé 
from interruption, and took the redoubt of the gate of Flanders a$ 
well as some others : but, after having fought three hours for one of 
the most essential, I was beaten back, and pursued all the way to my 


« 


-intrenchments. . Soon afterward, I made two assaults to facilitate the 


getting possession of the covered way: but we were: repulsed each 
time with dreadful carnage. Four thousand English, sent to me by 
Marlborough, performed wonders, but were routed, and we heard 
the voices of the French shouting, ** Long live the King and Bovre 
FLERS.” I spoke a few words of English to the brave fellows who 
rallied around me, and led them back to battle: but a ball over the 
left eye threw me down, deprived of sense. My friendsthought that 
I was dead ; lifted me into a cart, and took me back to quarters, 
where I soon recovered, the ball having struck me only in an oblique 
direction, Here was another fruitless attack: of the five thousand 
English, only fifteen hundred survived ; and twelve hundred workmen 
likewise were killed. 

‘ Battle of Malplaquet. In 1709, the year after we had taken Lisle, 
each side mustered. an army of one hundred thousand men in the 
Low Countries, the allies under Marlborough and me, the Frenchy 
under Villars: who, without seeking to avoid a battle, in-' 
trenched himself in an extremely advantageous position. This was 
one of his great talents ; and indeed very little was wanting to consti~ 
tute him a master in ‘the art of war. With the reinforcementé which 


successively reached ,u3, our army became stronger than his, but we 
fhad no means of attacking him, posted as he was, ‘To oblige him 
‘Are. Rey. Vou. xiv. Hh | we 
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to break up from his position, we undertook the siege of Tournay. 


The trenches were opened on the 7th of July; and on the 21st of 
Angust,after the most dreadfulsubterraneous warthat I ever witnessed, 
(for the besieged sprung not fewer than thirty eight mines in the space 
twenty six days,) the citadel surrendered. Villars, however, would 
not ‘stir. ** Let us go against Mons,” said I to Marlborough ; “ per- 
haps this formidable antagagnist will be tempted to make a departure 
from, his prudential course.”” Though Madame Maintenon greatly 
valued him, she under-rated his judgment, for she allowed Louis to 
send Marshal Bouffers to his assistance. The two Marshals wished to 
save Mons without hazarding a battle ; and each of us endeavoured 
to force the offensive on the other : but as soon as all our troops had 
come up, [f exclaimed, * Let us not lose time, but in spite of one 
hundred and twenty thousand men, in spite of woods, hedges, villages, 
triple ‘intrenchments, and a hundred pieces of cannon, let us go-to 
battle and finish the war in one day.’? The Dutch deputies, and’ 
several of the more cautious of our General officers, raised their 
voices, and endeavoured to expostulate with me. I replied that the 
flower of the French armies had fallen in the yarious battles which 
Marlborough and I had gained from them; and although I could not 
help being conscious that French recruits. are very soon formed into 
soldiers, (in which they surpass all other nations *,) our determi- 
nation was taken to go to battle. On the morning of the 11th of 
September, a thick fog concealed the disposition of our troops. 
from, the view of the hostile Marshals, but it was dispersed at eight 
e’clock by a general discharge of our artillery. To this military 
music, succeeded that of all the hautboys,; drums, fifes, and trumpets, 
which I caused to be struck up in every direction. It was then that 
we saw Villars running through the ranks and calling out, (as I was. 
told,) to his men, .with that appeal to royalty which is so acceptable 
to Frenchmen, ‘* My friends, it is by the king’s order that we fight ; 
are you not rejoiced ??” They answered by cries of * Long live the 
King, and Marshal Villars.”’ I attacked, in silesce, the wood of 
Saart, and rallied the English guards, who had scattered themselves in 
the beginning, some from. too much impetuosity, others from too little. 
My German battalions came to their support : but we should have been 
overthrown, without the aid of the Duke of Argyle, who boldly 
scaled the parapet of the enemy’s intrenchment, and thus made me 
master of the wood. Meanwhile a ball struck me behind the ear; 
and the blood beginning to flow, my friends urged me to have the. 
wound dressed; but I answered, * If I am beaten, dressing my 
wound isa secondary point, and if the French are beaten, we shall have 
time enough to do it.” Why should I havervalued life after the se- 
rious responsibility which I had taken on me? The true way, I con- 
fess, is to endeavour calmly to repair our faults: but the thought of 
surviving one’s glory is terrible. My affairs on the right going on-well, 
' | wished te decide those of the Duke on the left, which were pro- 
ceeding slowly, In vain had the Prince of Orange fixed a standard 
en the third Jine of the enemy’s intrenchment ; almost the whole of 
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the Dutch troops were prostrate on the ground, either killed or 
wounded. The battle had lasted under Marlborough, on our center 
and left, during six hours, without any considerable advantage. My 
cavalry, which I sent to his aid, was attacked and dispersed on the 
road by the cavalry of the household troops; and they in their turn 
were treated not less roughly by a battery in flank. At last, Marl- 
borough, without assistance from me, gained ground; and the French 
centre being exposed by the defeat of both wings, I turned it with- 
out difficulty. Bouffers did for Villars what I did for Marlborough 5 
and when he saw Villars fall wounded from his horse, and the victory 
snatched from their hands, he bent his whole mind to accomplish his 
retreat in the finest order. I believe it is no exaggeration to put down 
the loss of the two armies at forty thousand men; in killed, wounded, 
and dead of fatigue. I made our surviving troops take some rest 5 
and after having buried as many of the dead as we could, we advanced 
against Mons. | 7 : 

‘ Mons had only five thousand men in garrison. I opened the 
trenches on the 25th of September, and on the 22d of October, when 
we were ready to assault the horn-work, the Commandant capitulated. 
Our troops now took up their winter-quarters; and I, forced to travel 
on all occasions, repaired with Marlborough to the Hague, to coax 
the States, who were on the point of withdrawing from us. I urged 
them to insist, at the conferences of Gertruydenberg, that they would 
make none but a general peace: —a very good method this, to keep 
on war with a coalition ; for out of four or five powers, one avill gene- 
"rally be pacifically disposed. I made sure of Queen Anne, because I 
was sure of Marlborough, who seconded my views most cordially. I 
returned to Vienna, and.explained the disposition of our allies to the 
Emperor’s ministers, who were quite in the dark about it. People are 
bold at a distance; and they assured me at Vienna that my next 
would be a brilliant campaign. I-answered that I had caused the fall 
of a greater number of soldiers than they could raise for me, but that 
I should do my best.’ 


Before we proceed to observations on the general character 
of these Memoirs, we must extract the passages which afford a 
sketch of the two leading sovereigns in Germany, the Emperor 
Joseph, and the King of Prussia, together with that in which 
Prince EuGene gives an account of his mode of life towards 
the close of his career. Our readers will not fail to recollect 
that the Emperor’s death had a powerful effect in removing the 
obstacles to peace; the Imperial diadem devolving by that event 
on his brother Charles, who was the candidate for the Spanish 
crown, and the powers confederated against Louis being as jea- 
lous of the junction of the Spanish dominions to Austria as of 
their union to France. The King of Prussia, Frederick Wil- 
liam I., was chiefly remarkable as the author of that military 
force, with which his son was destined to shake the foundations 
of the Austrian. power. : 
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© Joseph [.—The Emperor was attacked (1711) with the small 
pox; and Vienna possessing no good physicians, one was fetched 
from Lintz, and the pustules came out in such abundance that L 
thought that the danger was over. I left Vienna on the 16th April, 
and three days afterward was informed of his death, which took place 
from the ignorance of the Austrian faculty, who disputed a whole 
night on the method of curing an inflammation in the Emperor’s 
bowels, I greatly regretted this prince, who was cut off at the early 
age of thirty-three, and was the first Austrian Emperor sinee the time 


of Charles V. who had any thing of a marked character, and was free 


from superstition. 

© The King of Prussia in 1732.— His Prussian Majesty was wait- 
ing for us at Prague; and when I was just going to dress for the pur- 
pose of attending on him, he made his appearance in my room. * No 
ceremony,” said he, ** 1 am come to converse with my master.” 
This was a Charles XII. ina state of peace: he thought of nothing 
besides military matrers, but went no farther than parades, reviews, 
short coats, small hats, and tall men. I was obliged to listen to him on 
all these topics, on the fine condition of his troops, and on his eco- 
nomy. 1 addresscd him on these points, and advised him to provide 
abundance both of men and money to defend us if we should be at- 
tacked ; as my system was not to make war, but to raise a barricr 
against the French, in order to prevent their being induced to make 
waron us. Having been taught to prefer friends to allies, who are 
often trecblesome, I merely made him pledge himself not to declare 
against us; which, knowing his avarice, 1 was afraid he might be 
tempted to do. I prevailed on the Emperor to descend a little from 
his Spanish stateliness, and give him a friendly reception. He made 
accordingly a grand and expensive feast for him. I also induced the 
Bohemian nobility to shew great attention to His Prussian Majesty; who 
would indeed have preferred a review toa ball, but that was not our 
forte. J had hadenough of real war to be very indifferent about wheel- 
ing to right and left, and looking at the macual exercise. It was a 
pleasant contrast to see this corporal of a king by the side of our Em- 
peror, who was dressed in a magnilicent mantle of gold. 

© Prince Eugene in 1734. -- Hostilities having broken out with 
France, I went to the Rhine, and reviewed my army on the 27th of 
April, a few leagues from Philipsburg. I was then of the age of 
seventy-one, and | am still moved to tears of joy, of tenderness, and 
of gratitude, when ] remember the repeated cries of ** Long live our 
father,”? with which I was received, while thousands of hats waved in 
the air. My old soldiers of the campaigns of Hungary, Italy, Flan- 
ders, and Bavaria, ran to take hold of the knees of my boots; they 
surrounded me, they fastened on my horse, and even pulled me dowa 
with the weight of their caresses. — This was assuredly the most des 
Kightful moment of my life. : | 

‘ Though greatly inferior in numbers, I prevented the Duke of Ber- 
wick from advancing into‘the heart of the country. He could do 
nothing but lay siege to Philipsburg ; where he was killed by a can 


non-ball eight days after he had opened the trenches. 1 envied him the 
manaer 
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manner of his death, and it was the first time in my life that I had 
been envious. —I afterward received several reinforcements of Hes 
sians, Hanoverians, and Prussians, among whom I soon distinguished 
the prince royal *, who seemed to me to promise extremely well. —In 
the succeeding campaign, I finished my military career by operations 
of some activity, taking Trarbach, and delivering the electorate of 
Treves. On the negotiation for peace occurring, 1 was recalled to 
Vienna; for which | set out, convinced that this would be my last 
sg Jen No words can express the grief that I suffered in taking 
leave of my army. It was, in truth, asad scene. None but an old 
soldier can conceive hew much it cost me to bid an eternal adieu to 
those brave men, whom I had so often led to deadly combat, and 
amid whom I longed to fallin the arms of victory ; — the only bless- 
ing which Providence has denicd me. 1 gave up the command to the 
Duke of Wirtemberg, with tears in my eyes. 

¢ I am now nearly in complete retirement. _I play every evening 
at piquet at Madame Bathiany’s: but it is merely for the sake of con- 
versation, which seems to go on better when we do not set formally 
about it. I like the company of young people, whose minds are the 

rer for not having been spoiled by intrigue. —I have been happy 
in this life, and hope to be happy inthe next. Old dragoons still 
live who will offer up their prayers for me, and I depend much more 
on their efficacy than on that of the prayers of the clergy, or the 
court-ladies. The music of divine service is pleasant to my ears. 
When simple, its solemnity strikes awe into the soul; and when louder, 
it brings to my recollection the trumpets and cymbals which have so. 
often led my soldiers to victory. f have scarcely had time to commit 
transgression : but 1 have set a bad example, without thinking, by ne- 
glecting the exercises of religion, though a sincere believer in and well 
acquainted with its dectrines. I have sometimes spoken ill of others, 
calling this man a coward and that man a rogue: but it has always 
been on a conviction of the necessity of so doing. I have been some- 
times carried away by passion: but who would not be so with a 
General or a regiment failing in the performance of their duty, or 
with an adjutant who does not understand his orders? I have led a 
soldier’s ite of indifference, and have acted the part of a philosopher : 
but my death 1 wish to be that ofa Christian. I never liked boasters, 
either in war or religion; and it is probably from having seen on one 
side the ridiculous impiety of the French, and on the other the bi- 
gotry of the Spaniards, that 1 have observed a medium between the 
two. In former days, I had so often seen death before me, that I 
had become familiar with it: but this is not now the case. I then sought 
it: now I wait for it; but I await it with tranquillity, and look on 
the past as a pleasing dream. — I am fond of the eloquence of the pul- 
pit. When Bowrdaloue has made me fear every thing, Massilloz makes 
me hope every thing. The latter was born in the same year with my- 
self, and I knéw him at his entrance into life, the most amiable of 
men ; Bossuet astonishes and Fenelon affectsme. ‘Them also [ saw in 
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my youth; and Marlborough and I treated the latter with the greatest 
distinction when we took Cambray. — My memory is still good,.and 
I believe 1 have forgotten nothing except my enemies at the court of 
Austria, whom I forgive with all my heart ;— I was a stranger, and 
a successful one ; — this was too much to escape their envy.’ 


These Memoirs, though not destitute of general views, con- 
tain less of them than might be expected from one who ranked 
among the most successful diplomatists, as well as among the 
ablest commanders of his day. Reflections, when occurring, 
are seldom introductory to the narrative of any particular event, 
but seem to arise spontaneously fromit. After having described. 
(page 59.) an obstinate action, in which the retention of a 
bridge was of great consequence to him, Prince EucENE repre- 
sents the French soldiers as not contented with following orders 
by merely making an attack in front, but as pushing into the 
water on the right and left to assail his men on both flanks. 
«s Here,” says he, * were valour, activity, and intelligence com- 
bined; and such are the qualities which mark the French sol- 
dier.” — A]though an inveterate enemy of France, and attached 
by the strongest ties to Austria, he is not backwards in acknow- 
Jeging the great superiority of the resources of the former. 


‘ The efforts (he says) made by France in 1713 were prodigious, 
because her resources were infinite. France consists of a single nation 
governed by a single individual; while the Austrian monarchy is com- 
posed of five or six different nations, with as many different constitu- 
tions. How great a disparity in the state of their culture, popula- 
tion, and credit! The title of Emperor is not productive of a single 
soldier, nor of a single farthing of revenue. He must have recourse 
to negotiation on all points ; with the Empire, to prevent it from join- 
ing the French ; with the Bohemians, to keep them from taking refuge 
in Prussia and Saxony to avoid military service ; with the Lombards, 
to prevent their becoming Savoyards; with the Hungarians, who 
might join the Turks; and with the Flemings, who are so nearly 
connected with the Dutch.— When Vi/lars and I talked at Rastadt 
of the characters of the two nations, he remarked, ¢* The Austrians 
seem to me immoveable ; they act their part always more or less well, 
but never very ill.”? — ** And your army,” said I, ‘ is by no means 
uniform; it has two characters; the one capable of discipline, 
fatigue, and enthusiasm, when it is led by a Villars, a Vendome, or a 
Catinat ; the other, such as appeared at Blenheim and Ramillies, when 
the prevalence of court-intrigue is apparent in the direction of your 
affairs. The quickness of the French may be rendered hurtful to 
them at times, because they must needs draw an inference from every 
thing, and very rapidly too. For instance, were I your antagonist 
2gain, I would dress some of my dragoons in French uniforms, and 
send them to the rear of yourtroops, in the midst of anaction, with 
directions to cry out, * We are cut off,” 
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Like other commanders of a decisive character, Prince 
EuGEnE soon learned to renounce ‘the planning of operations ina 
council of officers. This is the more remarkable in his case, be 
cause he is always ready to bestow encomiums on his assistants, 
and presents his reader (p. 143.) with a list of the most meri- 
torious. The names of his best officers are generally French 
and Italian; one proof, among many others, how much Austria 
has owed to foreigners, and how few of her own natives have 
hitherto been educated in such a way'as to become eminent 
either in war or diplomacy. Of all the names introduced into 
these memoirs, that of Marlborough is mentioned with the most 
steady attachment and regard; and the most affecting part of 


the book, to an English reader, is the short account given by the: 


Prince of his visit to London in the end of 1711, after the as- 
sociate of his laurels had lost the Queen’s favour, and been 
stripped of his employments. Ls 3s 99 

¢ Had I followed,’ says the Prince, * the example of thorough- 
paced courtiers, I should have avoided seeing Marlborough, and ‘have 


exclaimed against him more loudly than his enemies: but evendlittle | 


minds would do well to appear sometimes to be alive to feeling, since 
otherwise their conduct will in the end be too barefaced, and ‘bring 
them into contempt. Gratitude, esteem, fellowship in so many milty 
tary labours, and sympathy with my fallen friend, all concurred tomake 
ame throw myself, with unbounded affection, into the arms of Marl- 
borough. On such occasions, the heart htrries.one along. The 
people, who followed me in crowds through London, perceived it, and 
loved me the more: even the opposition, and the honourable part of 
the courtiers, must have valued me more highly on that account: | but 
I found it a vain task toendeavour to re-establish the Austrian influence: 
I danced attendance on the men in office ; I made presents, for much 
may be done by such means in England; and I offered to procure the 
recall of our ambassador who ‘had given offence: but nothing could 


be made to prove effectual.’ 


Our chief objection to these memoirs is the want of all/ac- 
knowlegement of the reasonable terms of peace which France 
continued to offer every -year after the campaign of 1706, but 
particularly at the conferences of Gertruydenberg. Prince Ev- 
GENE never considers it as a duty to admit that Louis offered 


to give up all, and more than all, the points for which the con- _ 


federacy had been formed ; nor does he take any blame to him- 
self for urging the indefinite continuance of the contest. ‘We re- 
marked, however, with pleasure, and we recommend it to the 
serious attention of the partisans of war, that even he, the 
most ardent of combatants in the early part of life, became in 
his advanced years the zealous advocate of peace. ‘¢ The thirst 
of renown,’ he says, (p.125.) € sometimes insinuates itself 
jnto our councils under the hypocritical garb of national ho- 
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nour. It dwells on imaginary insults, it suggests harsh and 
abusive language, and people go on from one thing to another 
till they put an end to the lives of half a million of men.’— 
‘ The call for war,’ he adds, (p.163.) ¢ proceeds generally from 


. those who have no active share in its toils, as ministers, clergy- 


men, women, and the lounging politicians of a large town. I 
said one day at Vienna (in 1733,) in a company which was 
very clamorous for war, ‘I wish that each of the great men 
and great ladies present was ordered by the Emperor to con- 
tribute at the rate of four thousand ducats a-head to the war- 
charges, and that the other fine gentlemen among us were made 
to take the field forthwith in person.” In another passage, 
{p.180,) when relating one of his conferences with the Austrian 
minister, Count Zinzendorf, he says : ‘ a military man becomes 
so.sick of bloody scenes in war, that in peace he is averse to 1e- 
commence them. I wish that the first minister, who is called 
to decide on peace or war, had only seen actual service. What 
pains would he not take to seek, in mediation and compromise, 
the means of avoiding the effusion of so much blood !’ — ¢ It is 
agpareness and levity, which is always cruel, (replied the Count,) 

t make cabinets lean to the side of war.”—Well might such 
counsels proceed from one who acknowleges that he found him- 
self, after ten years of victory, at the head only of recruits ! 
~ On the whole, the perusal, or rather the study, of this 
volume (for to be understood it requires to be read more than 
once,) has afforded us considerable satisfaction. It sets in a 
very Clear light the activity, the enterprize, and the decision 
of the Prince’s character :— but the extracts which we have 
made are calculated to convey rather too favourable an idea of 
its merits as a composition, since, being descriptiong of known 
events, the abruptness of style is productive of less obscurity 
in these than in the relation of minor transactions. 

As we have already stated, this book was first printed at 
Weimar in Saxony, and afterward went through two editions 
at Paris, the last of which has evidently been prepared under 
the eye of Government. We have long been taught to ex- 

ect that a work breathing the spirit of freedom, like Mr. 
Fox's history, would infallibly undergo considerable mutila- 
tions at the Parisian press. ‘The French plays, in particular, 
have of late years suffered, we understand, a retrenchment of 
all those passages which condemn usurpation and tyranny ; and 
the prohibition of descanting on these popular and impressive 
topics has deterred men of spirit, for some time past, from 
bringing forwards new compositions on the stage. We could 


. scarcely have thought, however, that Prince EuGENg’s me- 


moirs, relating to transattions a century old, and bearing little 
immediate 
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immediate reference to France, would have been considered as 
a fit subject for the display of Napoleon’s censorship. Yet, on 
comparing the first and second Paris editions,(the latter of whic 
has reached us since we commenced this article,) we find that 
the second has undergone considerable curtailments ; and it is 
amusing to see how the consciousness of misconduct engenders 
suspicion of expressions, which would, in all probability, have 
escaped the notice of ordinary readers. One passage, (1st edi- 
tion, p.34.) accusing sovereigns of resenting any thing in the 
shape of ridicule, is wholly omitted ; and a similar fate has been 
adjudged to a paragraph (p.g4, 1st edition,) in which the me- 
mory of Henry IV. is mentioned with respect, and military 
renown is said to be often acquired by opposing bad Generals. 
A third passage, (p. 164.) descriptive of the English character, 
has been left out, for no reason which we can conceive, since 
its purport is rather to create an unfavourable impression to- 
wards us in the character of confederates with continental na- 
tions. We need, however, be at no loss to account for the 
exclusion of a paragraph at p.37. in which, after having violated 
the neutral territory of Venice, the Prince remarks that he did 
not fail to pour out protestations about the injurious nature 
of circumstances, the effects of misunderstanding, &c.; and, 
to conclude these examples of faithless editorship, we may 
mention a passage (p.82.) in which the Prince alludes to the 
notable circumstance of Louis XIV. having forsaken EucEeNne’s 
mother for another female :—this also, since the abandonment 
of the imperial Josephine, has been deemed a circumstance 
unfit to meet the irreverent eyes of Parisian readers. We 
might go on multiplying examples, but we have already quoted 


. enough to shew the inquisitorial despotism of Bonaparte, and 


the complete slavery of the French press.—T wo English trans- 


tions of these Memoirs have appeared. To 
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Art. 1V. Considérations sur P état, &c. i.e. Considerations on the pre- 
sent State of Christianity. By JounTremaver. 8vo. pp.574. 
Paris. 1809. Imported by De Boffe. Price 128. sewed, 


EB eaten writers are very numerous on the continent, par 
ticularly in Germany; and their plan of proceeding, 
however apparently varied, constantly has for its object. the 
destruction of all credence in the Holy Scriptures. M. Trem- 
BLEY manfully takes the field against this host of infidels; and 
by a minute review of their various writings, or rather of the 
reports of their contents in different literary journals, he endea- 
vours to shew the dissonance and instability of their principles, 
- Se 
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So numerous are the adversaries of our holy religion, noticed 
in these pages, that the author ought rather to have intitled 
his work, Considerations on the present state of Deism, than on 
that of Christianity. He has developed, but with more pro- 
lixity than was absolutely necessary, the various methods 
employed by the German and French literati to depreciate the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, and if he has not managed the argu- 
ment with all the ability which, the more learned apologists 
for revelation in this country would have employed, he has 
presented us with a full view of the deistical theory of the 
modern German school: which, ‘if it should be countenanced 
on this side of the water, will no doubt be resisted with more: 
critical sagacity, if not with more zeal, than M. ‘TREMBLEY 
brings to the task. In truth, this writer ingenuously owns that 
his learning and abilities are not equal to his undertaking ; and 
the English theologue, who has studiously devoted himself to 
sacred literature, and who peruses this volume, will often find 
reason to lament the author’s insufficiency. It will also be 
perceived, from the objections started in the writings of the 
continental deists, that they have a very superficial acquaintance 
with the subject of revealed religion ; and that the discoveries 
which they boast to have made, during the last thirty years, in 
the interpretation of the Scriptures, by which the aspect of 
religion is entirely changed, merit not the name of discoveries, 
but of dogmatism, and will not with sensible men excite 
that gratitude which these innovators pretend is due to them. 

The present author feels himself hurt at the insidious 
methods by which Christianity is now attacked ; and he exposes 
not merely the hypocrisy of a particular sect of infidels, who 
assail the Gospel under the mask of assumed belief in what 
they call its essential matter, but also the undisguised sophistry 
of those who, with the credibility, would subvert and bring 
into disrespect the very morality of the gospel. He details every 
hypothesis and shade of opinion; and though enlightened 
Christians, as he remarks, have no ground to be discouraged, 
or to sink into despair, they ought not to-slumber in a state of 
scandalous security, but should labour with zeal for the 
advancement and support of that religion which is the source 
of their hope and the support of their happiness ; shauld resist 
with courage and constancy these errors which appear to them 
to be dangerous; and should strive to confirm the faith of 
pious minds, and to guard young persons against misrepresent- 
ations which are apt to attract by their novelty. 

More effectually to embrace the different points of controversy 
between believers and modern infidels, M. ‘TReMBLEy divides 


his work into six chapters. In the 1st, he treats of the nature 
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of Christianity, and of the facts on which it rests; in the 2d, o> of 
of Miracles ; in the 3d, of the objections which have been raised: W 
against miracles, and of the method in which their adversaries a 
have proceeded; in the 4th, he examines the following ques- 
tions, * Whether Jesus Christ does not appeal to his miracles. 
in confirmation of his doctrine ?? * Whether he accommodated 4 
his ideas to those of the Jews ?? * Whether every thing ought | 
to be decided by a reference to his doctrine?’ ‘ Whether, if 
Christ be nothing more than a philosopher, Christianity must 
not fall to the ground?’ and * Whether natural religion must 
not’succumb under the same strokes which are levelled at the 
| Christian religion ?? —In chap. 5. he treats of the metaphysical 
‘| principles of the modern innovators, of their opposition to the 
morality of the gospel, of the nature of that morality, and of the 
conditions which. are essential to it; and in chap. 6. of the 
nature, extent, and legitimate use of human reason, — of indif- . 
ference in matters of religion, — and of the effects which result (" 
from a system which substitutes metaphysics for religion. 7 
M. Trems.ey has committed a little chronological mistake : } 
in stating the time of our Saviour’s birth, which he places in }} ib 
é 
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(a the reign of Tiberius Cesar, instead of that of Augustus: but 
this error, though requiring notice, does not affect the argu- ] 
ment of the work. He commences with a concise account of 
what he regards as the substance of the doctrine of the N. T., 
and then proceeds to consider distinctly the system and mode ~ . 
of reasoning adopted by its several assailants. ‘These persons | { : 
may be divided into two leading classes; the first comprehend- } 
ing those who profess a great respect for the morality of the +? 
Gospel, but doubt the historical facts and particularly the i 

| miracles recorded by the evangelists; the second, those who yo 

deny the credibility and even the possibility of miracles, and the ‘ 

excellence of the Gospel as a moral system. ‘To infidels, | ea: T 

whether covertly insinuating or openly avowing their principles, it 

M.TREMBLEY presents himself as a strenuous opponent; and-we i a 

trust that his representations will have some effect, if not in ‘ 

converting the champions of deism, at least in resisting its pro- - |) 

gress. His first chapter animadverts on those pretended Christians i 

whose faith includes a belief neither in the doctrines ot prophecy y = 

nor in those of inspiration: and who contend that, if they 

respect the morality contained in the preaching of Christ, they Re 

are at full liberty to reject all the narrative of his life and Hl 





ministry as fabulous, Qn this subject, the writer remarks that 4 


_ * Christianity does not consist in a name: if it has any reality, it qi] 
ought to rest on some basis, and this basis is no other than the facts | : 


which prove the divinity ofits origin. Reject these facts, and Chris- = 

tianity is overturned ; and those who pretend to preserve the name of | ; 
; 
i 


Christian, 
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' Christian, while they subvert all that is essential to Christianity, 


imitate thdse democrats who would take from a prince all authority, 
and leave him nothing but the name of king.’ 


A deistical journalist of the new school having asserted that 
thosecannot be learned Christians who do not separate the morals 
of the Gospel from its facts, this author replies that ¢ on this 
principle Christianity is only thirty years old, that before this 

eriod no Christians existed, and that even St. Paul was not 
a Christian, since he has ventured to assert that if Jesus Chris 
be not risen our faith is vain.’ 

The chapter on Miracles adverts to an hypothesis which some 
German professors have hazarded, that the miraculous nar- 
fatives of the N. T. are nothing more than the relations of 
ordinary events in the exaggerations and hyperboles of the 
Eastern style; that, for instance, the account of the miraculous 
conversion of St. Paul was the mere effect of a storm of thunder 
and lightning ; and that the miracle of feeding the 5000 with 
five barley loaves and two fishes means only that the multitude 
were féd, to their great surprise, by the judicious distribution 
of the little which they had with them, beginning with the stock 
of the disciples, which consisted of only five loaves and two 
fishes : but this notion is so untenable, that we shall not dwell 
on its refutation; only observing by the way that these pretended 
discoveries of modern times are the mere echoes of the doc- 
trine of Spinoza. 

It is impossible for us to mention the several works which 
provoke M. TREMBLEy’s animadversions : but we shall present 
our readers with a summary view of the controversy, and with 
a specimen of the author’s mode of argumentation in a passage 
at the end of the fourth chapter : 


¢ The citations which I have accumulated in this chapter appear 
to me sufficient forthe end which I have in view. The innovators 
pretend at one time that Christdid not appeal for evidence to his 
miracles, but made all the efficacy of his ministry to depend on his 
doctrine; at another, that he ingrafted his notions on those of the 
Jews, and had recourse to the marvellous and to the intervention of 
the divinity, because the ideas of the Jews all went in that direction: 
but these two assertions are contradictory ; for if Jesus Christ is to 
be considered as relying only on his doctrine ; if these expressions, 
the works which I do, merely signify the words which I speak, he has 
not accommodated himself to the ideas of the Jews, who believed in 
the miracles of Moses and the prophets, and who looked on the 
Messiah as a prophet in an eminent degree: one assertion manifestly 
excludes the other ;. and the people, to whom opinions so opposite © 
are successively given, must find themselves in a labyrinth from which 
they cannot extricate themselves, What are they to believe? To 
which party are they to attach themselves ? Who are they who have 
discovered. 
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discovered the truth, and who are the preachers of error? By what 
marks are we to recognize the sound doctrine, since the text of 


Scripture, taken in its natural sense, is as hostile to the one as to the 


other? Besides, where are we to stop? Shall we admit with some of 
these men that Christ was only a philosopher, who, by his deep 
meditations and profound wisdom, has-brought to light such funda- 
mental truths of natural religion as the ‘existence of God, and ‘the 
immortality of the soul? Shall we believe with St. Paul that the 


invisible perfections of the Deity, his eternal power, &c. become. 


manifest when we consider his works; or shall we reject, with other 
theologues of the same school, all the proofs of the existence of God 
which result from the contemplation of nature? Shall we suppose with 
these latter that the consideration of the visible world cannot conduct 
us to the existence of an invisible Being, of a first cause, and that 
we must be satisfied with saying that good people cannot help 
believing in the existence of a God, almighty and merciful? In fine, 
shall we, with a majority of these innovators, adopt all the moral 
maxims which occur in the gospel ? Shall we regard them as a present 
of Providence, who has indirectly effected the communication of them 
to men; or shall we examine with the other party each of these 
maxims, and reject those which appear strange and exaggerated? Shall 
we esteem the apostles as the faithful and intelligent disciples of 
Jesus, who have transmitted to us, in its integrity, the doctrine of 
their master; or shall we regard them as dull and stupid individuals, 


who were incapable of apprehending and explaining his doctrine ? 
In one word, what will remain of either revealed or natural 


“ 


religion ?” 

These questions are pertinent, inasmuch as they serve to 
shew how incompatible are the propositions which are laid 
down in the deistical school. As, however, the subject of 
miracles is the great stumbling-block with infidels, and as their 
chief artillery is directed against what they deem the strong 
hold of Christianity, it is proper to adduce the arguments which 
are advanced against miracles, and the manner in which 
M. TrReMBLEY refutes them. ‘The author of a work, intitled 
‘6 An essay on the means of thinking raticnally on religion,” having 


remarked that miracles are so intimately wrought into the text . 


of the gospels, that they cannot be separated without destroying 
the latter, afforded a deistical journalist an opportunity of 


observing that 


¢ A miracle, strictly speaking, suspends the operation of the 
owers of nature; it is contrary to the eternal and necessarily immu- 
table laws of the creation; it interrupts the course of the regular 
order between cause and consequence; it destroys the assurance and 
the confidence of the rational creature in the essential constitution of 
things: sothat, by the multiplication of miracles, tne government 
of the world and of Providence would become an arbitrary scene, in 


which no certainty could exist.’ ? | 
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’ To this representation, M. TREMBLEY thus replies : 


¢ See in what manner bad metaphysics overturns all, and saps the 
‘foundations of good sense! ‘These definitions of the author are at 
bottom only arbitrary suppositions, ‘expressly brought forwards to 
prove a thesis for which he hasa great affection. Previously, however, 
to this display, he should have told us what is the action of the Deity 


who created the world and has preserved it; he must inform us what are 


the laws of the creation, and how these laws can subsist without the 
action of the Diety. Philosophers, till of late, have believed that which 
theScriptures teach us, that the preservation of the universe is in fact the 
operation of God (* withdraw thy breath and they return to dust’’) ; 
were not this the case, the Supreme Being would be reduced to a level 
withthe gods of Epicurus; the machineof the universe being once set in 
motion, he would not farther trouble himself about it, and would be 
a stranger to his own work. It follows that God acts incessantly 
according toa prescribed plan, and this plan is consistent with an admi- 
rable regularity in the effects which we observe : but is this regularity 
absolutely necessary and invariable? This would be to admit the 
Fate of the Stoics; the providence of God would in like manner, as 
in the preceding case, become nullified, if he had been obliged 
‘at the beginning to project laws which he could not suspend 
‘in any event, nor for any reason whatsoever. The regularity of the 
apparent laws of nature does not then hinder the Deity from intro- 
ducing what may be termed exceptions, when his views demand 
them. The plan of the creation might require that God should 
reveal himself in certain cases to men: but the innovators affirm that 
the thing is impossible, that it is a strange parodox. Without 
eeremony,.they put themselves in the place of the Supreme Being, 
assign his intimate nature and the consequences which must result 
from it, and determine what he can and cannot do. In all these 
researches, they have no other guide than their own fantasy, no other 
support than certain metaphysical apophthegms which contain nothing 


- but words. They are altogether ignorant in what manner the 


Deity acts, and therefore cannot reason on this point @ priori. 
The simile of a machine which requires the hand of the maker is in- 
applicable ;- because a machine subsists without the concurrence of 
the maker, whereas the universe cannot subsist without the incessant 
energy of the Deity. — Instead of saying that a miracle suspends 
the powers of nature, that it contradicts the immutable and eternal laws 
of the creation, &c.;— instead of accumulating these vague phrases, 
and heaping one word on another ;—they ought, by stating the ques- 
tion ina clear and precise manner, to inform us what are the powers 
of nature, and how philosophers have discovered their laws and opera- 
tions. This great werd Nature has often been employed by sceptics; 


atheists have substituted it fer that of God, and think to ‘serve their 


catise by this means: but what is Nature in the system. of these inno- 
vators? It can be nothing else than an assemblage of created beings, 
existing according to laws which result from their constitution. How 
have philosophers obtained a knowlege of these laws? by the observa- 


tion of effects which are comparatively few, so that their knowlege 
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of the laws of nature reduces itself to the knowlege of certain facts 
connected with each other, while the manner of operation remains 
absolutely unknown. 7 , 
‘ When, therefore, the journalist observes that a miracle suspends 
_the powers of nature, this signifies nothing more than that a miracle 
1s a fact which is not analogous with those which are presented to 
ordinary observation, and does not consist with what we call the or- 
der of nature. How the cause of this fact, of this miracle, combines 
itself with the causes of those facts which we daily witness, we know 
not, since we are not acquainted with the intimate nature of 


causes.” 


This argument is carried to some length; and though it is 
not new, it is so far adapted to the state of the controversy, 
that M. TrRemMBLeEy will be pardoned for repeating and expand- 
ing it. We shall not enter here into the author’s inquiry 
respecting the nature, extent, and limits’ of the human 
understanding : but we can assure him that we approve of his 
undertaking on the whole, and hope that his zealous defence 
of Christianity will fulfil those good purposes on the continent 


for which he so devoutly prays. | Mo y 
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“Arr V. Traité d’ Acoustique; &c.i.e. A Treatise on Acoustics. 
By E. F. F. Curapni, Doctor of Philosohpy and of Laws, and 
Member of several Academies. 8vo. pp. 400. and 8 Pilates. 
Paris. 1809. Imported by De Boffe. 


LP a report made to the French Institute, which is subjoined 
to this volume, we have an account of the circumstances 
which led to the publication of the work. It appears. that 
M.CuHLADNI invented a very ingenious method of discovering the 
motion which is produced in vibrating plates, by sprinkling 
them over with fine sand, and then observing what change is 
produced in the arrangement of the particles of the sand by the 
vibratory action. ‘These experiments being announced to the 
Institute, it was resolved to make them the subject of a prize 
question ; the author was hence.induced to pa» farther atten 
‘tion to the subject, and at length he produced the treatise now 
under our review. As the title imports, it is not confined to 
original experiments or discoveries, but is to be regarded as a 
complete system of Acoustics. It is divided into four parts; 
‘ust, of the numerical relation of vibrations ;. 2d, of the vibrations. 
of sonorous bodies; 3d, of communicated vibrations, or the pro- 
pagation of sound; and yth, of the sensation of sound. 

The first part consists principally: of the explanation of 
terms, and the commonly received doctrines on the subject. of 
the musical scale. It contains, howexer, some new and in- 
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teresting matter which deserves to be pointed out. We may 
particularly notice the invention of what is called a tonometer; 
that is, an instrument for judging of the number of vibrations 
which are essential to every musical sound. © This. instrument 
consists of a slip of iron, which is fixed at one end ; and by 
noticing the motion of the other extremity, and comparing the 
effects. produced under different circumstances, the number of 
vibrations are determined which constitute a particular sound. 
This tonometer appears to.have been very useful to M. CoLtapnr 
m his experimental investigations. — After some general re- 
marks on the musical scale, the author proceeds to the sub- 
ject of temperament, or, as he calls it, the altered relations of 
sounds; and having given a short account of the different 
schemes that have been proposed, he concludes in favour of 
the equal temperament.. He considers it as'* the most conform- 
able to nature, because, from the equal division of the dif- 
ference on all the intervals, except the octave, the inaccuracy 
of each interval is too small to affect the ear in an unpleasant 
manner. All the homogeneous intervals are of the same 
magnitude, and the twelve semi-tones which the octavo contains 
are a geometrical progression.’ , 

It is in the second part of the work that the author’s disco~ 


veries are chiefly contained ; and this is divided into a number 


_of sections, each describing the vibratory motions of different 


kinds of bodies ; cords, membranes, tubes of air, straight rods, 
bent rods, (such as forks and rings,) plates of different figures, 
and bells. Before he enters on the particular description of 


the vibrations of each of these bodies, M. CHLapnr points 
out three essential variations in the direction of vibratory mow | 
tions in general. We'believe the distinction to be new, and it 


appears to. us of considerable importance ; 
¢ The direction of the vibratory motion (he says,) may be either 
transverse, longitudinal, or in alternate rotations (fournante). In 
_ transverse vibrations, the sounding body, or the parts of it, perform 
their motions from one side to the other, so that the lines described 
‘by every point of the body make a right angle with the axis. 
‘Longitudinal vibrations. consist in the contraction and dilatation of 
‘the sounding body or of its parts in the direction of its axis, or ace 
cording to its length. The bodies susceptible of such motions are, 
ist, air-contained in wind instruments, and 2dly, strings, or straight 
sods of sufficient length. The rotatory vibrations, of which rods or 
_plates are susceptible, consist of the tensions which are alternately 
produced in opposite directions, In cylindrical or prismatic rods, 
the sound of these vibrations is always more grave by a 5th than the 

longitudinal sound of the same body.’ } 


__. These three kinds of vibrations appear to be generated ace 
‘cording to the direction in which the impulse is conveyed to 
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the vibrating body. In the instance of a stretched cord, when 
it is rubbed by a body’in a direction perpendicular to its 
length, the transverse vibration is produced ; when rubbed in 
the direction of its length, the longitudinal vibration is pro 
duced ; and the rotatory, when it is rubbed in a direction obe 
lique to its axis. A considerable difference prevails in the 
nature of the ‘vibration, depending on the nature of the sub- 
stance with which the cord is rubbed. ‘The laws of longi- 
tudinal vibratiows differ considerably from those of transverse - 
vibrations. ‘The only resemblance between them is that the 
sound does not depend on the thickness of the cord, nor on its 
tension, but solely on its length, and the matter of which it is 
composed : a brass wire produces a sound sharper by nearly a 
6th than a catgut-string, and the sound of a steel wire exceeds 
that of a brass wire by nearly a sth.’ As we consider the ob- 
servations on the difference between the transverse and longi- 
tudinal vibrations to be among the most important facts in this. 
volume, we shall lay before our readers.a comparative view of 
the different properties of each : ¢ 

‘ast. Properties of transverse vibrations. ‘The motion is produced. 
in the transverse direction. The rod forms different curved lines, in 
making transverse inflexions. The sounds are inversely as the squares 
of the lengths. ‘The sounds are in the relations of the squares of 
certain numbers which form an arithmetical progression. ‘The sounds 
are in the ratio of the thickness. They are as the square roots of 
the transverse rigidity, that is of the resistance against the inflexions, 
and inversely as the square roots of the specific gravity.—-2d. Pros 
perties of the longitudinal vibrations. ‘The motion is produced in the 
direction of the Jength, or of the axis. The rod contracts and dilates 
in different ways in the direction of the axis, ‘The sounds are in the 
relation of series of odd and even numbers. The sounds are inversely 
as the lengths. The thickness has no effect on the sound unless it 
be very unequal, when the sound may be a little affected. The 
sounds are as the square roots of the longitudinal rigidity, that 
is, of the resistance against compression and dilatation ; and inversely 
as the square roots of the specific gravity.’ 


We have already remarked that some of the author’s 
most important discoveries were those on the vibration of 
plates, in which he caused the nature’ of these vibrations to 
be rendered visible by covering the plates with fine sand; and 
in the 7th section, this subject is treated in detail, and minute 
directions are given for performing these experiments. In the 
motions of plates, the changes of form cannot be expressed by 
curved lines, as in the tranverse vibration of cords or rods, 
but by curved surfaces; and the immoveable parts are not. 
points but lines, which are called nodal lines. In. order to 


produce the different kinds of vibratory motions of plates, and 
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to render the nodal lines visible, we are directed to keep one of 
niote parts fixed, and to put in motion 2 moveable part by the 
bow of a violin, after having spred on the surface a little 
sind, which is repelled by the tremulous motions of the vibrat- 
ing parts, and is accumulated on the nodal lines. ‘The experi- 
ments may be performed either with glass or with different 
kinds of metals; employing those only which ate sufficiently 
sohorous, sich as brass or copper. Even plates of wood may 
be ised : but the figures are not regular, because the elasticity 
is fot the Sante in the different directions. M. Cuiapni has 
foiind ‘glass plates on the whole the most convenient, and he 
preferred those that are thin. When it is intended to produce 
the most simple figures only, a diameter of from three to six 
inches will be sutlicient, but for more complicated figures 
larger plates must be employed. In order to have the figures 
régtilar, it is important that the plates should be every where 
éf the same thickness. The plate is to be, firmly grasped by 
the finger and thumb, or the same object may be attained by 
an apparatus which the author describes. The point at which 
the pressure is made should be at the intersection of two no- 
dal lines, because by this means less interruption is given to 
the natural course of the vibrations. The figures which will be 
produced in any ‘particular plate depend in a considerable de- 
gree on the manner in which the plate is held; and, by varying 
the position, different figures may be produced at pleasure. 
The. figures, however, to a certain extent, depend on the 
peculiar constitution of the plate, and cannot in any instance 
be exactly predicted. Considerable delicacy appears to be 
necessary in the management of the bow; and on the whole it 
seems very probable that any person who attempts to repeat 
these experiments will, in the outset, meet with many difficul- 
ties. We do not, however, mean to insinuate any doubt re- 
spectitig the accuracy of M. Cuiapni’s statements, which we 
have every reason to believe are given with correctness and 
fidelity. — Eight plates are subjoined, expressive cf the forms 
which the sand assumes under all the different circumstances 3 
and the rélation is pointed out between these forms and the 
musical sound which is produced from the plate. The whole 
idy be considered as constituting a train of experiments which 
are highly interesting, both as to their immediate results and 
as to the cohsequences which may be deduced from them : but 
atty more particular account of them would be impracticable in 
this place, from the abstruseness of the subject, and from the 
want of the explanatory figures. 

In the 3d division, containing an account of the manner in 
which sound is propagated both by aeriform fluids and by. 
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solid bodies, we do not meet with so much novelty as in the 
former part : but we have a correct and well digested account 
of the facts which are generally admitted, and the principles 
which are deducible from them. Almost the only matter that 
can be considered as new is an account of some experiments on 
the éffect of several gases in the propagation of sound, with 
respect to the quickness of its motion and to its intensity. The 
differences which were observed seemed principally to depend 
on a difference in the density of the gases.—We may make the 
same remark on the fourth as on the'third part ; that, without 
pretending to any new discoveries, it gives a good view of the 
information which we before possessed on the subject. 
Altogether, the perusal of this volume has afforded. us much 
satisfaction. It is one of those performances by which both 
the progress of science and its diffusion are promoted ; the 
former, by the additions which are made to our previous stock 
of knowlege ; and the latter, by exhibiting what was before 
known in an intelligible and interesting form. M. CHuapnr 
seems to have well deserved the public honours which were 
bestowed on him by the Institute of France ; and we sincerely 
wish that the iewards of this and every other scientific body were 
at all times equally appropriate. 





a 
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Arr. VI. Freperic: Minrers, S. Theol. D. et Prof. P.O. 
Siaellandie et Ordinum Regiorum Equestrium Episcopi, Ordinis Da- 
nebrogici Equitis, ad Reverendissimum Ecclesie Suio-Gothice Archie- 
piscopum Jacobum Axelium Lindblom, §. Theol. D. Universitatis 
Upsaliensis Procancellarium, et Ordinis de Stella Polari Commenda- 
torem, Epistola de duobus Monumentis veteris Ecclesiae. 8vo. pp. 36. 
Hafnie. 1810. 


rue first of the two antiques which are the subjects of this 
+t letter is an onyx, intended as it is supposed for a ring, on 
which are engraven an anchor between two fishes, with the 
letters IHCOY serving as an inscription around the figures. 
Bishop MunTeER considers this gem, which was brought from 
the East to Rome, as having belonged to some Christian in 
the third or fourth century ; and he employs his knowlege of 
ecclesiastical antiquity in decyphering the above symbols. He 
first remarks concerning the aachor, that, when it occurs on 
Christian gems, it ‘had originally no reference to Hope, but 
was used to denote. the tranquillity and joy of Christian 
beliévers, arising frorn the grace of Christ and the benefits of 


the Gospel; though, perhaps, in succeeding periods, it came 


into use as an emblem of Hope. The anchor is often seen on 
the gems and’ monuments of the early Christians, with the 
li 2 mystical 
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mystical word IX@TZ inscribed on it; and the R.R. author, 
in order to explain the antique before him, quotes from the 
antient Fathers of the church several passages in proof of the 
superstitious reverence in which they held this word, as well 
ds the figure of a fish, by which was often designated the 
Saviour of the World. ‘ Prscis nomen,” we are told, “ secun- 
dum appellationem grecam in uno nomine, per singulas literas 
turbam sanctorum nominum continet.” Considering each lettet | 
‘as standing for a word, ixSvs was made to signify Iesoug 
Xpisos @rz Yios Lorne, or in Latin Jesus Christus, Det filius; 
Salvator. Thus this mystical word, or the figure which it 
denotes, when engraven on any substance, was supposed to 
Operate as a charm, as an wacsétxaxov, or repellant of evil spirits. 
The Bishop of Zealand adduces enough to prove the childish 
fancies of the antient Christians on this head. He also shews 
that, when more than one fish occurred, the followers of 
Christ, in allusion to what our Lord said to Peter, were de- 
signated ; and that, with the word Iecz subjoined, fish belonging 
to Christ were intended. Concerning the gem in question, he 
does not offer any decided opinion: but he inclines to that of 
Lupius, who supposes that stones of this kind set in rings 
were used in the marriage-ceremonies of the antient Christians; 
while the nature of the engraving and the shape of the letters, — 
seem to refer it to the third or fourth century of the Christian 
ra. 

The second antique is not-a Sardus Japillus but a piece of 
lead, vile metallum, as the Bishop terms it: though, from its 
undoubted antiquity, as he believes, it becomes more valuable 
than a piece of precious metal. It was stamped, we are told, 
with the figures and inscription which it now bears, in the 
seventh century ; and it belongs to the class of Bulle, which 
were first appended to the imperial diplomas, and afterward used 
by princes, magistrates, and bishops. Of such bullae, those most 
in request bear the names of some of the oldest Roman Pen- 
‘tiffs, and till very lately none were found inscribed with the 
name of any Bishop of Carthage. Dr. M. therefore congra- 
tulates himself on his good fortune in having discovered, in a 
heap of broken shells and stones, a du//a bearing on one side 
the name of Vicror, who presided over the church of Car- 
thage, A.D: 646, and having on the reverse the figure ef the 
“Virgin with Christ in her arms, and on each side the figure of 
‘the cross. gees | sete 

The whole of the inscription is clearly this, Jy BICTORIS 


| ‘EPISCP KARTG. To prove that by the first word Vicror 


is meant, it is observed that the substitution of B for V was not 


“unusual on coins and in inscriptions; that BIXIT for vixit, 
% BIRGO 
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BIRGO for Virgo, &c. are of frequent occurrence in monu- 
ments of the age to which this dulla is referred ; and that im 
Greek the name was uniformly written Buwrwe. As to the 
abbreviated terms, no doubt is entertained of their being em- 
ployed to signify Episcepi Karthaginis ; and since no obscurity 
prevails respecting the inscription itself, and a Victor, bishop 


of Carthage, is known to have flourished about the middle of + 


the seventh century, this dul/a of lead is supposed to have been 
stamped with this legend, and with the above-specified reverse, 
during his episcopacy. The R. R. letter-writer endeavours 
to throw some light on the annals of the church of Carthage : 
but scanty is the information which can now be collected; and 
after all, as no hints are given to illustrate the history of this 
bulla, or to account for its travels from Africa to the north 
of Europe, a sceptic may question the antiquity of this leaden 


curiosity. The letter, however, is creditable to Bishop MUNTER ° 


an the score of antiquarian researeh, and is a specimen of the 
ardour with which literature is prosecuted on the shores of the 
Baltic. A representation of the Gem is given at the beginning, 


and of the Bulla at the end of the pamphlet. — Mo-y 
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Art. VII. Voyage aux Isles de Ténériffe, &c.; i.e. A Voyage to 
the Islands of Teneriffe, Trinidad, St. Thomas, Ste. Croix, and 
Porto Rico, performed in pursuance of the Orders of the French 
Government, Meg gzoth of September, 1796, to the 7th of 
June, 1798, under the Direction of Captain Baudiz, with the 
View of making Researches and Collections ip Natural History ; 
containing Observations relative to the Climate, Soil, Population, 

| Agriculture, and Production of these Islands, as well as the Cha- 
racter, Manners, and Commerce of their Inhabitants. By Anpre’ 
Pierre I.e Dru, one of the Naturalists of the Expedition, Mem- 
ber of the Society of Arts, &c. &c.- Accompanied with Notes 
and Additions, by M. Sonnini, and illustrated by a very fine Map, 

_ engraved from that of Lopez, by 7. B. Tardieu. 2 Vols. vo. 

_ About 320 Pages in each. Paris, 1810. Imported by De 
Boffe. Price 11. sewed. 


5 tose ample title-page sufficiently bespeaks the object of the 
work to which it is prefixed. M. Sonnini’s share in the 
publication is thus stated by himself: 


_ © Tt was not without considerable hesitation that I permitted my 
name to be associated with a work, of which I am neither the editor, 
revisor, nor commentator; to intrude, in short, where I am not ex- 
pected, or where, apparently, I have no concern, ‘This sort of in- 
troduction is prompted by no ambitious motive; for nobody is less 
desirous than I am of interfering in the affairs of others; and, if ¥ 
- take part in those of M. Le Dru, it is certainly with/no intention 
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of improving them ; for they are too well arranged not to be exhis 

bited openly, and without the assistance of another. But M. Le 

Dev doés not live.in Paris ; and he required some person to overlook 

‘the printing of his manuscript, and to revise the proof-sheets ; in short, . 
to forward the publication, It was natural for one traveller to apply to 
another ; and I feel gratified in having deserved the preference. I 

thought that 1 should render myself worthy of his choice, and at the 

same time testify my lie and dutiful respect for the author, by 

annexing to the narrative of the voyage a which the publication 

has been confided to me, some notes and additions, not calculated to 

increase its interest, but to render it more complete. These notes 

and additions, which are distinguished from the rest of the work by 

my signature, consist of some new observations relative to the coun- 

tries which M. Le Dev has visited, their zoology, and a few other 

topics. It behoves me, moreover, to declare that I have not altered 

a syllable of the manuscript, a deposit which I do not consider my- 

self as permitted to touch, and which, besides, had no need of cor- 

rection.’ 


Leaving this- justly celebrated naturalist to reconcile the 
double inconsistency of rendering a work, already so perfect as 
to require no alteration or addition, more complete, and of effect- 
ing this purpose without adding to its interest, we proceed to 
remark that, if stripped of the supplementary notices, M. Lz 
Drv’s journal would, by the majority of readers, be regarded 
as in general very dry and meagre. We say in general, be- 
cause we certainly have met with some pleasing and instructive 
passages, although by far the largest portion of the work is 
measured out in short and uninteresting memoranda. Even of 
M. Sonnini’s own contributions, many are obviously penned in 
too vague a style, to afford much’pleasure or entertainment to 
such European readers as wish to become acquainted with the 
objects which he describes, For this defect, however, and for 
the abrupt termination of his labours, the misfortune of a te- 
dious illness, which had already long retarded the appearance 
of these volumes, may be considered as a satisfactory apology. 
In regard to some charges of a more serious complexion, nei- 
ther ingenuity nor charity, we apprehend, can urge any plau- 
sible excuse. A gentleman, who stands,so high in the rolls of 
literary and scientific fame, should not have lent his signature 
to a wanton description of the Calenda dance, which is ushered 
in unrequired; and which, though detailed in the language of 
a Benedictine monk, may alatm the modest, and yitiate the 
imaginations of the young, Again, in his notices of the Fly- 
ing fish, M,8onnini should have blushed to insinuate that Nature 
has purposely destined any of her creatures to a life of misery 
and torment. The puny attempts of man to arraign the wis 
dom and goodness of Divine Providenge must necessarily 
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etiginate in human ignorance and presumption ; and every step 
that we advance, in the progress of natural science, ought to 
strengthen the conviction that the allotments of pleasure and 
pain, to the infinitely diversified races of sentient beings, are 
adjusted by a,more admirable system of compensations, than a 
hasty and cursory examination might induce us to suppose. 
We may also rest assured, that gradations in the capacities of 
enjoyment have been ordained in conformity with important 
and beneficent designs ; and that, in a world which reveals to 
the most superficial observer such countless traces of wisdom 
and benevolence, we are not warranted, to argue impotence or 
evil intention from those appearances which our limited 
faculties may be unable to comprehend. On the present 
occasion, M. Sonnini cannot even affect the merit of originality, 
since his illustrious precursor had indulged in a similar vein of 
unbecoming criticism; bewailing, in idle declamation, the 
sluggishness of the Sloths, their languid eyes, imperfect con- 
formation, and helpless condition: but, unless he had been 
endowed with the constitution and disposition of these ani- 
mals, he was incompetent to afhrm that the sum of their pains 
exceeds that of their pleasures. That eloquent writer, how- 
ever, is strangely inconsistent with himself. According to 
his views of the arrangements of Providence, animals may be 
called into existence to partake of pure suffering; and he en- 
deavours to confirm his position by the example of man, whom 
he represents as a being devoted to wretchedness from the 
moment of his birth. After this bold and alarming preamble, 
we might reasonably expect much doleful wailing over the 
“beasts of the field, the fishes of the sea, and the fowls of 
heaven. In thé course of a few sentences, however, the Sloth 
figures as a solitary instance of the cruelty of Nature to her 
offspring ; and, almost in the same breath, we are dismissed 
with the consoling doctrine that this alleged misery may not be 
real, and that Nature, even in her most neglected productions, 
is more a mother than a step-dame. Notwithstanding these 
illogical fluctuations of sentiment on the part of the Count de 
Buffon, M. Sonnini recurs to the same strain of murmuring, 
when the Sloth is introduced in the present publication.—We 
are thus solicitous to point out the only objectionable parts of 
the notes, because, in other respects, we conceive that they 
form an important accompaniment of the original text. 

From the author’s preliminary notice, we may collect that 
Captain Baudin was a naval officer who had manifested a 
decided predilection for voyages of scientific discovery ; . that 
from 1786 to 1789, he conducted an expedition to the South 
sea, at the expence of the House of Austria, and returned 
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‘with a numerous assortment of plants, which now embellish 
‘the Imperial Gardens at Schoenbrunn; that in 1793 he em- 
barked at Trieste, on a second trip, visiting China, the penin~ 
gula of India, the Cape of Good Hope, &c. but that, on his 
return, being assailed by a tempest, he was compelled to touch 
‘at Trinidad, where he deposited the wreck of a precious col- 
Jection of specimens in natural history, viz. 195 living plants, 
a large quantity of shells, madrepores, petrifactions, minerals, 
fishes, insects, stuffed quadrupeds, birds, &c. On his ar- 
rival in his native country, M. Baudin made an offering of all 
these objects to the government. The Directory accompanied 
their acceptance of the donation with an order to arm en flitte, 
at Havre, the Belle Angélique, a vessel of 800 tons burthen, and 
appointed Captain Baudin to take the command, that he might 
convey his collection in person from the West Indies. ‘ For the 
furtherance of this operation, (says the author) and of researches 
connected with the same object, the Professors of the Museum 
of Natural History were directed, by the Minister of the Marine, 
to select four naturalists, as his fellow-labourers in the expe- 
dition. On this occasion, [ had the good fortune to be nomi- 
nated to the place of botanist. Various circumstances, which 
I shall detail in the sequel, combined to alter the destination 
of our course from that which had been fixed by the govern- 
ment. A storm drove us among the Canary islands :—the 
English, who were in possession of Trinidad, when we Janded 
there, would not allow us to remain on the island more than 
eight days ; and, lastly, the Captain, who was unwilling to 
return from the West Indies to Europe without having justified 
the confidence of the Directory, and, as it were, empty- 
handed, resolved to touch successively at the Danish islands, 
sedatPortoRio™ oo ° Ot i pets: | 
The author next recites, in the language of unfeigned and 
respectful gratitude, the names of those individuals from 
whose conversation or writings he had derived any important 
information, Guided in his estimate of human character by 
the liberal yet discriminating spirit of truth and justice, he 
generously disavows all intention of involving the European 
colonists of the western hemisphere in one common and un- 
meaning sentence of reprobation. His philanthropic disposi- 
tion, however, we suspect, is more powerful than the acute- 
ness of his intellect, or the fertility of his genius: for his friend 


Sonnini intimates, in no equivocal manner, that he had greatly 
over-rated the qualifications of his commander; and, in the 
course of his journal, we have met with few observations that 
bespeak any extraordinary mental endowments. His more 
‘immediate associates were Maugé, who had charge of the 
sy nl ie mca” ) i dilate | zoological 
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‘goological department, Ried/é, the gardener, Tuffet, the surgeon, 
‘* Advenier, a pupil of the school of Mines, three amateurs of 
‘Natural History, &c. ‘Their instructions, drawn up by M-‘de 
Jussieu, are expressed with singular felicity, and may suggest 
some useful hints to collectors of natural curiosities : but, with 
the exception of those which have a reference to botany, and 
the transportation of living plants across seas, they are by 
much too short and general. : | 

' The expedition set sail from Havre de Grace, on the 3oth 
of September, 1796, and appears to have procéeded smoothly 
onwards to the 34th degree of north latitude, between the 
Azores and Madeira; when the violent storm already mentioned, 
which the author describes more like a sailor than a botanist, 
greatly disabled the vessel, and compelled the Captain to’ pro- 
ceed to the Canaries. At length, on the 6th of November, 
after having encountered many difhculties and dangers, he 
moored in the Port of Ste. Croix, in Teneriffe. 


« Those travellers,’ it is observed in a note, ‘have been accused of 
exaggeration, who have alleged that the peak of Teneriffe may be re- 
cognized at more than forty leagues’ distance ; and yet this phzeno- 
menon is founded on the laws of physics and trigonometry, which 
teach us that a body elevated 1710 metres above the horizon (and 
this is the height of the peak, as calculated by Borda,) is visible under 

an angie of five degrees, to an observer placed at 22 miles distance ; 
or, more accurately, at 22’, 8”, reckoning by the terrestrial degree ; 
and under an angle of 30’, if the observer be at 97’, 52” (about 98 
miles.) It is well known that a minute of a terrestrial degree is 
equivalent to a mile, or to the third part of a marine league. 

«* The peak is no longer visible,’ says Borda, ‘* when we are ree 
moved from it to the distance of 129 miles, or 43 leagues: but then 
the observer’s eye is supposed to be situated on a level with the sea; 
if the eye he raised twenty toises above that level, he will cease to 
see the peak only at the distance of 47 leagues, and at 483 leagues, 
if raised to 40 toises ; at 50 leagues, if the elevation be 60 toises ; 
at 51 leagues, if it be 80 tcises; and, in short, if the elevation of the 
eye be 100 toises, the peak will cease to be visible only at the dise 
tance of 52 leagues.” (Voyage, I. 1380.) | 

‘ The geographer, Thomas Lopez, informs us that it may be dise 
covered at about 41 leagues, of 20 to a degree each, 

' 6 Te Marchand, 'the pavigator, also attests that the peak may be 
discerned at the distance of 42 leagues from a ship’s deck, and at 35, 
if the spectator be placed’ in the horizon. 

¢ Father Fuillée alleges that he perceived it in 1704, from the 
channel which separates Lancerota from Fortaventura; but Borda 
qnaintains that this is impossiblé. , 
 ¢ Lastly, M. Male-Brun, in the learned notes with which he has 
just enriched the translation of Barrow’s Travels to Cochin-China, 

dopte the opinion that the peak is visible at 100 miles distance, or at 
qt leagues, of 25 to adegree.’ ‘ae er 
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The author’s report of the climate of the Canaries is not very 
yeconcileable with the ideas which we associate with Fortunate 
Islands ; the atmosphere being liable to frequent variations, and 
to sudden transitions from the most intense heat to the: most 
piercing cold. On the 26th of July, 1704, the excessive heat 
made the resinous matter exude from the fir of the doors and 
window-frames, and dried up all the springs. A long con- 
tinuation of easterly or south-easterly winds occasions the most 
distressing troupes and the north-wind, which generally pre- 
vails about the beginning of winter, is accompanied by very 
humid fogs. These islands are also visited by dreadful hur- 
ricanes, which have occasionally torn up trees by the roots, 
overthrown houses, and left other vestiges of their desolating 
fury. The island of Canary, properly so called, enjoys, from 
its considerable elevation above the sea, a very pleasant and 
uniform temperature. 3 

¢ When Fortayentura is sufficiently watered by the rains, its har. 
vests are very abundant, and it exports the superfluity of its produce : 
but when its soil, which is deprived of rivers, and has but a small 
number of springs, is too much dried, its sterility is deplorable, and 
many of the inhabitants, starving with hunger, are compelled to 
emigrate. This event occurred in the interval between 1768 and 1771, 
during which period not a drop of rain fellon Fortaventura. Most of 
the inhabitants, in order to escape from death, fled to Canary, to 
"Teneriffe, and to Palma, where they were received with the ntmost 

indness and hospitality. Don Logez de Heredia, the governor, an 
Don Juan Servira, Bishop of that Archipelago, distinguished them- 
selves on this disastrous occasion, by their bounty to these unfortu- 
nate people. The former caused a great quantity of corn to be 
brought from Spain and Morocco, and daily distributed nearly 1500 
rations of provisions to the poor refugees. The island of Palma sup- 

orted about 3000 of them ; and the city of Laguna, the capital of 
Frenetiffe, received a great number, and shared with them all its res 
sources.’ | 7 

We notice the volcanic eruption which took place in Lan- 
eerota, in September, 1730, on account of two remarkable cir- 
cumstances ; namely, the great distance at which the explo- 
sions were heard, which was not less than 54 leagues, and the 
fertile nature of the ejected sand and ashes, which in man 
places covered the soil to the depth of four or five feet. The 
inhabitants pierce the whole depth of this incoherent stratum 
for the insertion of their vines; which flourish to such a de- 
gree, that a single plant has not unfrequently yielded half a 
pipe of wine. | 

The observations on Teneriffe are rather minute than im- 

ortant, and convey little new information concerning that 


island. We are told, however, in a note, that in most of the 
churches 
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churches a printed list of the books proscribed by the Inquisi- 
tion is hung up; among which are Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws, 
Condillac’s Cours d? Etudes, Necker on the importance of religi- 


ousOpinions, Smith’s Wealth of Nations, and Burke’s Reflections: 


on the French Revolution. 

In a chapter devoted to short notices of the men of letters 
who have been born in the Canaries, we are told that ¢‘ For- 
taventura has the honour of having given birth to Don Joseph 
de Viera y Clavijo, Canon of Canary, Member of the Academy 
of History at Madeira, of the Economical Society at Teneriffe, 
&c. This distinguished writer has published a poem in the 
Spanish language on the Analyses of the different sorts of Airs 
by Priestley ; another on Aerostats ; the Eloge of Philip V.; 
and that.of Alfonso Tostat, a celebrated Doctor of Salamanca, 
during the 15th century : but the most solid foundation of 
his fame is his History of the Canaries.’—Of this history, M. Lg 
Drv, on various occasions, appears to have availed himself. 

Of Juan Yriarte’s works, the best is said to be his Latin 
Grammar ; and well it may claim a preference, since it cost him 
forty years of study. : 

From the scanty view of the mineralogy of Teneriffe, which 
is exhibited in this publication, we are led to infer that the 
whole island presents, at first sight, little else than one irregu- 
lar mass of lavas, flags, and rocks, confusedly thrown together. 
In the cultivated spots, these volcanic matters have been pul- 
verized by frequent tillage and the ceaseless. action of the 
weather : but most of the plains are parched, and contain little 
vegetable mould. Here and there only, amid naked mountains, 
precipices, and ravines, the eye of the spectator catches some 
favoured spot not yet overwhelmed by lava and calcined: 
ashes, and of which the fertility is so extraordinary as to pro- 
duce 80 and even too fold. In one particular instance, a 
single plant contained 40 ears, which yielded 3500 grains. — 
M. Le Dru specifies about twenty different sorts of volcanic 
products, which he remarked and collected in the course of his 
S ceaiiial excursions, ‘The small globules of chrysolite, to which 
greenish yellow, and were found in a compact and blackish grey 
lava. —- M. Advenier having been prematurely carried off bi 
death, we have to regret that his memoir on the geology of Te. 
neriffe, which ig said to contain many valuable observations, stil] 
remains unpublished. | ge 3 
While accompanying the author in his botanical rambles, we 
were forcibly struck with the ensuing passage, which at once 


bespeaks the French manner and marks the futility of human 


wishes 5 
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he alludes, are probably olivine, since he says that they are of a- 
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¢ When we reached the verge of the forest, we halted to break- 
fast ; never was repast more gay ; the verdant carpet served us for a 
table-cloth, and the turf for chairs ; beside us the aqueduct offered 
a cooling beverage ; and the murmur of the stream, which flowed 
under an arch of interlaced shrubs, as it rolled from cascade to cas- 
cade, inspired our hearts with the most pleasing emotions. We 
drank many toasts to the unalterable friendship of France and Spainy 
which ought never to. separate their common interests ; to the glory of our 
antrepid and valiant defenders, whose heroic courage had so often 
gathered the laurels of victory, &c. These toasts terminated with 
songs ; and I observed, with pleasure, that our good Spaniards, who 
could not converse with us in French, knew our best warlike Aymas s 
for they sing them correctly. Never had the echoes of these forests 
resounded with similar accents. We passed a delightful day, which 
was embellished by Botany, Bacchus, and Friendship ; and I returned 
in the evening with an ample collection of plants.’ 


On another occasion, M. Lz Dru thus describes one of his 
hair-breadth escapes : 


‘ I still shudder with horror, when I recollect the extreme danger 
to which I was exposed in these herborisations. A flowering shrub, 
( Parictaria arborea, L.’ Herit.) obliquely implanted in a roek, nodded 
its red and green head over the edges of a perpendicular ravine, at the 
bottom of which I scarcely discerned a flock of goats. Before £ 
could reach this shrub, I had to descend, and lean on itstrunk. I 
did not hesitate a moment: but, while £ stretched forth my hand to 
Jay hold of a branch in flower, the frail prop by which I was sup- 
ported broke under my feet, and 1 must infallibly have perished, if, 
on the first crackling which [ heard, I had not instantly grasped the 


~ yoot of a laurel-tree, which happened to be at my side. Danger made 


me agile, and I darted on the rock, where I remained at least three 
minutes, palpitating with fright. At length, having recovered my 
senses, I cut a stick, by means of which | easily attained the parie- 
taria, which was left hanging to the rock by a single root.’ 

The author’s account of the zoology of these islands presents 
little more than a catalogue of names, and seems to be very de- 
ficient in some of the departments. The fullest enumeration 
is that of birds, and even this is, in all probability, very in- 
complete. With regard to fishes, they are never mentioned ; 
and Sonnini, in an additional note of considerable interest, ap- 
pears to be perfectly satisfied, from the silence of travellers, 
that none of the species which frequent fresh water exist in the 
Canaries. For an actual scarcity of these species, the gradual 
diminution of the rivers, by the destruction of the forests which 
once. covered the higher grounds, may doubtless be assigned, 
as a very probable cause: but it will scarcely account for their 
total disappearance ; and the Spanish writers, who have recorded, 
the history of the Guanches, inform us that the antient inhabitants 
of.the Canaries fished both in their seas and their rivers. —On 
the much agitated question concerning the former junction of 
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these islands with the continent of Africa, M. Sannini evidently 
Jeans to the sentiments of Golberry, whom he quotes in the 
most respectful style. : 

As it was found impossible to refit the Belle Angélique, a re~ 
duced number of her crew proceeded on the expedition, on the 
15th of March, in a brig of 2co tons, which the French consul 
purchased for their accommodation. . M. Le Dru very sagely 
asks, en passant, why nature did not place the wretched inhabit- 
ants of the north in the tropical seas? If, by this query, he 
means to impeach the present arrangement of things, it may 
suffice to answer that the’ Laplander, like others of his species, 
is so constituted that he may roam over the world, or fondly 
linger among his native mountains; that we are the children of 
associations 1nd habits; that the bear-hunter of Karntschatka 
would pine and languish under the perpetual spring of happier 
climates; and that the principle of attachment to soil not only 
keeps in check our wandering propensities, but preserves a 
commodious distribution of population over every habitable 
portion of the earth. nee | | 

The hostility of the Saw-fish to the Fin-fish has often been 
remarked by mariners; and the present author saw it exem- 
plified in a furious combat, off the shore of Trinidad: but 
he closes his animated description so abruptly, that we know 
not which of these. terrible animals prevailed. fo its 

An entire chapter, with the exception of the first paragraph, 
is occupied with recounting the wuncourteous reception which 
Captain Baudin and his associated naturalists experienced from 
the English General Picton, who then commanded at Trinidad, 
and who persisted in his refusal to let them remain on the 
island. M. Sonnini, therefore, collects scraps of information 
relative to this island chiefly from Mr. M’Callum’s publication, 
which we noticed some time ago, and from the accounts of the 
lake of mineral pitch, inserted in the Philosophical and Linnean 
Transactions, Inthe course of his annotations on the native 
animals, he very unexpectedly presents us with an excellent 
(figure of speech called a) du//. — ‘It appears to me more reason- 
able,’ he says, ‘ and at the same time more conformable to the 
grand views of nature, to suppose that, in the immensity of her 
productions, she has exhausted every imaginable form and fea- 
ture, and unfolded to our eyes all the proofs of her inexhaus- 
tible fecundity.’ 

Having shaped their course for St. Thomas, the voyagers, 
passing the north-west of Ste. Croix, observed a shark, (Squalus 
Carcharias,) about ten feet in length, swimming on the surface 
of the water, and near the vessel. ‘They immediately threw 
into the sea a strong hook, concealed under a lump of hog’s 
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Jard, and attached to an iron chain, connected with a long rope 
which was fixed to the vessel. - The creature instantly darted 
at the line, and nibbling at it, and retiring, and returning to it 
‘repeatedly, at length received the hook into his upper jaw, which 
it pierced throughout. 


‘ Then you might have seen the shark bend and writhe. in every 
direction, and, by its obstinate resistance, stretch the rope so violently 
that six men could with difficulty pull on board this enormous fish. 
Terrible, and furious in its convulsive movements, it struck the deck 
with its nervous tail, and overset or broke every object within its reach. 
All of us fled from its reach —twenty blows of a handspike scarcely 
sufficed to reduce its strength, and could not whully deprive it of life. 
The sailors suspended it to a yard; and the zoologist and surgeon 
of the expedition flayed it for the purpose of preserving the skin. 
They examined its gape, its jaws, armed with six rows of triangular 
and cutting teeth, its viscera, &c.; the animal stilt breathed; its 
severed portions palpitated under the scalpel ; and at each incision, the 
irritability of the muscular flesh re-acted under the steel, like an 


elastic ball.’ 
Let us turn from this scene of cruelty to a more tranquil 


and soothing picture, exhibited by the Moravian brethren, who 


possess two establishments on the isle of St. Thomas: 


© It is here that these Christians divide their time between the 
practice of domestic duties, agriculture, and the instruction of the 
negroes. The latter, every Sunday, at a stated hour, resort from 
all the quarters. of the island, to listen to the paternal admonitions 
which these good brethren address to them, with that affecting sim- 
plicity which characterizes the morality of the gospel. The most 
profound silence reigns in the audience; you would suppose that you 
heard Vineent-de-Paul, Fenélon, or Brydaine, speaking the language 
of charity to the unfortunate inhabitants of some village in France, 
and pouring the consolations of religfon into their hearts, broken with 
misery. These poor slaves, affected and softened by the accents of 
@ minister of peace, who in some measure shares their sorrows, feel 
‘the chains of tyranny less heavy ; they cherish and they adore a reli- 
gion which teaches them that all men are brethren ; that a God exists 
who is the avenger of the oppressed, and the enemy of oppressors : 
the hope. of future happiness, that destined recompence of virtue, 
makes them more submissive to their masters, more active in labour, 
and more patient under sufferings. | 

¢ These Africans attach extreme importance to the honour of being 
admitted into these religious assemblies ; and they dread exclusion from 
them, as a punishment for misconduct, more than the rigorous chas- 
tisements of the overseer. Some of them have even been known 
to die of grief, because they laboured under a temporary interdict 
from church. St. Thomas has not more virtuous citizens, more up-~ 
right- magistrates, more useful priests, more laborious colonists, 
than these Moraviass. The colony is indebted to them for its tran- 
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The disastrous fires, which, since the authot’s return to 
Europe, have nearly ruined this onee flourishing settlement, 
retider it unnecessary to particularize the statements of its 
former résoutces and prosperity. The political revolutions, to 
which the other Danish West India islands Have been lately 
subjected, have likewise affected all prior calculations con- 
cerning their trade and economical produce: vut theit natural 
history presents a more permanent topic of discussion, although 
M. Le Drv has sketched it in a very rapid and cursory tnane 
ner.—In the mean time, however, the travellers Had so 
augmented their collections, that the French agent at 
St. Thomas purchased an English prize of 400 tons, for the 
farther prosecution of the expedition. ‘Thus freshly equipped, 
the Captain and his party steered their course to Porto Rico. _ 

The author’s botanical researches seem to have been very 
delightfylly relieved, and sometimes, we suspect, interrupted, 
byhis romantic admiration of a Dona Francisca; who, in course, 
is all beauty and’ perfection, and the theme of greater eulogy 
and eloquence than all the charms of equinoctial Flora, com- 
bined. From these ecstatic reveries, which a Frenchman 
publisles to the world without reserve, we are forthwith 
dragged into a maze of dry geographical and topographical 
detail ; and next into the history of an unsuccessful attempt 
on Porto Rico, by the English troops, under the order of 
General Raphael Albercombrie : meaning, no doubt, the late Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie. | 
' Porto Rico is exposed to the.east wind, which constantly 
blows between the tropics, from eight o’clock in the morning 
till five in the evening. ‘The south and west winds bring 
along with them such abundant rains, especially from 
August to January, as to inundate the country, and diffuse 4 
general and often sickly humidity through the atmosphere. 
Butchers’ meat 1s Peat tainted; and the carcase of a horse 
or an ox, if exposed to the open air, isin four days completely 
reduced to shreds, and devoured by thousands of worms and 
insects, 3 

The catalogue of the natural productions of Porto Rico is 
rather voluminous, and illustrated by M. Sonnini’s annota- 
tions ; but a perusal of it must ‘prove ot 
srofessed students of exotic nig and botatly, and scarcely 
elongs to the cognizance of English critics. 


The particulars of the return of the expedition to France are 


related in a short chapter, and blended ‘with a few apostrophes 


to Francisca, and a quotation ‘from St, Pierre on the luminous . 
appearance of the sea during'the night. A subjoined note refers - 
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to some of -the principal writers who have treated of this 


phztiomenon. 
In spite of all the hardships which the adventurous naturalists 


endured by sea and land, they conveyed in safety to France, 
and deposited within the precincts of the National Museum, 
o. stuffed birds, 4000 butterflies and other insects, 200 


shells, 7 cases of crabs, madrepores, sea-urchins, asteriz, &c.. 


200 specimens of wood, 1 case of minerals from St. Thomas, 

cases of the seeds of nearly 400 different species of plants, 
tas dried plants, belonging to goo species, and 207 cases, or 
tubs, containing 800 living plants and shrubs, being samples 
of 350 species. If the author’s narrative, therefore, in respect 
of diversity and liveliness of interest, be found wanting, let 


the above dill of lading cover, like charity, a multitude of 
sins. , 
Mus. 
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Arr. VIII. Essai sur le Systime Militaire de Bonaparte, &c, 4. e. An 
Essay on the Military System of Bonaparte, followed by a short 
Notice of the French Revolution, and the Coronation of his 

Corsican Majesty. By C.H.S. a Russian Staff Officer. 8vo, 
pp. 15t~ 78. Dulauand Co. London. be: » 


HE principles of French tactics have been a subject of serious. 
- inquiry and reflection to many among : 

mankind, during the last fifteen years, We have seen armies 
intrusted to young leaders, and not always superior in number 
to, their antagonists, destroying the proudest military esta- 
blishments of Europe; and succeeding, in the course of a few 
months, in over-running tracts of country, which, according to 
former modes of warfare, would for years have. furnished oc- 
cupation to an invading enemy. The vanquished of the present 
day, like those of other ages, are abundantly ready to account 
for their failures by the influence of bribery and preponderating 
numbers: but, howsoevef dextrous the French may be in 
diplomatic intrigue, or prodigal of the lives of their men, we 


must carry our researches somewhat farther before we can be: 


confident of having arrived at a satisfactory explanation of their 
successes. Since our triumphs in Portugal, an English reader 
may undertake an inquiry of this nature with a greater stock 
of composure than when a hundred thousand Frenchmen were. 
encamped at Boulogne, and our disasters in Flanders and in. 
Holland were fresh in our recollection. Recent events have 


shewn that, against troops who will stand their ground so. 


firmly as British soldiers maintain it, the French plan of. 


impetuous assault is exerted in vain, and may be made to turn, 
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tthe discomfiture of the assailants; while the example of 
Spain has proved that, whenever a people are resolute in con- 
tinuing their resistance, all the chicanery of diplomatic intrigue, 
and all the efforts of military skill, will be insufficient to ac- 
complish their reduction under a detested yoke. 
The author of the Essay before us proposes to explain the 
military system of Bonaparte, and to shew his enemies how 
they may imitate and improve on it. He is not less zealous for 
the independence of Europe than the author of the celebrated 
work on the ‘‘ Characters of European Armies * ;” and, al- 
though, like that writer, he composes with too much haste and 
too little arrangement, he will be found to have suggested 
much which it is important for Bonaparte’s opponents to know. 
and to practice. He begins by briefly recapitulating the chief 
improvements which the revolutionary war introduced into, the 
French service ; such as the multiplication of light troops, a 
reduction in the amount of baggage and of: heavy artillery, 
increased celerity in the management of field-pieces, the suppres- 
sion of the use of horses for the subcrdinate infantry-othcers, 


‘and, lastly,a method of extracting subsistence from the surround- 


ing country, without the necessity of establishing magazines. 
All these alterations co-operate fo one end, —to accelerate ra- 
pidity of movement ; and when we also take into the account 
the vast supply of men afforded by the population of France 
and its dependencies, we cannot fail to be struck with the re- 
markable conformity between the nature of the system and the 
daring and impetuous character of Bonaparte. After a few 
preliminary observations, the Essayist remarks that his object 
has been to address himself to military readers, and in particu- 
lar to staff-officers ; who, he flatters himself, will rise from the 
perusal of his work with a conviction that the great aim of 
their labours should be to study the causes of the general 
inovements passing before their eyes, and to be able to render, 


at any hour of the day, a distinct account of the position and. 


strength of the respective corps of the army to which they be- 
long. The Essay is divided into several parts, of which the 
principal are a narrative of the campaign of 1805, and a dis~ 
quisition on the French mode of marchiug through a country, 
and of fighting pitched battles. To these the author has ad- 


ded observations on the struggle in Spain, on the personal cha- 
racter of Bonaparte, and on the total loss of popularity which. 


has been the consequence of his recent violence and tyranny. 
The pamphlet will supply us with several extracts of consider- 








* See Review, Vol. xlviii. N.S. p, 203. 
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able length and interest, and we shall begin by translating for 
our readers the account of the campaign of 1805. 


' © T will not enter at large into the early campaigns of Ponaparte ¥ 
they. were a mere experiment of the efficacy of his military system, 
which was then greatly behind the perfection which it afterward at- 
tained. It was in the campaign of 1805 that he began to make war on 
a grand scale; it was then that he first gave a practical application of 
the system created during the previous wars of the Revolution, and 
which was singularly adapted to his enterprizing and destructive 
powers of mind. ‘This system belongs exclusively to the present age; 
no record attests its former existence ; and it is known only by its 
terrible results. What can more surpass all former example, than to’ 
see French armies accomplish in the course of a few weeks those 
operations which in other times would have required years, or rather 
ages: tosee them regularly vanquish, in close action, well disciplined 
armies of superior number ; and, which is still more strange, to seea 
body of one hundred thousand men execute a march through an 
¢nemy’s country in the same manner in which this could. formerly 
have been effected by a single regiment ? 

«In September 1805, two hundred thousand Frenchmen pass the 
Rhine on different points. ‘They advance in separate bodies, but in 
concert, and all aim at the same object. Maps, carefully prepared 
in time of peace, are in the hands of the staff-oificers ; and every ar- 
rangement is made for the security’ and expedition of the march. 
Each officer gives the soldier an example of supporting fatigue and 
privation ; the Generals ride at the head of their divisions; and the 
Captains of infantry proceed on foot at the head of their companies. 
The progress of the columns is never stopped, as in other armies, by 
waiting ee convoys of provisions. Castles, abbeys, farm-houses, the 
dwelling of the citizen, and even the humble cottage, compose the 
magazines of a French army. Its daily encampments are chosen with 
a view as well to subsistence as to military security. A column 
makes a halt to rest for a few hours ; the time is too short to expose 
them to suffer from the exhaustion of local resources, and they re- 

eat to morrow what they have done to day. It is thus that in a 
few days they reach the banks of the Danube : but the rapidity of the 
advance has not given time for the pontoons to come up ; they are at 
a distance in the rear; how then is the river to be passed? The 
foresight of their commanders had sent forwards flying parties, with 
orders to pursue the enemy without intermission ; and they follow 
them up so closely as not to leave time for the destruction of the 
bridges ; the Danube i: therefore crossed with ease. Here, however, 
the French were on the point of experiencing a great disaster, in con- 
sequence, not of the movements of their stupefied enemy, but of the 
peculiar nature of their plan of march. To surround Ulm, it was 
necessary to concentrate their troops; anc numerous columns, advance 
ing in the same directton, find themselves collected within a nar- 
row district. One hundred thousand men, fatigued by long marches. 
and possessed of no stock of provisions, are confined within a tract, 
the supplies of which are consumed in the course of a few hours. 


To 
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To add to their embarrassments, the rains descend in torrents, and, 
continuing without interruption for several days, the country is inun- 
dated, and the roads become execrable. The soldiers march in the 
mud, and pass the night in water ; they seem ready to die with 
hunger and want ; they are-discouraged, and murmur. What can the 
commander do? Proclamations are read at the head of the different 
columns, praising and flattering the army, passing the highest enco- 
miums on its steadiness, and asserting that the enemy is on the éve 
of being surrounded, so that a few moments more will make the army 
reap the fruit of its fatigues and privations. These addresses are ef- 
fectual in tranquillizing the minds of the soldiers; but what are they 
to do for food ? they are on the point of falling down from faintness, 
vat when, at the critical moment, supplies arrive. Active and intelligent 
officers had been sent to the neighbouring districts, and had suce 

ceeded, by dint of money and threats, in collecting provisions, and in Le 

getting them conveyed in the peasant’s carts to the army. The call 

of hunger once satisfied, nothing remains that can retard the advance yb 

of the French ; horse-artillery being indispensible to their operations, p 

it must be brought forwards, notwithstanding the rain which still 

continues ; if the horses sink under the draught, their place is oce 

cupied by soldiers. The army is impatient for victory, but still ef 

more impatient to put an end to its distress, and the capture of Ulm oF 

Hy! will completely change its condition. Ulm falls, and 60,000 Aus- ft 
__ trians are either taken, destroyed, or dispersed. | 
.‘ After a short repose at Ulm, and Augsburgh, the French re- 
sume their march with new ardour. The progress through Bavaria 
is open and free; the inhabitants are ordered to supply the soldiers 5 
and Munich is made to resemble an immense inn, Strong van- et 
guards precede the main body, and attack the rear of the Austrians ‘¢ 
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wherever they find it. Neither the darkness of night nor strength 
of position, nor the intervention of rivers, can stop the audacity of 
the French. Such incessant attacks confuse the Austrian Generals, { 
' who, having given up all thoughts of fighting, neglect even the means 4 
of securing their retreat. Their minds are occupied with the preserv- . ae 
ation of their baggage, and they make no attempt to break up the ; 
roads. The French find bridges on all the rivers. The Iser, the Inn, ! ; 





the Salza, and the Ems, prove fruitless barriers ; and Bonaparte enters 
Vienna without having been under the necessity of doing more than 
make rapid marches, and fight actions of advanced posts. 

‘ At last the Russian army, so much vaunted, comes in sight of i 
the French. Bonaparte suspends his march, and encamps. It was i 
the end of November, yet soldiers, officers, and Generals, all sleep 
in the open air. Had the Prussians then come forwards, Bonaparte 
would have been in the greatest danger: but he amused them with a) 
money ; and never was money more usefully expended. | 

‘ Battle of Austerlitz. The allied army amounted to one hundred 
and six thousand men, of whom zwenty thousand were Austrians 5 
the French were considerably infetior, not exceeding eighty thousand 
men. Bonaparte, to increase the confidence of the Russians, made 
a feint of retreating before them ; his object being also to put them 
in a bad position, Alexander was too confident of success to retard 
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movements ; he followed the French without hesitation, and pitched 
‘his camp on the ground which Bonaparte had surveyed and studied. 
This was exactly what the Corsican wished; Alexander shall ad- 
vance no farther. Bonaparte thinks not of retiring to rest, but passes 
the whole night in reconnoitring the enemy, and in making his final 
dispositions. Pickcts of light horse, assisted by a faint moonlight, : 
are employed in riding along the Russian line, keeping as near to it 
as possible, and.headed by officers who are accustomed to such ser- 
vice, and full of activity aud quickness. They collect the most use- 
ful information on the position of the enemy ; and Bonaparte, anxious 
to verify the reports in person, keeps in motion during the whole 
night. He is accompanied by his best Generals ; all the information 
required is obtained ; and the arrangements for the battle are made 
on the surest foundation. The scene of action is laid out two miles 
in front of the French encampment ; the stations to be occupied 
by the respective divisions are marked vith precision on the spot 3 
the Marshals are present, and receive the clearest instructions. — It 
was necessary to have recourse to an expedient to counteract the in- 
feriority of numbers. The custom, on a soldier’s being severely 
wounded, is that two of his comrades carry him out of the ranks ; and, 
as fear is very ready to put on the garb of humanity, these men are 
not in general prompt in resuming their station- An order was now 
issued, forbidding any man to leave the line on pretext of carrying 
off the wounded ; it was punctually enforced ; and. it proved in its 
effect equivalent to a large reinforcement. 
¢ An engagement ‘with such great numbers afforded an opportu- 
nity of putting in execution the extensive manoeuvres which were 
practised at the camp of Boulogne. To go through them well re- 
quires not only coolness but silence ; accordingly, the French soldiers 
were forbidden to cry out * /orwards,’’ as was usual with them in 
action ; and the consequence was that the. only noise heard in the 
battle consisted in firing, and in the voice of the commanding officers. 
Onthe 2d.of December, the French moved from their camp before day- 
light ; each column advancing, undcr its Marshal, to the spot marked 
out on the preceding day for its position. A mist concealed their 
movements till eight o’clock, when the sun shone forth, and showed 
to the astonished Russians the French army arrayed in order of 
battle. Ninety battalions of French infantry, ranged in two lines, 
to the right and in face of the great road leading from Brunn to 
Weschau, formed an acute angle with the road The extremity of 
the angle was an eminence of considerable height, which commanded 
the road ; this eminence was guarded by a strong detachment of in- 
fantry, and by heavy artillery which prevented the advance of the 
Rassians along the road, and covered at the same time the left wing 
of the French under Lasnes. His corps was supported-also by the 
whole of the heavy cavalry, mamely, eleven regimeatgof cutrassicrs and 
two of ca:abineers, under the orders of Murat. Bernadotte commanded 
the centre, composed almost entire! of intautry, and Soudt had charge 
of the right wing stretching towards Brunn. Above one hundred 
pieces of cannon were placed throughout the line. Honapar'e, acting 
as Commander in chicf, and accompanied by czerthier, aud his mee 
staff, 
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staff, had taken his station in the rear of the centre at the head of 
the reserve, which consisted of twenty picked battalions, three or four 
regiments of horse, and twenty-five pieces of light artillery. So judi- 
ciously were the French drawn up, that, without leaving any weal 
point, their line was made to extend to an equal length with that of 
their more numerous antagonists. | 

¢ The first cannon was fired on the French right. This was the signal 
for battle; the Russians were not slow in returning it; and the fire 
soon became general, The Russian artillery was immense, and well 
served, and the number of field-pieces on both sides amounted. to 
nearly three hundred. These poured forth grape-shot, while the in- 
fantry kept up a rolling fire of musquetry along the whole line. : The 
earth seemed to shake, and the sky to be in flames. Numbers fell on 
both sides during three hours, a space which passed without either 
army gaining any advantage over its opponent. At the expiration of 
that time, Alexander’s horse-yuards made a charge on the centre o 
the French army, broke the line, rode over a regiment of infantry, and 
bore off its standard. This impetuous charge, to have been made pro- 
ductive of success, should have been-immediately sustained by farther 
movements : — i eas not; and that which might have led to victory 
became a cause of defeat. Sonaparte was not far off, and detached. 
directly two squadrons of his guard, supported by grenadiers, under 
his aid-de-camp App, to fall on the victorious but confused Rus-. 
sians. Never was a charge more impetuous or more decisive; the 
Russians are forced to give way, and strive in vain to rally; the 
French allow them no time, but cut them down or make them prison- 
ers with incredible celerity. The French infantry, recovered from: 
their momentary panic, are impatient te charge; and Bonaparte now 
perceives that the time is arrived for a decisive manceuvre. His whole 
guard is drawn forth in line to strike terror into the enemy ; the ar-: 
tillery along their front, occupying a rising ground, begins to play on : 
the Russian line, while its fire, by its elevation, passes over the French. . 
He restrains the impatience of his cavalry, but sends forwards a divi- 
sion of his infantry of reserve, in quick time, with orders to fire and 
charge. Meanwhile Bernadotie profits of the favourable moment by 
making his line advance, change their front, and take the Russian cen 
tre in flank, at the moment when it was disordered by the fire of artil- 
lery from the French guards, and attacked in front by the infantry of - 
reserve. This movement proved decisive ; the Russian ‘centre was 
broken, cut down, and rouied 3 it was impossible to rally it ; andthe . 
most desperate efforts of indiv dual valour proved unavailing. 

‘ The right wing of the Russians had been equally unfortunate s 
the French cuirassiers had made their charge at a favourable moment, 
and had borne down the opposing infantry ;—-but, on the left, things 
were going on very differently. From the beginning of the battle, 
Marshal Sou/t had found the greatest difficulty in maintaining his poe 
sition, and would undoubtedly have been routed had it not been for 
the success of the French in the centre. That success took place at 
noon: but the Russian left continued the action long afterward with - 
firmness and activity, and never yielded, till the French, advancing 
from the centre, attacked them in front and flank.. Their artillery-. . 
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men were literally cut to pieces on their cannon; and as the Russian 
line had not given way till it was in great disorder throughout, the 
massacre was frightful. Night alofte put a period to these scenes of | 
horror. Incredible as it may appear, the loss of the allies, including 
several thousand Austrians, amounted, in killed, wounded, and prison- 
ers, to fifty thousand men; baggage, ammunition, standards, and 
more than one hundred and twenty pieces of cannon fell into the 
hands of the victors ; whose loss consisted in thirteen thousand killed 
and wounded.’ | ma ‘. 

After having read this exposition of the fatal success of 
French tactics, we are naturally led to ask, whether methods 
might not be employed against them with success. ‘The writer 
of the essay expresses himself on this important point in a very. 
encouraging manner, since he believes it to be possible for the 
opponents of the French to do in many respects not only as. 
weil but better. ‘The French name is universally odious 
beyond their-own frontiers; and the excesses which they. 
committed in Germany raised the popular indignation to a 
height which; might have proved fatal to them in the event of 
being obliged to retreat. Now the current of popular feeling 
would be in favour of the enemies of the French, and great, 
advantage might be derived from it in case of their acting of- 
fensively. ¢ Defensive warfare,’ says this author, ¢ is not the 
way to oppose a man like Bonaparte ; his audacity should be. 
met by still greater audacity. Frederic acquired his reputation 
not merely by a successful resistance to superior forces, but by 
acting offensively in the midst even of disaster; the campaigns 
of Suwarrow are a model for this kind of warfare.’ ‘ The 
adoption of an offensive plan of operations has often, we are 
aware, been recommended to the antagonists of the French: 
but while we subscribe to the fundamental position, that it is 
the only method of obtaining great success, we cannot help 
adding that the exertion of consummate judgment is as neces- 
sary to prevent disaster in this as in the defensive system. 
Beaulieu acted. offensively in Piedmont, and lost the whole 
country in afew weeks. Wurmser advanced to the relief of. 
Mantua with a fine army: but having committed the error of 
dividing it, for the sake of giving scope to his offensive opera- 
tions, the smaller division was:destroyed, and the larger obliged 
toretreat. A few months afterward, d/vinzi found himself 
sufficiently strong to assume the offensive: but, having com- 
mitted the same error of dividing his force, one part, under his 
own command, was totally defeated at Rivoli; while the other 
part, under Provera, which had boldly advanced to the walls of 
Mantua, was forced to lay down its arms. The Prussians, in 


1806, began by offensive operations: but not retreating in time 


they allowed the French to get behind them, and to fight the 
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‘in a position in which the loss of a battle involved the ruin of 
their whole army. All these are examples of the disasters 
which originate from offensive operations injudiciously con- 
ducted. On the other hand, the brilliant victories of C/airfait’ 
in 1795, and the almost uninterrupted triumphs of Suwarrow. 
are examples of the signal success with which a distinguished 
commander may conduct offensive war against the French. 
The talents of these great men suggest to us, likewise, the dis- 
tinction with which a recommendation of their system should be 
accompanied. ‘To extol the offensive plan without any qualifi- 
cation would seem to imply that there is something in the mere 
adoption of it which leads to success; whereas it should never 
be forgotten that it requires the highest degree of combinations 
activity, and foresight. ‘With these qualities, offensive war 
may be justly expected to lead to the happiest results ; and, 
without these, we may be perfectly assured that neither it nor 
any other kind of operations will be effectual against such an 
enemy as the French. Of the necessity of this qualification, 
we shall be more fully convinced, after having investigated, 
from the essay before us, the causes of the victories of our 
Gallic neighbours. The. author very properly comprises 
them under two heads, ¢ rapidity of movements ‘and unity of 
opervation,’ gin , 

* Rapidity of movement. —In the wars carried on in Germany by 
Bonaparte, he has always acted on the offensive ; an advantage which 
has formed one of the principal causes of his success. The offensive 
is of inestimable utility to him who takes the ficld with numerous 
and well-appointed armies, and gives them from the outset an ime 
pelling power by the force of his own genius. When Bonaparte 
enters on a campaign, the best maps are distributed to his staff-officers, 
and he has a number of spies and traitors in his pay; the art of tame 
pering with a province or a kingdom is extremely well known to him ; 
and, when occasion calls, the French Generals are not backward in 
lending themselves to it. The equipage of a French army consists 
in a good train of field-pieces, and a stock of ammunition. Their 
firelocks must be in the best condition; and when the. soldier is 
furnished with two pairs of shoes and two days’ provisions, he is con- 
sidered as fit to march ; — the heavy cannon follow at adistance, As. 
to discipline, all that is required 1s to fire and march well, and this 
progress is svon made by the recruits, with the assistance of some exe 

erienced soldiers dispersed throughout the companies. The officers 
are thoroughly acquainted with their duty, and most of the Generale 
have had twenty years’ practice. ? 

¢ A large French army is divided, on taking the field, into several 
corps of twenty or twenty-five thousand men, each commanded by 
a Marshal. Jonaparte acts as Captain-general; while Bertdier, in 
the capacity of head of the staff, receives his orders and transmits 
them tothe different corps. ‘The plan of action is known only to Ber 
thier, and at times to the Marshals; so that an enemy has, under this 
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system, very little opportunity of penetrating into military secrets, 
The army begins its march in several columns. In addition tq 
the general instructions, ‘the business of the day is explained to each 
Marshal, and his corps advances as if it marched alone, without re- 
garding whether it forms the right wing or theleft, Its specific duty 
is to occupy, after a march of several hours, a position in conformity 
to the. general plan of encampment. When arrived at this position, 
its commander allots a stati>m to each division. If the weather be 
wet, and no attack is apprehended. the troops are generally put into 
cantonments, in such a way as to share the provisions of the inhabit- 
ants, whose stores have been calculated before hand: but when the 
case requires it, the troops, with the exception of the cavalry, sleep © 
in the open air, whatever be the state of the weather. A corps isthus 
stationed along the bank ofa river, at the base of a mountain, around 
a wood, &c. A strong guard is kept, sentinels being posted in all 
directions, and patroles being in movement throughout the night. 
The Generals are accustomed to make a private inspection of the en- 
campment. A detachment of the rank and file of each company re- ° 
pairs to the neighbouring farms or village to fetch straw, planks, and 
whatever is required for their nocturnal accommodation. Others are » 
employed in felling trees, and cutting wond, to serye either for shelter 
or for firing. If the spot and the state of the weather be favourable, 
the soldiers will contrive to make a tolerable lodging. Frenchmen are 
clever in this way ; every one is in motion ; some driving stakes, others 
laying planks; and others lighting fires in ‘expectation of the speedy 
arrival of provisions. If cattle have been found in the neighbour- 
hood, they are distributed in due proportions; but if they cannot.be 
obtained, the soldiers dispatched in quest of animal food take care 
not to return empty-handed. They endeavour to lay hold of calves, 
of pigs, or of sheep; they make a formidable pursuit of the poultry ; 
and bread and vegetables do not escape them. The inhabitants must 
be clever indeed to succeed in concealing their wine; and that coun- 
try must be poor beyond description from which a French soldier 
does not find means to extract a supply of same kind or another. 
After having obtained provisions, he sleeps soundly, and resumes the 
march next morning in great spirits, without suffering any disquiet- 
ude from his precarious prospect of subsistence. If the country be 
poor and uncomfortable, he advances with double zeal, in order that 
he may get out of it ; and if it be absolutely barren, he liyes on the 
bread which is laid up in his knapsack, 

‘ During the course of a march, conducted with such celerity, it is . 
evident that a regular commissariat can be of little avail: but, when 
the enemy has collected in strength, and obliged the French army to 
stop its march, and concentrate itself within a limited position, the 
officers of the commissariat are in full employment, and the power- 
fal system of requisition extends itself around. Provisions of all kinds 
are brought into the depots, and distributed to the men in regular pro- 
portions. If the army be designed to remain long on the spot, it is 
common to pay the inhabitants for what they bring ; a sure method of 
keeping up the supply. All this may be done without draining the mi- 
litary chest, the contributions imposed on the country at large afford- | 
ing a sufficient fund; akind of receipt and payment with rue hs 
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French are perfectly familiar, When the soldiers are thus relieved 
from the trouble of collecting provisigns, their Generals take care to 
give them employment of another kind, by marches. counter-marches, 
reconnoiterings, skirmishes, and false attacks, Bonaparte makes it a 
rule to keep them in perpetual movement till the time arrives for a 
general action. | : 
© Unity of operation. If the French create astonishment by the ra- 
pidity of their marches, the method and regularity which govern their 
military proceedings are equally calculated to claim admiration. The 
commander in chief transmits, as we have already seen, his orders to 
the head of the staff, through whom they are in turn communicated 
to the Marshals. The head of the staff is aided by several other Gene- 
rals; who, in conjunctton with a number of officers of all ranks, 
compose the Etat major. This Etat major is the sole centre of move- 
ment, and follows the Commander in chief during the whole campaign. 
It is the depository of all reports of consequence, and the channel 
of transmission for all orders. Each corps of the army has, moreover, its 
particular Zitat major, composed of a number of officers called assistants, 
{adjoints,) who are subordinate to a General of Division acting in 
the capacity of head of their staff. There is also a third kind of 
Etat Major ; namely, that of eack division, the plan of which is 
similar to the preceding. From the moment when an army takes 
the field, the head of the staff in each corps keeps an exact journal 
of the operations, composing it from the journals of the /tats Majors 
of divisions. This MS. forms a narrative of the difficulties which 
have occurred. of the advantages obtained, the losses, exploits, &c., 
with brief notices of the actual condition of the cerps, its position, and 
the extent and nature of the ground on which it stands. An extract 
from this journal, made daily in the clearest and most simple form, 
is intrusted to an officer to be taken to head-quarters, who repairs 
thither with all diligence, and with orders to deliver it to no one except 
the Commander in chief, or the head of the staff. Each corps send- 
ing its extract at the same hour, tlre different reports are read and 
compared by the head of the staff, and the officers who bring them 
are expected to answer promptly to all inquiries. ‘The head of the 
staff is thus in possession of the most accurate information; aud if 
any particular corps has been forced to take a station unsuitable to 
the general plan, the deviation is corrected by the arrangements for 
the next day, which are drawn up immediately on the arrival at head- 
uarters of the officers who carry the reports, and are dispatched in 
return through their hands. In addition to these daily communica 
tions, a correct return is forwarded every third day of the number of 
men fit for action, of those who are sick, wounded, or left behind for 
garrisons, correspondence, the guard of prisoners, &c. Bonaparte 
lays great stress on this return, and makes his Generals personally reg- 
ponsible for it. 
¢ As long as the different corps of an army remain contiguous, the 
means of communication are easy, and unity will prevail in the opera- 
tions: but even when a corps is at a considerable distance, a corres- 
podence with the general staff is still kept up. ‘The commanding 
officer of the corps receives at parting the most posliive canis 2 
rom 
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from the Commander in chief: — instructions not to make attempts and 
calculate contingencies, but to accomplish the object in view at what- 
ever cost. In pursuance of these orders, he puts in practice every 
effort that artifice can suggest, or that audacity can execute; the 
enemy gives way under these repeated exertions; and the French per 
sist in accomplishing their point, though they sacrifice three fourths 
of their number. ‘The loss is heavy, but the object is material, when 
viewed in connection with the general méncuvres of the army. 
The detached corps, were it a hundred miles from head-quarters, con- 
tinues to transmit a report every twenty-four hours ; and though the 
distance is great, the communication is generally open, and the coun- 
try cleared of the enemy, in consequence of the different corps having 
acted inconcert. ‘The post-offices in an invaded country enjoy a 
special protection; and officers travelling as couriers find in all direc- 
tions chaises, horses, and even escorts. When the distance is very con- 
siderable, the number of officers is increased, and some are going out 
while others are returning ; the great point being to keep up an ac- 
tive and uninterrupted correspondence. In the campaign of 1895, 
the second corps was in Styria, while the head quarters were in Mora~ 
via; yet they communicated three or four times in a week. Massena’s 
army was at the distance of several hundred miles from head-quarters: 
but he received the news of the victory of Austerlitz three days after 
it happened. : 

¢ On thus analyzing the system of the French, we find that thei¢ 
rules of division and subdivision are extremely simple. From the mere 
battalion of infantry to the union of the whole mass, the intermediate 
corps increase in a regular progression, and the nature of the service 
is the same. Sonaparte’s opponents have committed the dangerous 
error of believing that to make a good staff-officer requires a thorough 
mathematical education; 4e docs not go so far, but is satisfied to em- 
ploy men who possess activity and quickness, together with a practi> 
¢al acquaintance with war. ‘These men are capable of reconnoitering 
at the head of a detachment of horse, and of directing the march of a 
column of infantry. The requisites are, exactness of local knowlege, 
the possession of good maps, precision in making reports, and an ac- 
curate acquaintance with the strength and character of the furce 
placed under their orders. All this may be possessed by a General who 
never constructed a perpendicular in his life; —not that the French 
are deficient in intelligent engu-eers: but the latter are entirely dis- 
tinct from the Etat AJajor. Jf arrangements must be made for the 
passage of a river or the attack of an entrenched camp, the Marshal 
issucs orders to the Commandant of engineers, who is responsible for 
the activity of his subordinates ; and stafl-officers are expected to do 
nothi..g more in such an operation than to watch and report its pro- 
gress. They are neverto be seen scouring the country, during the 
advance of the army, with a compass in their hands, or drawing plans 
of positions, which the quickness of movements would not admit. 
An army always on march hag no time todig entrenchments. Bonaparte, 
on advancing to Germany, left inthe rear a number of his engineers, 
to sketch maps, and to direct the fortification of certain posts which 
night be important in regard to the arrival of convoys, or useful in 
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¢overing a retreat.- A cleav distinction thus prevails between the staff- 
officer and the engineer; — a distinction which 1s judicionsly esta- 
blished in the French service, but is unfortunately unknown in that of 
their antagonists.’ 


Notwithstanding the merit which the essayist allows to the 
French troops, and the credit which he gives to Bonaparte 
as the master-workman in the direction of this powerful engine, 
we meet, in various passages, withistrong proofs of his hatred 
of the usurper. After an acknowlegement of his extraordinar 
vigilance, activity, and address, we are reminded that he found 
armies and Generals ready formed to his hand, and that his 
opponents have usually been weak and ignorant men. The 
writer dwells with evident satisfaction on those suspensions of 
reason to which Bonaparte has been subject on critical emer- 
gencies, as in the first part of the battle of Marengo, and the 
still more awful struggle at Asperne. On both occasions, he 
seemed to be forsaken by his faculties, and the safety of his 
army was due to the exertions of others. We are more dis- 
posed, however, to look for his eventual fall in the sure though 
slowly operating effects of his tyranny in exciting universal 
discontent ; and we acquit the author of exaggeration; when 
he says that not a single human being now exists who loves 
this ruler, nor a people who are not impatient of his yoke. We 
have no hesitation in believing that the boasted attachment of 
the French people is to be found only in the papers paid by his 
ministers, and that this mighty Emperor: drives through Paris 
in his equipage without a single acclamation. His subjects 
have long been indifferent to military successes, and would 
account the conquest of the world too dearly purchased by a 
protracted submission to taxes and conscriptions ; yet, whatever 
be the extent of popular discontent, his enemies must not rely 
on it for their success in war. ‘The machine has gone on too, 
long to be suddenly suspended ; and those who mean to enter 
the lists with. him in the field must endeavour to rival him in 
military proficiency. ‘They must acquire the art of penetrating 
with rapidity through tracts of country, and of giving, in the 
day of battle, not only boldness but concert to their operations. 
The fundamental part of the other armies of Europe, by which 
we mean the courage and attachment of the soldiery, is equal 
to that of the French ; it is in officers that the unhappy inferi- 
ority exists. Were the education and promotion of officers 
new-modelled throughout Europe, there could be little doubt, 
in the opinion of this writer, of the success of other nations 


against the French, even in general engagements; which, of. 


late years, have been the chief scenes of disaster. We extract 
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the passage in which he explains the French method of fighting 
pitched battles : 


* Incontemplating the success of Bonaparte in pitched engagements, 
we are led to inquire whether it can be owing to a particular order of 
battle unknown to his opponents: but, since the days of Frederic, 
thie department: of the military art seems to stand in no need of modi- 
fication. That able tactician was induced to prefer the use of the 
oblique line because he was often inferior in number: but he well knew 
how to vary his manceuvres, and to present to the enemy a front 
either’ continuous or with intervals, according to the nature of the 
ground, andthe strength of hisarmy. His leading rule was to prefer 
that order of battle which gave the greatest scope to each description 
of his force.—-How many Generals are incapable of applying this 
fundamentel principle, and perplex themselves in lookiug out for a 
field of battle; as if, instead of adapting their dispositions to the 
ground as they find it, the ground ought to be fitted expressly for the 
reception of the scientific arrangement which is pictured in their 
imaginations.—-For some time the French followed the king of 
Prussia’s plan in dispensing, wherever they chose, with technical wife 
Like him, they knew how to make scientific knowlege subservient ta 
the exertion of their characteristic vivacity, and to the display of their 
other aptitudes for war. Like him, they would have learned to vary 
thetr militarydispositions according tothe nature of the ground, but the 
constant incapacity of the hostile commanders has led them to confine 
themselves to one uniform plan. ‘That plan consists in drawing up 
their army in two lines ; in dividing it into three corps with intervals; | 
and a reserve inthe rear. Their cavalry is generally made to act in. 
a mass on a single point. OF this Lord Wellington appears to be 
aware ; and from his successful resistance, we are tempted to infer that 
Massena’ s numerous squadrons are likely to be more hurtful to himself 
than to his antagonist. 

‘ This method of the French has nothing extraordinary in it, 
nothing which gives it a decisive advantage, Is it, then, by any thing 
in their subsequent manceuvres that they succeed in defeating their: 


enemies? Yet the art of moving troops in a day of battle is con- 


fined to three great evolutions, — changing front, collecting in masses, 


and resolving these masses into lines ; and the manner of performing 
these evolutions is similar in all the great armies of Europe. It is 
therefore neither to new plans of drawing up an army, nor to any 
discovery in the art of manceuvring during action, that the French 
are indebted for their successes, but to the activity and the concert 
which prevail in their movements. However advantageously an army 
may be drawn up, or however favourable may he its position, victory 
is not to be obtained by itsstanding still and hghting on the spot, but 
by changing its ground at a particular moment, in the course of the 
engagement, for the purpose of taking a new station, and either 
turning the enemy or breaking his line. These are the only methods 
of deciding the issue of a general action; and in order to give 


success to such movements, both rapidity and concert are indespen; 
sible. 
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sible. The constitution of a French army ensures it a decided supe- 
riority in both of these respects. From the beginning of the action, the 
station of the Commander in chief is near a strong reserve behind the 
centre. _ From this point alone proceed all orders; from 2 an 
impulse, one andthe same throughout, is communicated to the whole 
army. The Commander iu chief is surrounded by a number of intel- 
ps staff-officers, who are perfectly acquainted with the position 
of each respective corps. He watches the occurrence of a moment 
favourable to the execution of a great movement, such as we have 
seen at Austerlitz.; and whenever that is arrived, he issues a verbal 
order to the surrounding officers, a part of whom set off immediately 
along the line, and transmit to the Lieutenant-Generals or Marshals 
the determination of the Commander in chief. When we consider the 
ability of French staff-officers to make a clear communication of the 
orders, the simplicity of the organization of the troops, and the ex- 
perience of their Generals in manceuvring on a grand scale, we may 
safely take it for granted that the combination of so many advantages 
must give a great degree of expedition and of concert to the move- 
ment of the whole. In addition to these facilities for the execution, 
it is necessary to be dextrous in seizing the favourable moment 
for the attempt; and in this, also, the French are superior to their 
enemies. 

‘ The battle of Marengo, unfavourable as it was to Bonaparte’s 
reputation, must have impressed him wich the truth that it is scarcely 
ever a first movement that decides the fate of an action, but that 
victory will attend that commander who, after a battle has been 
obstinately contested for some time, finds means to bring forwards a 
considerable number of fresh troops. The success of a body of reserve 
under such circumstances is infallible, provided that its attacks be 
made on the occurrence of that disorder and fluctuation in the enemy’s 
line which are inseparable from a long contested battle; and provided 
also that its advance is supported by a correspondent change in the 
movements of the main body, With this view, the French reserve 
is generally numerous, and composed of prime troops. Stationed in 
the rear of the centre, it draws closer to it as the action proceeds, for 
the purpose both of making it impenetrable and of being at hand to 
carry assistance to cither of the wings. Meanwhile, the main body 
is solely occupied in firing ; no regiment, whether infantry or cavalry, 
presumes to advance towards the enemy without receiving special 
Cirections ; which are never given until the enemy, after the action 
has lasted somctime, derange their order of battle by a false manceuvre, 
or present, from whatever cause, a weak point. ‘Then isthe time for. 
a French regiment to advance to the charge; it is then that fresh 
troops march forwards to sustain it 3 and that all efforts are directed 
to take advantaye of the enemy’s confusion. It is of little conse- 
qucuce that the corps is exposed in its advance to a double fire from 
the cuemy 3 the fire may be destructive, but it will speedily be at an 
end by the rapdity f the French movements; for .no sooner has a 
part of the French line advanced to attack their opponents, than 
their place is occupied by the reserve, who soon give employment to 


their antagonists in front. ‘The column which has advanced has thus 
IO the 
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the means of forming into line either on the flank or the rear of thé 
enemy, and proceeds to the charge with impetuosity. The enemy; 
taken in front and flank, and too much broken either to retreat in good 
order or to face about and meet their assailants, can scarcely escape 
being defeated, and the rout soon becomes general, because in the 
beaten army all union of action and mutual support are at an end.— 
If, on the other hand, we suppose that, after a hot fire of some hours, 
the French line is broken in a particular point by the impetuous 
advance of an enemy’s regiment, notice is immediately sent to thé 
Commander in chief, who detaches to the spot, without a moment’s 
delay, a part of the reserve under an able officer. This detachment, 
on its arrival, finds the enemy victorious, but confused, and ill 
fitted to resist the attack of fresh troops ; and the chances are that the 
enemy will not only be beaten, but that, when driven back. they will 
carry disorder into their own line. The battles of Jena, of Ratisbon, 
and of Wagram, all present the application of the same principles 
as that of Austerlitz. We find in all of them that the French suc- 
ceeded in breaking the hostile line, in separating one part of it from 
the rest, and in making an immense number of prisoners ;—-and we see 
the French generally alluring their enemy to make the first movement, 
well knowing that these movements are more likely to be insulated 
attacks than parts of a combined operation. 

¢ After having thus analyzed the causes of the French victories, 
we may safely ask, would they have ever been won had the opposing 
Generals conducted themselves with ability? It 1s not enough to 
provide a reserve ; that corps should be brought near the main body, 
both to awe the enemy, and to be ready to afford succour whenever 
it isrequired. It is not enough to draw up the army well ; an incessant 
communication must also take place between the commander in chief 
and every part of the line. It was,in a great measure, from a wantof 
speedy communications, that Frederic JL. lost those battles for which 
he had made the best arrangements ; since, while exerting himself to 
snatch victory on the right, he would remain unacquainted with a 
‘ mischance that had befallen ‘the left. — It is no secret what are the 
decisive causes of the wonderful success of the French. Let the 
commanders, who do not yet comprehend them, begin by suppressing 
their baggage; by obliging their subordinate Generals to study 
manceuvres, and to fight at the head of their divisions; by making 
the captains of infantry march on foot at the head of their companies ; 
and, above all, by new-modelling their Ltat-Major. Whatever be 
Bonaparte’s talents, h¢ will be found to have owed a great deal to the 
incapacity of his adversaries. It will scarcely be pretended that other 
armies of Europe are unable to acquire the active habits of the 
French. Were ever troops more speedy in their movements than 
those of the great Frederic, than the Austrians under Prince Eugene, 
or, in our days, than the Russians under Suwarrow? All troops 
adapt themselves to the character of their commanders, on whom alone 
depend the safety and the glory of armies.’ 


The intimate acquaintance of the writer of this essay with 
his subject, and the solidity of his views, are no where more 
fully 
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fully proved than in the passages relating to Spain and Portugal. 
Though the work was composed in the last year, and pre- 
viously to Massena’s retreat to Santarem, it is written under 
the fullest impression of the necessity of the abandonment of 
Portugal by the French. ‘Ihe mere knowlege of Lord Wel- 
lington’s system seems. to have been sufficient to enable the 
discerning eye of this tactician to trace its ultimate effects on 
the Freneh operations. After having bestowed on it the 
encomiums to which it 1s so well intitled, he makes a stron 
appeal to the English and the Spaniards, to weigh well the 
inexpressible advantages of nominating a Generalissimo, and of 
banishing all the national jealousies which might stand in the 
way of the appointment. In the present state of things, how- 
ever, and the remoteness of the scenes of operation, he is led 
to dwell more particularly: on the importance of making the 
province of Catalonia the object of a separate command, and of 
investing an able leader with exclusive powers to act through- 
out the whole of that quarter. ‘The following passage explains 
his opinion of the causes which haye retarded the progress of 
the French in the peninsula, and of the means by which they 
might stil] be driven out of it : 


¢ The great object of the nations who resist Bonaparte should be 
to render unavailing the application of the recent improvements in 
the French system of warfare. This has been done in Spain, partly 
by the hostile disposition of the inhabitants, and partly by the uncul- 
tivated state of the country. The French armies have thus been de-. 
rived of the daily resources which they drew in other countries from 
the people, and have been reduced to the necessity of collecting pro- 
visions in magazines. One.cause of their success, rapidity of move- 
ment, bas consequently been lost ; and by the too contident calcula- 
tions of Bonaparte, they have divided their troops in such a manner as 
to prevent, in a great measure, the advantage of unity in their opera- 
tions. assena has been ordered to pour a mass of force into Por. 
tugal in the hope of overthrowing the English army, but he finds that 
he is opposed by neither a Mack, nor an Archduke Charles. Lord 
Wellingion’s able defence baffles the usurper’s calculations, and ab- 
sorbs the principal part of his troops, whase numbers are undergoing 
a rapid reduction from want of provisions and the effects of climate : 
meanwhile, the Spaniards have had a breathing time, and are cone 
tinuing the struggle on the banks of the Ebro and the Tagus. It is 
in vain that AZassena is invested with the most unlimited powers ; Ca- 
talonia is too remote to be affected by this concentration of command 
in one chief. If the Spaniards are wise, they will lose no time in that 
quarter, but transport their disposable forces to Catalonia, before the 
French army, which has hitherto been merely an army of observa- 
tion, becomes more considerable. It is by vigorous diversions in Ca- 
talonia that the siege of Cadiz might be raised, and Massena forced 


toretreat. Hitherto the Catalans, though superior in number to the 
French, 
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French, have carried on the war with only middling success. They 
have killed a number of Frenchmen, and have intercepted their con- 
voys: but they have neither gained ground nor succeeded in taking 
possession of towns. ‘T’o do this, their forces must be increased, and 
the orders must issue from one commander : — not that there would, 
on that account, be any necessity for changing the mode of operation, 
which should continue to be an incessant harassing of the Freneh, 
without any attempt to act in mass, a method which suits only a re- 
gular army like the English. In Catalonia, the neighbourhood of 
the sea gives the Spaniards great advantages, in regard to provisions, 
over the French. They may rely with confidence:on the arrival of. 
supplies, while the French are exposed at all timesto want. The in-’ 
habitants being entirely devoted to the Spanish cause, provisions 
might be disembarked along the coast, and imtrusted to them for 
delivery to their countrymen in arms, who might thus advance with 
rapidity, and in full confidence of being supplied. An active warfare 
against the French, and a frequent interception of their convoys. 
would drive them closer together. The circle from which the French 
draw their provisions becoming daily more restricted, the ultimate 
issue must be either flight or surrencer. The favouratle results 
which we have witnessed in Portugal are owing to the nomination 
of a single commander: but Catalonia is too remote to be under his 
direction ; and the alternative is to name another chief for that pro- 
vince.- If, contrary to every hope, Bonaparte should succeed in his 
execrable attempt on Spain, the blame will not rest with the people 
but with the government. If we prevenc the French troops from 
moving with rapidity, or from receiving their orders from a common — 
centre, we deprive them of a large proportion of their fatal power. 
This would be one consequence of the nomination of an able Gene- 
ralissimo ; and a complete secresy in the plans, hitherto too much 
open to treacherous communication, would form another inestimable 


advantage of the measure.” 

If we sufficiently attend to the stubborn impediments to the 

rogress of the French in the peninsula, we shall have little 
difficulty in believing that Bonaparte would welcome a renewal 
of military operations on a grand scale in the north of Europe. « 
The success which, as he calculates, might there follow his 
arms, would restore their eclipsed lustre, and strike new awe 
into the surrounding nations. It is evident, then, that the 
same reasons, which prompt him to seek a renewal of such 
conflicts, should make them be earnestly deprecated by every 
friend to the independence of Europe; and should lead us to 
hope that Russia will, as she undoubtedly may, assert her indee . 
pendence without engaging in war. 

As a literary composition, the Essay before us is liable to 
several objections. Its:tone is sometimes exaggerated ; it 
abounds in repetitions and abrupt effusions; and it is not 
always free from contradictions. It is also greatly deficient 


in asrangement; and so hastily has it been put together, — 
: the 
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the sentences belonging to one parapraph appear sometimes to. 
have been allowed to run ‘into. another. As a display of 
tactical knowlege, however, it has;a title to be described in f 
very different terms; the perusal of it has afforded us much, 

gratification ; and we may. safely. promise the same pleasure to 
all military readers, or to those who, without being pro- 
fessional. men, find an interest. in the discussion of military. 


topics. Lo. 





att. .s 


Art. IX. Traité de ? Education. des Moutons, &c. i.e. A Treatise 
‘ on Breeding Sheep, to which are subjoined eight large Tables, 
| shewing the Means, under common Management, of augmenting 
and ameliorating a Flock, into which only Rams of the pure 
Race have-been introduced, &c. By M. Coamton De M —— 





of the Agricultural Society of the Department of the Upper ) 
Maine, and formerly chief Physician of the Armies, &c.  8vo. ‘ 
2 vols. Paris. 1810. Imported by De Boffe. Price il. 4s. a 
sewed. — | | 


OF late years, particular attention has been paid in this | 
country and on the continent to the wool-bearing animals, i‘ 
| and various experiments have been made for the purpose of 
improving the carcase and the fineness of the fleece. The 
breeders of sheep in Great Britain have probably exerted them- 
selves with more assiduity and success in ameliorating their 
flocks, than agriculturists jin any other part of the world; and 
some of them have written treatises explanatory of their | 
methods of proceeding, with the results: but we do not 
recollect to have seen in the English language a work so bulky, ae 
and so much detailed, on the management of a sheep-farm, as &s 
the French treatise now before us. The writer explains the a 
motives which prompted him to the undertaking, and bh 
| endeavours to justify the severity which he manifests in com- ) 
bating the doctrines of some agronomists, (if we may coin a 
word from the French,) or agricultural writers of considerable 
estimation. An apology for rectifying mistakes, however, 
needs not to be laboured ;_ and when authors ‘of note fall into 
errors, the very circumstance of their celebrity strongly enforces 
the necessity of their refutation. In England, where opinions 
of all kinds are combated with freedom, and generally with 
civility, philosophical discussion is not likely to generate an 
unphilosophical spirit: but, if we may credit the report of 
M: De M., science in France has not so much self-command 
and good breeding as with us; on the contrary, the French 
philosophers of the present day are depicted by him as ¢ irascible, 
intolerant, and vindictive.’ Should this account be just, 
App, Rey. Vou. LXIV. Ll the 
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the author will do right to pray for something more than 
the spirit of a lamb, and to count on his being visited 
with a severity not inferior to that which he has exercised on 
others. : ; : . 
After all, however, when the quantity of information con- 
veyed is various and useful, a writer will find his book 
atronized; and his success will recompense him very amply 
for all the petty carpings of bigotry and malevolence. Authors 
know this a8 and their prefatory fears and apprehensions are 
more frequently assumed 5 felt. We shall dismiss, therefore, 
all farther thought of M. De M.’s alarms of seeing a phalanx 
of French philosophers, ¢ irascible, intolerant, and vindictive,’ all 
drawn: up in battle-array against him; and, without roticing 
the controversy, we shall take a rapid glance at his work : — we 
say rapid glance; because to follow him from chapter to chapter, 
and from section to section, through the numerous divisions 
and subdivisions of this treatise, would consume more time 
than we can spare, and produce an article more protracted 
than profitable. Enough to satisfy the curiosity of the reader 
we shall endeavour to supply; and beyond this point we shall 
not be very anxious to go, since in the breeding and manage- 
ment of H fen we have little to’ learn from a French army- 
physician, or even from a French farmer. 
Having in the first. chapter descanted on the utility of the 
wool-bearing animals, both in an agricultural and a commercial 
int of view, and reprobated the silly pride of the old regime, 
which condemned every attention to matters of trade and 
rural economy as unfashionable and degrading, M. De M. 
enters on his proposed subject by specifying the varieties that 
are observable in sheep, and by pointing out the marks by 
which the sheep of different countries are characterized. Of 
varieties, he notices four kinds; 1st, the tame sheep of Europe, 
which were originally wild; 2, the wild sheep of Africa; 
, those of Candia, with straight spiral horns ; and 4, those of 
Angola, distinguished by a mane which hangs down below the 
neck, by short hair which covers the rest of the body, like 
a stag, and with a dew-lap under the throat, like an ox. 
Though, however, as a naturalist, he glances at the varieties 
of sheep which are to be found on the globe, he begs to have 
it understood that, in addressing himself to the cultivator or 
farmer, he intends to confine his attention to our domesticated 
sheep, and to the varieties which prevail among them. Here 
he distiuguishes between the smooth and the curled-wooled 
sheep of the stationary flocks, as well as between those of the 
travelling or ¢ranshumantes of Italy, Spain, and of the canton 
of La Crau ; and he concludes, from a reference to this custom 
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of transhumation, as mentioned by Virgil, (see. Geor. III. 340.) 
that it prevailed among antient nations. 

Sheep are distinguished from each other, not only by their 
height or weight, but by their form ; particularly by the shape 
of the head, by the horns, by the tail, by the colour of the 
fleece, and by the different qualities of the wool. M. pe M. 


devotes a section to each of these characters, and under the 


last head he institutes a comparison betweeh the wool of the 
antients and that of modern Europe.—Of the wool of former 
days, he specifies that of Tarentum, which was at one time 
in the greatest estimation at Rome, being fine, long, smooth, 
and. soft : next in value was that of Apulia; and lastly that of 
Laodicea. In the time of Columella, however, the Tarentine 
wool had lost its reputation, being supplanted by that which came 
from Cisalpine Gaul, and especially that of Altinum. ‘ Nune 
Gallice pretiostores habentur ; earum praecipue Altinates.” 

In the article on European wools, our British flocks are not 
overlooked ; but the English reader will smile at the blunders 
which the French writer (like most of his countrymen) has 
committed in the transcription of proper names. | 


¢ The flocks of Spain mixed with the English breed, the rams 
of Barbary and of other climates coupled with English ewes, the 


climate, the kind of pasture, the mode of treatment, and the care 


and attention given to them by the commercial spirit of the people, 
conspire to establish and preserve in Great Britain different kinds of 
sheep, which, according to Rolland, are distinguished by their size, 
by their walk, by particular qualities, by the nature and by the fine- 
ness of the fleece. The English are in the habit of ascertaining, by 


the place to which the sheep belong, the relative prices, and the 


average quantity of wool produced. Some time will elapse before 
our declaimers (diéscowreurs ) in agriculture will have attained the same 
degree of knowlege. 


‘ Be this as it may, the most valuable English wool, according to | 


Mills, is to be found in the counties of Gloucester, Hereford, Shrop, 
(Salop) and in the Isle of Wight. The sheep of the cantons of 
Warwick, Leicester, Lincoln, and Buckingham, are larger and 
better made than those of the above mentioned provinces; and their 
wool is longer and finer. Those of the county of York, being quite 
as large, carry fleeces more gross ; and in general those. of the north 
ern provinces are long and coarse. I shall not farther follow Mills, 
nor bis countryman Ellis, in the enumeration of places which furnish 
wool more or less fine, and in stating the uses to which it is applied : 
it will suffice to add here, that, if this kingdom obtains through the 
industry of its inhabitants immense wealth from her beautiful woollen 
manufactures, the other countries of Europe, and France in parti- 
cular, could easily arrive at the same degree of prosperity, provided 
that the farmers would attend to the breeding of the fine-woolled race, 
and possessed capital to purchase them.’ 
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It is commendable in this writer 'to aim at stimulating his 
countrymen to attempt a rivalry of the English, both in the 
beauty of their flocks and in the manufacture of woollen goods : 
but it is clear, from this extract, that M. pr M, is very little 
acquainted with the best varieties of the English breed, or 
with the experiments which of late years have been made with 
so much success, to obtain, by crosses with the Merino race, a 
breed of sheep which shall carry a better carcase than the Me- 
rinos, and at the same time yield fleeces equally fine. We are 
referred, in a subsequent section, on the different weight of 
fleeces taken from different kinds of sheep, to English works 
of the old date of 1758 and 1760; which reference clearly 
proves that the writer is not familiar with our latest works 
on the subject of wool-bearing animals, and has not seen Dr. 
Parry’s ingenious essay on his Meriro flock, in the * Commu- 
nications'to the Board of Agriculture.” 

Among the directions for improving the breed of sheep, at- 
tention in the choice of the ram and of the ewe is duly incul- 
cated; and the question is discussed at some length, how far 
the nature and circumstance of particular districts contribute to 
the improvement of wool. The doctrine of M. Lasteyrie on 
this subject is combated; and M. peg M. rationally maintains 
that the nature of the climate, and of the soil on which sheep 
are depastured, must have some effect on the fleece. 

Of the string of queries which follow, we can do little more 
than report the substance. The author inquires how far the 
choice of food; and the nature of the water which sheep drink, 
contribute to their growth and health, and influence the quality 
of the wool ? Whether it be necessary that sheep should always 
live in the open air, in order to carry a good fleece? Whether 
the practice of the antients, who put a covering on their sheep, 
and after the act of shearing rubbed them over with an oint- 
ment *, helped to improve the wool? Whether the crossing of 
breeds, or of individuals originally of the same breed, but fed 
in different districts, will.contribute to preserve or to ameliorate 
the qualities of the fleece? How far the age of the rams and 
breeding ewes has an effect*on the wool? Whether it be best 
to pull the wool or to shear it? And what is the influence of 
the colour of the wool of the ram on the fleeces of the lambs 
which he begets ?— In solving the last question, the antients 
and the moderns are agreed. Indeed, the power of the ram in 
transmitting his properties to his descendants is out of all 


dispute. 
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nally derived. Since, then, it is essential that the character which 
we wish to obtain by this mixture (metissage) of breeds should become 
fixed in the future flock, we must obtain reiterated crosses ; and notice 
_ the effects produced. | : 

_ © The first effect consists, as we know, in the quantity and fineness 
of the wool. We rarely find kemps in the fleeces of the Merinos, 
but we find them in abundance in the fleeces of our French ewes: 
with the latter, the thick wool does not reach to within an inch of 
the knee: but in the Spanish race it descends even to their feet. In 
the former, the head above and below is only covered with a thick hair; 
the wool commences at the back of the head, and obliquely embraces 
the neck; —in the others, the forehead is covered with wool that 
grows over the eyes, even to such a degree that in some cases it must 
be cut away to enable the animal to see. The bone which forms the 
face of the Sologne sheep exhidits the form of a lengthened cone, 
terminating in a pointed nose: but ia the head of the Merinos, the 
face is shorter, the.nose flat and thick, and the skin which covers the 
upper jaw-bone has wrinkles or folds which are not to be seen in our 
breeds. These laft have a small head, and scarcely any forehead; the 
others have wide heads, with a broad and elevated forehead ; their legs 
are shorter than those of our sheep, and have bodies long in proportion 
to their breadth. Such are the chief diversities which distinguish the 
Spanish from the Solonaise race: but it is the character of the first that 
we must inculcate, if I may so express myself, on the generations which 
are to proceed from the mixture; and those qualities, in order to be 
made indelible, require the crossing with the Spanish blood to be 
continued.’ - 


We have made this extract to shew M. pe M.’s great solici- 
tude for introducing the fine-woolled race of sheep into France, 
and his anxiety to instruct his countrymen in this branch of 
rural economy. The production of wool of different quali: 
ties seems to have been his study ; and his statements, both in 
the body of the work and in the tables exhibiting the pro- 
gressive increase of a flock from a given number of ewes 
and rams, will no doubt be very useful.—On the whole, 
these volumes are manifestly the effect of experience as well as 
of reading; and though the author apologizes to his coun- 
trymen for his numerous quotations, to us the apology is 
not necessary. We only wish that he had made more spee 
cific references. 
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Art. X. Paris, Vorsailles, et les Provinces, &c.i.e. Paris, Ver- 
__-sailles, and the Provinces, in the eighteenth Century : Anecdotes 
“ of the private Life of various Ministers, Prelates, celebrated Ma- 
gistrates, Literary Men,. and other well known Personages, in the 
Reigns of Louis XV. and Louis XVI. ‘By an old Officer of the 
French Guards. Second Edition. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 1809.. 


A BooK with the above title, purporting to give us the history, 

Opinions, and character of the eighteenth century, must 
have been opened by us with no ordinary curiosity. In the 
whole range of antient or modern times, no extended period has 
been so remarkable for important interest, so enlightened by 
universal philosophy, so prolific in the production of stupendous 
talent, and so instructive in the moral of its events, as the 
eighteenth century.—To present, therefore, to-the public eye, 
an epitome of this celebrated portion of human existence, and 
to give a correct and tasteful outline of this multitudinous scene, 
if at all successful, could not be the production of a mere dauber 
of human nature. We went immediately into the imaginary form- 
ation of a powerful proficient in the knowlege of things and of 
man, whom alone we could conceive equal to such an arduous 
task. Castle-building, it is said, is of all species of architecture 
the most easy when it is baseless ;_ we found it, in this instance, 
as pleasant as easy :—but the pleasure was fleeting; for when 
‘we came to try whether our ideal being was the counterpart of 
the author, we discovered it to be an * unreal mockery,” though 
a’ courteous, vision. We had conceived that a work which de- 
served the above title must have had its plan, its departments 
of narrative, of philosophical discussion, and of characteristic 
description, &c. &c.: but all these fine things were very well 
<¢ in the mind’s eye,” and would have been delightful if we 
had chanced to meet with them in the book before us. Disap- 
pointments, however, are not very unfrequent in this sublunary 
world; and if in the present case we may have met with 
one, we console ourselves with the idea of the general sufferings 
of our body ; for, indeed, the critic’s pain from disappointment 
cannot be well said to have been ‘ unfelt before,” though of 
all other pains the most ‘ unpitied.” — Yet, if the author 
has not done all that we wished, and that the title of his book 
suggested, he has done something, and that something is 
worth a glance. 

Paris, Versailles, et les Provinces, here supply a collection of 
miniatures of most of the celebrated characters who adorned or 
disgraced France during the last hundred years.—The materials 
are presented without even chronological arrangement, which 
may, ina work of this kind, be no very great blemish ; since the 
variety of anecdote,and the quick succession of different relations, 
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Chambon de M*** on Breeding Sheep. §17 : Gi 





* Columella’s uncle has observed that an African ram being ad- 
raitted to his ewes, the colour of the father passed to his descendants, 
and was preserved in the succeeding generation; ee (oves) primum hir- 
tos, sed paterni coloris agnos ediderunt ; ex his rursus quicquid conceptuns . 
est, maternam molitiem paternum et avitum retulit colorem.’ £ 

The experience of our agriculturists confirms the same truth 5 
and hence the high price which is given for a ram, and even 
for the use of one for a season. 


We are presented with a chapter on wild sheep, (Moutons 





sauvages,) followed by another on the peculiarities or singulari- i 
ties that are observable in this race of animals; among which ee 
the frequent production of monsters, and the terror of sheep rf 
at the sight of the wolf, are enumerated: but surely the latter 
1 | subject becomes perfectly ludicrous when we are told, accord- €. 
| ing to Oppian, that * oves etiam mortua mortuum lupum extiines- ‘Wg 
| cunt ;” and it is equally absurd to say that by putting the skin of i 
a wolf on that of a sheep, the wool of the latter will fall off. ty 


M. pE M. adverts to the marks by which the age and health of 

sheep may be known, gives rules for their purchas¢, for form- 

ing flocks, and for managing them through all the seasons of the 

year. Even the qualities requisite in the shepherd and his dog 

are not forgotten; and as for the bell-wether, he is deemed 

of importance enough to have a whole chapter assigned to 

him. Hints are also given relative to the sheep-houses, with the 

racks, troughs, and other utensils which they ought to contain ; 

even the lamp and the shepherd’s bed are specified. — Hence 
we pass to the construction of sheds and folds. 

Directions are offered in the second volume with as much 
minuteness as in the first. Here the whole business of breeding 
is developed ; and the proper age for coupling the ram and the i 
ewe is ascertained, as well as the period at which they should be | 
pronounced to be too old for breeding. ‘The season for admit- . 
ting the male to the female ; the relative number of rams to the 4 
ewés ina flock; the precautions which ought to be taken in 
putting the former to the latter; anda variety of other particu- 
Fars, on which it would not be very delicate for us to descant, are 7. 
stated with practical minuteness. All these rules are followed 
by others on the care which ought to be taken of the breeding 
ewes ; on lambing ; on the castration of the lambs; on the milk - 
of the mothers, and on the food necessary for them when they 
have young; on the washing and shearing of sheep; on fat- | 
ting and selling them, &c. &c. 3 

Fearful, however, lest the principles contained in the pre- 
ceding part of the work, on the judicious treatment of the wool- 
bearing animals, should not be thoroughly understood by the 
French agriculturist, and aware of the vague manner in which 
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this subject. has been treated by many writers, M. pr M. devotes 
a long chapter to the discussion of the methods that should be 
employed for the amelieration of flocks. We begins with inquir- 
ing whether sheep of all kinds are capable of being improved ; 
and whether the common and degenerated race of French 
sheep are susceptible of amelioration ? Having ascertained this 
question in the affirmative, by a fact which he mentions rela- 
tive to the small sheep of Burgundy, (a little flock of which had 
its wool much improved merely by breeding in and in, as it is 
called, the proprietor only taking care to preserve the most 
handsome and vigorous of his lambs for breeding,) the author 
proceeds to enlarge on the effect of crosses, or of coupling a 
male of one race with females of another. Our country-readers 
will not require any of the lessons which are here detailed ; yet, 
as amatter of curiosity, they may not be displeased with the 
author’s account of ¢ the effect of the cross of a French sheep 


with a Spanish ram.’ 


¢ When French ewes are ¢rossed with a ram of the pure Spanish 
blood, the first generation produces wool more fine than that of their 
mothers. The lambs of the first generation having in their turn been 
admitted to the rams of which they were the issue, or to others of the 
same race, their offspring will carry ,wool of a still finer staple. 
This progression has been continued to the third or fourth generation ; 
and it is rarely necessary to wait for the fifth, before the wool, both as 
to quantity and quality, equals that of the original parent. 

‘ In certain individuals, the advance to perfection is more rapid, 
though they be taken from a race which do not uniformly and readily 
acquire the,qualities that we may wish to communicate to them. I 
will explain myself. Let us take fifty Solonaise ewes, to be crossed 
by two Spanish rams of equal beauty and vigor; or, to obviate all 
objections, let us suppose twenty-five of the ewes to be given to one 
Merino ram ;—one of these shall produce, in the first instance, a 
lamb whose fleece shall be as fine as that of its male parent ; others 
shall not display this fineness of wool till the second generation ; others 
not till the third ; the greatest number, at the fourth; and some, in 
short, not till the fifth, though this rarely happens. By this example, 
nothing is ascertained respecting the improvability of different breeds ; 
but only concerning the superior capacity for improvement in certain 
individuals of the same breed. 

« It would be very difficult to explain this matter ; and by attempt- 
ing it we should indulge in conjectures, which would not be sup- 
ported by examples sufficiently numerous to give confidence in the re- 
suit. The most that we know is that a sudden change in the nature 
of animals maintains not an equal duration with that which is affected 
by progressive crossings. The same thing occurs in the vegetable sys- 
tem; and hence we may be assured that these prompt ameliora- 
tions do not perp<tuate themselves in the offspring, unless they are 


fixed by successive crosses with the males from which they were orig 
nanny 
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The author informs us, in the preface, that the arrangement 
of these recollections has been the occupation of his retreat ; that 
it has carried him back to the happiest periods of his life ; and 
that he has endeavoured, by the remembrance of the past, to 
enliven the dull monotony of his present situation. 


© I have recorded (says he,) my thoughts on a multitude of events 
which have excited my gaiety, my admiration, and my sensibility. 
The intimate relations in which 1 stood with personages the most 
respectable, and occupying places the most. important, have furnished 
me with valuable notices respecting their character, conduct, and 
private life. ‘The details which they themselves have transmitted to 
me, on the exercise of their functions, and on,the secret politics and 
interior of the court, have successively recalled themselves to my mind; 
and I have not without pleasure recollected many little ephemeral 
events, which, passing with rapidity over the scene of the world, have 
for the moment fixed the attention of the public, whether in the ca- 
pital or in the provinces, but have been soon forgotten; though they 
serve, perhaps, more than historical facts, to develope the different’ 
shades of social manners.’ 


Whatever may be the amusement which the numerous class 
of light readers may derive from such a miscellany as is here 
constructed, they must think that the compiler has taken too’ 


high ground. 
The subsequent little anecdote is truly French ; 


¢ The Countess de Grolée, sister to Cardinal Tencin, had led a very 
dissipated life. At the age of 87, she was taken dangerously ill ; and 
it being deemed right that she should confess, a venerable priest was 
brought to her bed-side. All who were present were about to retire. 
‘¢ No, no,” cried the Countess, “ stay here ; my confession shall be 
made aloud, and will scandalize nobody : — Holy Father, I have 
been young, I have been handsome ; this they have told me ; I believed 
it :—you may guess the rest.” 


Perhaps this short notice of Voltaire, which forms only a part 
of the author’s recollections, may not be unacceptable: 


¢ Voltaire seems to have been born with a weak constitution; and 
yct he preserved himself to a very advanced age. At last, however, 
he was attacked by some painful complaints, which convinced him 
that he had not long to live. It is said that in these moments the 
apprehension of a dreadful futurity, for which he had but too much 
cause, excited religious sentiments very different from those which 
he gloried in propagating when he was in health. In one of these 
moments, he wrote his confession of faith, which was found in 
the drawer of his bureau at Ferney after ‘his decease, conceived in 
these words: ‘* J die adoring God, loving my friends, not hating my enemies, 
detesting superstition. Vout airs.” ae 

* Each expression in this short paper is susceptible of much com- 


ment, whether we consider the immediate connection of the words, or 
the 
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thie well-known principles of the author. Leaving this discussion to 
the sagacity of the reader, I shall content myself with saying that 
the original MS., without date, but in Vokaire’s hand writing, and 
signed with his name, (and which, if we advert to the circumstance 
of his illness, appears to have been a little prior to his journey to Paris, 
where he died, ) exists at present in a private cabinet, where it is care- | 
fully preserved, not truly as a religious monument, but as an object 


of curiosity.’ 
We add only the following : 


‘In 1777, at the time of the commencement of the building of the 
superb church of St. Genevieve, at Paris, a short copy of Latin 
verses was handed about, which seemed to contain a prediction of : 

the horrors which impiety produced in France sixteen or seventeen 


years after that period : My 





‘« Templum augustum, ingens, regina assurgit in urbe, 

Urbe et patrond virgine digna domus. 
Tarda nimis Pietas, vanos moliris honores ! 

Non sunt hac factis tempora digna tuis. fo fa S2). 
Anté Deo summa quam templum extruxeris urbe, Ken. 


Impietas templis tollet et urbe Deum.’ : : 
P P SINCE Mo-y. 





- 


Art. XI. Archives des Découvertes, &c. i. e. Archives of Discoveries 
and new Inventions made in Science, Art, or Manufactures, in 
France and other Countries, during the Year 1809; with a brief 
Statement of the principal Products of French National Industry ; 
Notices of Premiums proposed or awarded by different licerary 
Societies, either French or Foreign, for the Encouragement of the 
Arts and Sciences; &c. &c. 8vo. Paris. 1810. Imported by 
De Boffe. Price 12s. sewed. 


S° much irregularity now marks the conveyance of books from 
France to this country, that, although the second volume of 
this work has been for some time in our hands, we have never 
had an ‘opportunity of procuring the first: but, the different 
volumes being independent of each other, we have now deter- 
mined to furnish our readers with an account of that which is 
in our possession. The object of the publication is to supply 
i an annual account of all discoveries and inyentions in the different 

{ arts and sciences, which have been made in France and in other 
| " countries ; and we need scarcely say that, if well executed, this 





a it 33 





is a desirable plan. ‘The great merit of such a work, however, 
must consist in the information being correct ; in the different 
parts bearing a just proportion to each other, corresponding with 
the importance of the subjects; and in the materials being 
properly digested and well arranged. In the volume before 


us, ‘the contents are classed under three general divisions, 
, Sciences, 
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may please by the carelessness of their position, mere than if they 
were given to us inthe most methodical collocation. —The author, 
therefore, had little else to do than to make each anecdote and 
each character a perfect whole, and yet so unequal is he that 


‘we can scarcely attribute all the pieces in these volumes to the 


same pen. With a very interesting variety of insulated facts 
respecting characters notorious or famous among mankind, and 


_ with some very able sketches of life and manners, drawn cer- 


tainly by the pencil of a master, he has mingled stories. of Abbé 
4and Madame B., names undistinguished in the mass of French 
biSgraphical frivolity, and altogether undeserving of notice ina 
work that treated of the gifted few. He has also permitted low 
pun and stale jest to occupy niches in his gallery ; and we must 
confess that, when we even found our English volumes of 
anecdote pillaged of many trite and ten-thousand times-told 
tales, we began immediately. to suspect that the author, im« 
pelled perhaps by that terrible thing called hunger, (he pro- 
claims himself un ancien Officier, and we believe that the Revo- 
lution has not left these gentlemen with much to spare,) and 
without having the fear of the critics before his eyes, adopted 
the malicious resolve of making a book. He has our thanks, 
however, and he merits honour, for never having disgusted us 
with any nauseous flattery, which he might have incidentally 
introduced into his pages; if, like Des Lozieres, and. most of 


.the present French writers, he had brought down his dignity 


to the worshipping of the ‘ powers that be” in his unhappy 
country.—No ;—the ancien Officier has displayed some of the old 
cast of honourable military character ; and, although writing a 
volume in a city in which and under a despot from whom he 
must have had inducements to offer incense to the false god, he 
has abstained altogether from mentioning with praise any of the 
‘¢ celebrated scoundrels” who have sprung up from the Revo- 
lution. We thank him also for many pieces of amusing informa- 
tion concerning the old French court; since scarcely a prime 
minister, or chancellor, or great officer, has flourished in France 
during the eighteenth century, of whom he has not told us 
some anecdote.—His scraps of literature, too, are numerous in 
these volumes; and we find many epigrams which set Paris 
in a blaze, and immured the literary victim in the Bastille. 
We meet also with some state-poems, which, if not of the best 
remembrance for their versification, should not fall into oblivion, 
on accountof the great politicalchanges which they either caused, 


_or, with the minuteness of satirical truth, described.—To be 


copious in quotations from these morsels, in prose or verse, 
would be departing from the standard by which we have see 
sure 
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sured the value of the production: but we may be allowed te 
offer a few exemplifications of its contents. 

The title of this work prepares us for anecdotes of the late 
French court, and of persons more or less celebrated in France : 
but not for a string of tales and bon-mots collected at random, 
and referring to Englishmen, Russians, &c. as well as to 
the Gallic nation. Anecdotes of Dr. Young * and of Garrick, 
of Potemkin and Suwarrof, are blended with the miscella- 
neous matter of this olla podrida; and we are almost at a 
loss to make selections. Having, however, mentioned Pocem- 
kin, we shall transcribe the paflage which records his military 
ignorance in early life: ‘ 





__ © Prince Potemkin, who was raised to the highest dignities by the 
favour of the Empress Catherine II., was ignorant, at the commence- i 
ment of his ministry, of the first elements of the art of- war, and had. 


not the least notion even of the different ranks in the military system. 

Presumptuous in proportion to his ignorance, he boldly decided on 

objects cf the utmost importance, being sure that he should not be op- 

posed by his sovereign, in whose name he exerciscd the most absolute 

despotism. No employments or favours could be obtained but through 

him ; and it is not surprizing that he distributed them very improperly, 

when he fancied that he was accountable only to himself, and never 

took the advice of those in whom he placed confidence. (| 
¢ A French officer who had served in Russia, with the rank of 

captain, having distinguished himself, thought that he was intitled to 

some military promotion, and presented a petition to the Prince, in 

which he solicited, as a recompence for his services, the brevet of 

Lieutenant-Colonel. The Prince, separating in his mind the two 

titles, conceived that the Captain was ag a Gouble favour, andy 

fancied that he had discovered the sure w | it ddiig him justice, and 

‘at the same time of punishing his presumptuous ambition, by granting 

to him that one of his two requests which, being placed last, the. 

Prince supposed to be the inferior. He. therefore ordered him to ) 

be called before him, received him with great hauteur, told him "| 

that her Imperial Majesty had been surprized at the indiscretion of the 

double demand, and never conferred two favours at once ; that if one 

of her own subjects had dared to present such a petition, he would 

have been instantly eashiered : but that, regarding im as a stranger, 

who might be unacquainted with the tsages of the empire, and more-~ 

over being well satisfied with his conduct, she did mot wish to with- 











hold her favours; that, however, she only granted him, for the pre- 
H _ gent, the brevet of Colone/, and that it remained with him in future 
| to merit that of Lieutenant.’ 

* Of whom is repeated the well-known anecdote of his being forced 


to play the flute by some officers in a boat on the river, while he was 
accompanying a party of ladies in another Poat toVauxhall ; with his 


subsequent revenge, 
‘ The 
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Sciences, Fine Arts, and Mechanical Arts; though perhaps the ob. 
vious division into Arts and Sciences alone might have been more 
natural, and equally convenient. The first section is divided 
into nine chapters, bearing the titles of natural history, natural 
philosophy, chemistry, mathematics, medicine, surgery, veterinary 
medicine, pharmacy, rural economy, gardening, and domestic 
economy. Here again, were we inclined to be very minute in 
our criticism, we might remark that the three latter sections are 
not thoroughly intitled to the denomination of sciences. ‘The 
cultivation of Swedish turnips and white mustard, the grafting 
of fruit trees, the formation of invisible fences, the method of 
destroying grubs, of preparing soups, and of making tamarind 
punch, &c. &c., may be all considered as useful articles of 
information, but they have nothing scientific in their nature, 
nor do they immediately depend on or lead to any scientific 
investigation.— Under the second section of Fine Arts,are includ. 
ed drawing, engraving, painting, music,and writing. ‘The section 
on Mechanical Arts is divided into the heads, stee/, arms, jewelry, 
wax, construction of buildings, ropes, colours and varnishes, ‘copper, 
stuffs, artificial fires, clocks, wool, linen, lamps, machines, cements 
and mortars, paper, pasteboard and parchment, stoves, ovens, 
pumps, pottery, porcelain, locks, silk, sugar and syrups, tanning, 
dyeing, weaving, peat, velvet, glass, wine, screws, carriages, 
and zinc. Inthe original, these subjects are arranged in alpha- 


betical order, which gives them a more methodical aspect than | 


they bear in the translation. 
In the examination of this work, we shall pursue the plan 
which we have generally adopted on similar occasions, of 


confining our attention chiefly to particular parts; and while 


these parts are selected without any motive of preference, we 
may fairly regard them as exhibiting a specimen of the merits 
of the whole. We shall commence by the article Chemistry. 
It begins with Professor Davy’s discoveries on the decomposi- 
tion of the alkalies, which is said to be taken from a report 
of M. Delametherie. The detail of the leading experiments 
is short, but .correct 5 and the writer subjoins the following 
remarks: 


‘ All the experiments of Professor Davy have been repeated bya great 
number of chemists, and have been found perfectly exact : but though 
the same results have been obtained, different consequences have 
been deduced from them. The partizans of the system of Lavoisier 
could not admit that their oxygen should be one of the principles of 
alkalies, as Dr. Davy advances ; and they have consequently declared 
that potash and soda are not metallic oxyds, but simple bodies, 
which, in combining with hydrogen, form hydrurets. T'his.opinion 
lias been advanced by M. M. Gay-Lussac, Thénard, see 
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- Ritter, &c. With respect to ammoniac, M. Berthollet jun. has pers 


formed some experiments, from which he concludes that it does not 
contain oxygen. We must expect, from farther trials, new illus- 
trations of these great questions.’ : | 


Professor Davy’s discoveries respecting the earths are then 
properly noticed ; and from them the writer concludes that we 
are warranted in considering the earths, as well as the alkalies, 
to be metallic oxyds, ¢ since it is not easy to explain the phz- 
nomena in detail by any other hypothesis.’ We have a tole- 
rably full account of the processes in which amalgams have been 
formed by the action of mercury ‘on ammoniac, first by the 
Swedish chemists Berzelius and Pontin, and afterward by Profes- 
sor Davy; and also of the substances produced by the union of 
the alkaline metals and ammoniac. Our scientific readers must 


be aware that these results have been the subject of controversy | 


between Dr. Davy and M. M. Gay-Lussac and Thénard ; as also 
that these gentlemen deduce from them very different theoretical 
conclusions ; and the several statements and hypotheses, which 
have been adduced on both sides of the question, are given in 
this volume with correctness and impartiality. ‘The different 

apers which M.M.Gay-Lussac and Thénard have written on the 
subject of Dr. Davy’s discoveries, in which they have brought 
forwards a number of new facts, and have displayed a degree of 
acuteness scarcely inferior to that of our celebrated countryman, 
next pass under review, and we are presented with a judicious 
abstract of their contents. We have then an account of some 
of the papers from the memoirs of the Society of Arcueil, and 
afterward a number of miscellaneous articles, taken chiefly 
from the different French periodical works, Annales des Arts 
e¢ Manufactures, Bibliotheque Britannique, Bulletin de Phar- 
macie, Bulletin de Société philomatique, Journal de Physique, Ma- 
gazin des Inventions, Journal de Médecine de M. Sedillot, Annales 
du Muséum d’ Histoire Naturelle, and from the Moniteur ; as also 
a few quotations from the German works, and in one instance 
from Nicholson’s Journal.. ‘The references ‘to the English che- 
mists are indeed but scanty, and their experiments are almest 
always giventhrough the mediumof some of the French periodical 
publications: a circumstance which affords an additional proof 
of the limited circulation of English books on the continent, 
and of the little information which the French possess respecting 
the progress of science in this country. Besides Dr. Davy’s 
experiments, the only English works of which any account is 
given are Sir James Hall’s experiments on the fusion of sub- 
stances in close vessels, Dr. Henry’s description of an apparatus 
for analyzing compound inflammable gases, Dr. Marcet’s ana- 


lysis of the water of the Dead Sea, and Mr. Biddle’s experi- 
ments 
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ments on the specific gravity of concrete mercury. The fol- 
lowing is the account of Sir James Hall’s experiments : 


‘ The Chevalier Hall, of Edinburgh, has subjected different sub- 
stances to fusion in close vessels, which could’ not be broken ; and 
the results of this fusion have been very different from those which 


would have been produced in the open air. Instead of being vitrified, 


most of these matters have preserved the €érthy appearance: chalk, 
instead of being calcined, assumed the crystalline texture of white 
marble; wood and horn have been converted into a kind of pit-coal, 
&c.— These experiments were undertaken for the purpose of con- 
firming Hutton’s theory of the earth, according to which the interior 
parts of the globe have been exposed to an intense heat.’ 


This statement: is taken from ‘the Report of M. Cuvier, on 
the transactions of the class of the mathematical and physical 
sciences of the Institute, inserted in the Moniteur of the sth 
January, 1809.’ The subsequent piece of information, which 
professes to be derived from the same quarter, may be interest- 
ing to our scientific readers : 


‘ M. de Dree has made known to the class a series of analogous ex- 
periments, performed in order to throw light on certain phenomena, 
and less hypothetical ideas. Considering that the focus of volcanoes 
is placed at a great depth, and far from all access of air, he conceived 
that they might be imitated by fusions in closed vessels and under an 
irresistible pressure, and consequently that the effects of them might 
be explained. Having treated in this manner rocks with a base: of 
trap and petrosilex, he has shewn that they assume every appearance 
of the stony lavas, and that the crystals of feldspar contained in 
these rocks are not altered by it ; and: this circumstance explains the 
. singular fact of so many very fusible crystals contained in lavas ;——a 
fact which rendered it doubtful whether these lavas. had ever been 


melted.’ 


In the chapter on Medicine, we find articles, as in the former 
case, chiefly taken from. the French periodical works ; Bulletin 
des Sciences Médicales, Journal de Botanique, Bibliotheque physicos 
économique, Bulletin de Pharmacie, Sedillot’s Journal de Médecine, 
Bibliotheque Britannique, Annales genérales de Médecine, and An- 
nales de Médecine pratique de Montpelier; with some extracts from 
Hufelana’s Journal of medicine, but no reference to any Eng- 
lish journal ; and little notice is taken of any of our medical 
publications. For the most part, the information contained in 
this section is not particularly interesting: but: whether this be 
owing to the paucity of the materials, or to the negligence of 
the compiler, we are unable to determine. We shall mention 
some of the most novel articles of intelligence. — M. Haguenot 


is said to have observed that the use of large quantities of sugar 
in 
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in our diet tends to the production of uric acid in the system. 
— A mode of practice is related which, we fear, must be re- 
garded as one more unsuccessful attempt to check the course 
of that most horrid of all diseases, hydrophobia : 


‘ Dr. Wendelstadt has stated in the Medical Journal, published in 
German by Hu/eland, that he has been able to preserve a young man, 
fourteen years of age, from this disease, who had been bitten by a 
mad dog. Besides cauterization and other means, he employs also 
dephlogisticated muriatic acid ; which has been acknowleged, especi- 
ally in England, to possess great efficacy in wounds of this descrip- 
tion. -He refers, on this occasion, to the anecdote of an English- 
man, who, after having already made use of this acid to preserve 
himself from madness, caused himself again to be bitten twice by 
a mad dog, and was cured each time by the use of this sub- 
stance as a lotion. M. Fourcroy had already announced, in the 28th 
volume of the Annales de Chimie, that the oxygenated muriatic acid 
instantly destroys the hydrophobic virus ; and that it produces abso- 
lutely the same effect as cauterization by fire, and the oxygenated 
muriate of antimony, proposed in the dissertation of M. Leroux, 


which was crowned in 1783 by the Royal Academy of Surgery.’ 


A new ‘cure for the gout is proposed by M. Pradier ; and 
IM. Halle makes a report of its success, after having had a fair 
trial given to it, under the inspection of a committee of the 
faculty of medicine. The report is candid and judicious, but 
the composition of the remedy remains a secret; so that, as is 
the case of every other secret remedy, we may conclude that 
its virtues depend in a great measure on our ignorance of its 
nature. 

The third section, intitled Mechanical Arts, contains a great 
number of articles of very different degrees of value, but many 
of them sufficiently interesting. On the great scale, we have 
little apprehension of France becoming a formidable rival to this 
country : but the notices which we find in this volume shew 
that considerable attention is paid to these subjects, and that 
they are directly encouraged by the French government. Our 
neighbours are the most likely to excel in those arts which de- 

end more immediately on chemical principles ; and it appears 
also that they exercise much ingenuity on metallurgy, and the 
formation of minute articles of workmanship, such as locks and 
time-pieces. ‘The subsequent method of applying platina to 
copper promises to be of considerable utility: 


¢ From what is gaid in Nicholson’s Journal of Natural Philosophy? »/ 
® - ; ¥ Aa f 
(referring to the experiments of Mr. Stodart,) ‘M. Strans has ac- / 
complished the fixation of platina on copper, so as to preserve it by * 
this means from the action of acids. The process is as follows. The, 
platina is dissolved in aqua regia, and the solution is precipitated by 
sal ammoniac. ‘The precipitate is afterward edulcorated with a large 
quantity 
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quantity of water, and exposed during half an hour in a well-luted 
crucible, in a heat sufficiently powerful to make the crucible red hot; 
when the precipitate is found to be converted into a grey powder, 
which is merely the platina very much divided. One part of this 
powder is afterward bruised in a mortar well warmed, with five parts 
of mercury, in order to form a thickish amalgam ; and two parts of 
| mercury are added to render it more soft. If this amalgam of pla- 
tina be placed on polished copper, it applies very closely to it ; and 
after the mercury has been driven off by heat, the pure platina remains 
attached to the copper. This operation succeeds still better if the 
amalgam be mixed with a little chalk moistened with water, which is 
applied a second time, the mercury being evaporated by the fire. If 
copper thus platinated be polished, it assumes a splendour equal to-that 
of gilver, and may be employed for culinary purposes.’ 





yi _ Three different methods are pointed out, for preparing sugar 
from grapes ; processes which we notice rather as evincilig 
the anxiety of the French to avail themselves of every substitute 
for West India sugar, than from any idea that they will ever 
prove resources of much importance to the country. ‘The me- 
thod of extracting the sugar from the pulp of the grapes does 
not seem to be materially or essentially different from the pre- 
| paration of sugar from the juice of the cane: but the processes 
| which are detailed do not enable us accurately to ascertain the 

proportion of sugar that is obtained from a given quantity of 
grapes, though it would appear to be considerable. One of the 
writers, M. Laurens of Marseilles, observes with respect. to 
two different species of syrup, that the greatest quantity of 
concrete sugar is 75 pounds from roo of syrup; and it is said 
that the remaining 25 pounds form a kind of sweet fluid, 
which may be usefully employed for many purposes. ‘The 
same person remarks that the cost of the syrup of the grape is 

\ never more than 6d. per pound, and that the sugar may be 
about 8d.; varying, however, according to the price of the grapes, 
and of the fuel which is necessary for the process. 


The general character which we should give of this repository 
is that it may be perused with interest and instruction; that 
it probably conveys a fair idea.of the attention which is paid to 
the arts and sciences in France; that the details are generally 
clear, though concise; and that the authority on which they rest 
is always quoted. Regarding the work, however, as referring 
not to France merely but to the rest of Europe, and to thi 
country in particular, it is extremely imperfect. : 
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Arr. X11. Code Pinal, &e. t.e. The Penal Code, an Edition 
conformable to the original Edition of the Bulletin of the Laws ; 
preceded by an Exposition of Motives by theOrators of the Council 
of State, on each of the Laws composing this Code ; with an al- 
phabetical Table of Contents. 8vo. pp. 320. Paris. 1810. 
Imported by De Boite. Price 4s. 


[Her branch of the Napoleon Code, to which we are now 
about to introduce our readers, may justly be considered, 

in the solemnity of its sanctions, in the lasting consequence of 
its decisions, and in the tone which it naturally imparts to the 
‘moral character of a people, as the most important portion of the 
duty of a legislature ; and finishing, as we now do, an attentive 
perusal’ of this system, we cannot refrain from expressing our 
admiration of the general principles on which it is founded, 
eur satisfaction at the salutary reforms which it has produced, 
and on the whole the pleasure with which we always witness. 
the progress of just theory in regulating the concerns of man- 
kind, and in assuming that legitimate control over practical 
affairs, without which it is hopeless at any time to aspire after 
permanent. improvement. The age in which we live will not 
rank among its meanest triumphs, the total abolition of torture, 
— the limitation of capital punishments to a small number of cases, 
— the infliction of death (except in a single instance, that of 
parricide,) withoyt insult or aggravation, — and the establishment 
of a simple code of punishments, —in that empire which most 
pertinaciously adhered to the cruelty, the complexity, and all 
the false principles and odious practices which disgraced the 
multiform enactments of the antient civil code. | 
For our own part, we can scarcely regard without envy the 
employment to which the public men of France have recently 
been called, in re-organizing the laws of their country, at a 
eriod when the discussions of enlightened men have thrown 
so much light on the true doctrines of penal legislation. Yet 
hey are not intitled to the merit of having been the first to 
promulgate from authority the wise and beneficent decrees in 
question. In the year 1791, the Constituent Assembly, (a body 
which, in spite of occasional mistakes and inconsistencies, 
will be allowed by impartial posterity to have deserved well of 
its country and of mankind,) undertook the weighty task of 
revising one of the most corrupt and oppressive penal codes 
that ever was endured in civilized society. ‘They threw off the 
rosser errors, and rectified the more prominent -anomalies ; 
they appealed from the experience of evil to the abstract prin- 
ciples of right, and laid a sound basis for equitable coercion in 


the universal and well recognized propensities of the human 
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mind. Their scheme has now undergone the trial of nearly 
twenty years ; and it is adopted by the orators of the Imperial 
council, with some variations imposed by the altered nature 
of the government, and others which have been suggested by 
the experiment itself. 

These rests and pauses, in which a nation calmly looks back 
on her former practice with a yiew to amendment, are advan- 
tages dearly bought in a despotic government by violent con- 
vulsions, which they precede or follow. ‘They are the mo- 
ments of awful tranquillity that announce the approaching hur- 
ricane, or the first respite which permits the half-recovered 
proprietor to repair its destructive ravages. In a free state, 
like our own, where the warmest discussion of general topics 
provokes only an answer, and the most violent animadversions 
serve only to prove the stability of the system against which 
they are directed, no period can be improper for the detection 
of abuses, the exposure of errors, and the suggestion of re, 
medies. Yet, this very facility may sometimes operate to dee 
feat the objects within its command ; and as, according to the 
vulgar observation, “every body’s business is nobody’s busi- 
ness,” so the exact season seems never to arrive for doing that 


which may at any time be effected. It is said, ‘* things have. 


one on hitherto: without any very material inconvenience 5 
why select this particular instant for redressing trifling wrongs, 
which.the habitual sufferance of them renders comparatively 
harmless ? The events of the passing hour are fully sufficient 
to absorb the faculties of the wisest governors: their tempo- 
rary pressure cznnot dispense with immediate and unremitting 
attention ; and why should we divert any part of it to that pro 
spective amelioration which has been. long delayed, and may 
wait a little longer, and which may be brought about at any 
time with as much advantage as at the present ?””? — Without 
encountering these approved excuses of indolence and inactivity 
by other topics as general in their nature, but of an opposite 
tendency, — and without citing or even insinuating the instruc- 
tive proof which recent circumstances have afforded, of the 
immense danger of unnecessary postponements, — we shall 
merely observe that at the present epoch the public mind does 
happen to be peculiarly alive to the doctrines of criminal juris- 

rudence, and the defects in our own penal system.’ Une« 
dismayed by the various objections and imputations which are 
calculated to deter them from the inquiry, several of the most 


distinguished members of our legislature have presumed to ques- - 


tion the policy, the justice, and the humanity of our ‘existing 
laws, and have most eertainly been seconded by a very strong 
epinion cut of doors. The me therefore, appears “i 
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be favorable for giving circulation toa rather ample expositiott 
of the course pursued on the same subject by a great and en- 
lightened people ; and we.design to state fully the contents of 
the work before us, for the information of our own country- 
men, — without instituting any parallel, or obtruding many re- 
marks, except for the purpose of rendering more intelligible, 
by the contrast, that which, standing alone, it might be difficult 
to explain. 
‘The Penal Code of France begins with certain preliminary 
dispositions, comprising little more than a definition of the 
legal terms most constantly employed; and the first book opens 
with a table of punishments, which are divided into, 1, the 
afflictive and infamous ; 2, the infamous; 3, the correctional. 
Those of the first description are, death, compulsory labour for 
life or for a certain time, deportation, and imprisonment. 
Under the second head are the pillory, banishment, and civil 
degradation, ‘I'he correctional punishments are temporary im- 
prisonment in a place of correction, temporary interdiction 
from certain rights, either of a civic ora domestic nature, and 
fines. — In the details which regulate the mode of inflicting 
_ these punishments, it is enacted that a parricide shall be taken 
in his shirt to the place of execution, barefooted, and his head 
covered with a black veil; that he shall be exposed on the 
scaffold while his sentence is read aloud; that his right hand 
shall be cut off, and he shall then be instantly executed. De- 
capitation is the only mode in which capital punishment can be 
administered. | 

In their remarks on this catalogue, the orators of the Council 
mtroduce the subject of solitary confinement in terms not un- 
worthy of consideration : 


_ We have suppressed the punishment of constraint, (la géne) 
which consisted in being imprisoned without any communication ex- 
ternally or with the other prisoners ;. which was sometimes pro- 
nounced for a term of twenty years. We confess that on this occa- 
‘sion we do not recognize the philanthropic sentiments of the Con- 
stituent Assembly ; for what is the destiny of a man confined. for 
twenty years, without hope of communication either with those within 
or those without the prison? Is he not plunged living into the tomb ? 
Besides, what can bethe utility of this punishment ? It cannot be 
said to be established for example, since the criminal, withdrawn from 
“every eye, may also be said to be dead to societ¥ : it is moreover 
‘almost impossible that an arrangement, which introduces so severe a 
‘sequestration, should ever be carried into execution, — an additional 
‘motive for making the punishment of solitary confinement disappear 
from the penal code.’ 


Whether the total exclusion of the sentence in question 


ean be defended as a prudent measure, we shall offer: no 
opinions: 
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®pinion: but we confess that our ideas of humanity are 
widely different from those of persons who can propose the 
commutation of death for absolute and permanent solitude, as 
a measure of humanity.. To us the suggestion of Cesar, for 
the imprisonment of Catiline’s associates, has ever appeared 
more cruel than Cato’s stern denunciation of immediate death. 

The punishment of civil degradation can scarcely be deemed 
very severe in France, when it excludes from voting at elec- 
tions and from serving in the army.—For certain offences, on 
which the law entirely declines to animadvert,—and for others, 
when expiated by a given portion of legal restraint,—the of- 
fender is remitted to the superintendance of the police; a 
state nearly answering that of a person in this country, who 
enters into a recognizance for abstaining from any particular 
mode of offending against the security of society. 

The fourth and last chapter of the first book is of high im- 
portance. It relates to the récidive, or repetition of crimes and 
delinquencies which have already been visited by public justice z 


s If any person, having been condemned for any crime, shall com- 
mit a second crime which imports civil degradation, he shall be ad- 
judged to the pillory. — If the second crime incurs the pillory or 
banishment, he shall be sentenced to imprisonment. — If the second 
crime entails the punishment of imprisonment, he shall be con- 
demned to compulsory labour for a term, and to the brand. — If the 
second crime be liable to compulsory labour for a term, or deportation, 
he shall be condemned to compulsory labor for life. — If the second 
‘crime be amenable to the punishment of compulsory labour for life, he 
shall be condemned to suffer death.’ 


On these provisions, the orators offer the following obsery- 
ations ; 


‘ A first crime does not always necessarily suppose complete depra- 
vity in him who has been guilty of it: but a relapse into crime 
indicates vicious habits and a fund of wickedness, or at least of weak- 
ness not less dangerous to the social body than wickedness, A second 
Ja ought therefore to be repressed with more severity than the 

rst. 

‘ The Constituent Assembly established against the second commiss 
sion only the’same punishment which was denounced against the first 
by the law, without distinction of the relapse: but it required that 
criminals, after having suffered the sentence, should on a relapse be 
deported; an enactment which we do net deem conformable to the 
rules of exact justice, since it makes no distinction between him whose | 
second crime imports imprisonment only, and him whose second crime 
incurs the punishment of four-and-twenty years in irons ; the heaviest, 
after that of death, which is inflicted by the code of 1791. We have 
therefore considered it as right to seek another rule, more consistent 
with the proportions which ovght to exist between crimes and punish. 
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mente, and it naturally occurs: it is the application to crime, in case 
of relapse, of the punishment next greater than that which would 
have been inflicted on the culprit, it he were condemned for it for the 
first time.’ 


Unless the judges in France are allowed a very large indul- 
gence in interpreting the law according to the spirit ana inten~ 
tion of it, we should be inclined to think that this wise and sae 
lutary principle is by no means sufficiently extended in the law 
above recited, It is not easy to see why every repetition of of- 
fence should not be pursued with an increasing proportion of 
severity ; and a mass of evil habit exists in the frequent infrac- 
tion of the laws, of which both the direct mischief and the 
contagious example may be easily conceived to call more loudly 
for extreme punishment, than even the most atrocious crimes 
that are committed only once, and without much premeditation, 
The life of so abandoned a man is a continual defiance to judi- 
cial authority, and an encouragement to similar rebellion in 
others; and the exhibition of a capital punishment inflicted on 
one who, without incurring the most weighty transgressions, 
had forfeited the right to live by a series of constant violations, 
would have a most powerful effect in deterring others from the 
adoption of vicious courses. — It is astonishing that so.simple 
and efficacious a principle should have been confined in our 
system to a few trivial cases, under the Excise-laws, the Game- 
Jaws, &c. | 

The Segond Book, comprised in a single and short chapter, 
points out such persons as may become responsible for crimes 
that have been committed by others. Accomplices, conspi- 
rators, and abettors, are here considered ; as well as those who 
conceal either the intention of another to violate the law, or the 
property which may have been obtained by him as the fruit of his 


offence. — Those who do illegal acts, when in a state of mad- 


ness or under the compulsion of irresistible force, are excused 
entirely ; if the culprit be under the age of sixteen, it shall be 
inquired whether he acted under a discernment of the deed; and 
if he did, his punishment is reduced in ‘certain proportions here 
defined: if he did not, he shall be acquitted of the offence, 
but with a power in the court to send him to a house of cor- 
rection, instead of restoring him to his parents. Certain miti- 
ations are also here introduced in the corporeal punishment of 
aged and infirm convicts. ‘The case of intoxication is no where 
considered in the code, 
The Third Book consists of two f#itles; 1. Of crimes and of- 
fetices against the public weal; 2. Of crimes and offences 
against individuals. The frst title is divided into three chapters, 


which are again subdivided into a great variety of sections and 
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paragraphs. — Chap. I: is devoted to crimes and offences against 
the safety of the state. Bearing arms against France, and ad- 
hering to the foreign enemies or the empire, are capital; and 
the various shades of treasonable correspondence, by which a 
certain degree of facility may be afforded to the commission of 
the same crimes, are visited with proportionate severity. Any 
attempt or conspiracy against the lifeor the person of the Emperor 
1s high treason, and shall be punished as parricide; and any at- 
tempt or conspiracy against the life or the person of a member 
of the Imperial family, or for the purpose of destroying or chang- 
ing the government, or the right of succession to the throne, or 
to excite to arms in opposition to the imperial authority, shall 
be punished with death and confiscation of goods. — An attempt 
is defined to exist, when any act is committed or begun to- 
wards arriving at the exccution of those crimes, though they 


may not have been consummated; and a conspiracy (complot), 


when the resolution to act is concerted and formed between two 
conspirators, or any greater number, though no attempt has 
followed. A mere proposal made, and not accepted, to attack 
the person of the Emperor, is to be punished by imprisonment ; 
a milder provision than that of the law of England, which 
would consider the last mentioned offence as capital, under 
the title of ‘* imagining the death” of the sovereign: but we 
may be allowed to doubt whether, in practice, the accused 
in France would enjoy so fair a trial as he would receive in this 


country under the statute of Edward VI. 


Death and confiscation are also denounced against those who 


shall foment civil war, devastation, massacre, or pillage; or 
shall prepare the way for thcse horrors by arming illegal levies, 
or shall destroy the magazines, arsenals, vessels, and edifices 
belonging to the state. The lower gradations of the same 
crimes, and minor offences tending to the same effect, are sub- 
jected to diminished penalties. The concealment and non-reve~ 


lation of similar designs, within four-and-twenty hours after they 


come tothe knowlege of any subject, are likewise declared 
penal: but imprisonment is the highest punishment inflicted, 
even if the case involves high treason. <A singular exception 
is nevertheless admitted in the universality of this obligation : 


* Notwithstanding, if the author of the conspiracy or the crime be 


the husband or the wife, even though divorced, the ancestor or descend- 


ant, the brother or sister, or the relation by alliance within any of thie 


‘same degrees, of the person convicted of silence, such person shall 
‘not be liable to the penalty enacted in the preceding articlés, but 


be placed, by the sentence, under the superintendance of the 


ma 
high police, for any term not exceeding ten years.’ 
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Chap. Il. aims at the suppression of crimes and offenceg 
against the constitutions of the Empire ; —a description so ex- 
tremely large, that under it every sort of transgression might 
correctly and appropriately fall: but it is here confined to the dis- 
turbance of the exercise of civil rights, attempts hostile to liberty 
on the part of public functionaries, and other improptieties in 
the official conduct ‘of such functionaries. We think that it is 
unnecessary to enter into minute particulars on this subject : 
but it is difficult to abstain from contrasting the jealous vigi- 
lance exerted by the French law over the conduct of their judges, 
with the total silence of the English law as to the same important 
object, and the unlimited confidence which it reposes in their 
integrity. ‘Lhese opposite sentiments are perfectly sanctioned, 
we doubt not, by experience: but Englishmen will cherish no 
envy towards a country that has yet to create the feeling of rec 
titude and honour, which in their own has elevated the judicial 
character beyond rivalry, suspicion, or reproach. 

Chapter UI. embraces crimes and offences against the public 
peace ; — and here the technical distribution of subjects appears 
to us rather pedantic than judicious, since many misdemeanors 
falling under the former heads are much more closely connected 
with the public tranquillity than those which are here set forth, 
The crimen falsi, to which our legal vocabulary assigns the nar- 
rower term of forgery, 1s placed at the head of the list. Like 
all other crimes within the operation of this code, the higher 
and more dangerous modifications of it incur the severest punish- 
ment, while the less aggravated species are exposed to slighter 
visitations. Various delinquencies’ of public functionaries are 
then enumerated, and the penalties affixed ;‘ none of them seem 
to call for particular observation, till we arrive at a section 
which reflects in strong terms on those ministers of religious 
worship who, in direct contradiction to the established practice 
of orthodox divines, convert the pulpit into a scene of political 
declamation against ‘ the powers that be.” This branch of 
the law proves at least the strong disposition to infringe it ; and 
the legislator, by a very natural gradation, is led to impose cer- 
tain fetters on the liberty of discussion in sermons and pastoral 
letters, which would properly come under consideration in con- 


junction with the long debated law of Libel, on which we shall - 


presently say a few words, 

“ After these enactments, we are somewhat surprised to stumble 
on a section devoted to the portentous name of Rebellion, 
which we certainly thought had been included under the branch 
of high treason, or of excitement to civil war: but the word 
here signifies a resistance of a partial nature to particular acts of 
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the government, as the collection of revenue, the operations 
of police, &c., or illegal combinations of workmen, insurrections 
of prisoners, &c. In no instance is rebellion the object of capi- 
tal punishment. Connected with offences of this nature, are - 
outrages committed against the depositaries of the public autho~ 
rity, the refusal of a service leg@y due, the escape of prisoners, 
the protection of criminals, andthe like. Associations of male« 
factors are visited by the law; vagrancy and mendicity are pro- 
nounced to be offences ; and the sixth section of the chapter now 
under consideration we regard as infinitely important, though its 
ostensible subject seems to be confined within a very narrow 
compass. It is headed thus: * Offences committed by writings, 
images, or engravings, circulated without the name of the author, 
printer, or engraver.’ 

It is a regulation of police, then, in France, that the name of 
the author or of the printer, (as it is an enactment in one of the 
bills passed here during Mr. Pirt’s administration, that the 
name of the printer,) shall appear in some visible part of the 
publication, The breach of our law in this respect incurs pee 
nalties which might have proved ruinous to an innocent trades- 
man, unless the legislature had interposed to limit their amount, 
by an act brought in during the present session ; and the viola- 
lation of the French decree is punished by imprisonment for a 
term, varying, at the discretion of the judge, from six days to six 
months. In all this we see no great harm: but the present sece 
tion of the code is of far more consequence in what-it omits, and 
in what it insinuates, than in that which it expresses and enacts. 
This would be the appropriate occasion for introducing the law 
of Libel into a code which, superseding the /ex non scripta, and 
professing absolute certainty in the denunciation of crimesy. 
should act as an effectual beacon to warn all men against the 
commission of them. Libde/s, however, as the objects of cri+ 
minal visitation, are mentioned only twice, and in the slightest 
and most incidental manner. ‘The pastoral letters, indeed, to 
which we have before alluded, if they criticize or censure either 
the government or any act of public authority, expose the writer 
to banishment ; or, if they contain a direct provocation to disobce 
dience of the laws, to deportation ; and in case such provocation 
is followed by sedition or revolt subjecting any of the actors to 
a severer punishment, such severer punishment shall also be 
inflicted on the minister of religion! Here, indeed, the denun- . 
ciation is sufficiently direct ; but the only reason that we can 
conceive, for selecting the single case of pastoral letters issued 
by priests, is that persons in general are relieved from the rese 
ponsibility of publication by a system which suppresses instead 
of chastising, and preserves the freedom of the press from a 
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sional attacks, by keeping it perpetually fast-locked in the cus- 
tody of government itself ! 

We must observe at the same time the slippery and dangerous 
ambiguity of the terms here employed, and the immense latitude 
of interpretation in which the judges are permitied to ex- 
patiate ; — a feature which peculiarly characterises every part 
of this code, and which we were in some degree prepared to 
expect from a brevity and conciseness that are incompatible with 
strictness of legal definition. Human language has not yet 
attained the perfection of embracing in few words a great variety 
of complicated cases. —We must not, however, indulge in general 
observstions, and shall dismiss this chapter by stating that it is 
illegal to pursue the profession of crying ballads or sticking bills, 
without a licence from the police; and that no assembly of 
more than twenty persons can meet for political, religious, or 
Jiterary purposes, without the permission of the government, 
subject to any conditions which it may chuse to impose. 

The second title of the third book relates to crimes and offences 
against individuals, and contains one chapter devoted to attacks 
on the person, and another confined to violations of property. 
=— The first section of Chap. I. inflicts death for assassination, 
parricide, infanticide, and poisoning. A want of uniformity is 
discoverable between the legal language here used, and that 
‘with which we are familiar on this subject ; and we think that 
@ superiority of just distinction prevails in the former over the 
latter. L’assassinat is discriminated from J/e meurtre, and 
answers to murder in the English law, or a killing with pre- 
meditated malice; while meurtre is defined to be only a voluntary 
killing. Wilful and malicious. with us are synonimous, when 
applied to the destruction of life; yet it is evident that num- 
berless dike of difference may exist between them. Meurtre 
is accordingly punished with compulsory labour for life in 
general, but becomes capital when accompanied or followed by 
any other crime. — The two following sections comprize the 
wileisien of menacing, wounding, and striking ; with a descrip~ 
tion of such circumstances as may render these acts, as well as 
homicide itself, either justifiable altogether, or the objects of 2 
mitigated sentence.—Sect. iv. treats on offences against mo~ 
rality. The most aggravated crime of this description, com- 
mitted under the most aggravated circumstances, and consum- 
mated against persons of either sex, we ate astonished to find 
is not rendered capital. The crime of simple rape, taken in this 
extended signification, is avenged by confinement : if perpetrated 
against a child under fifteen years of age, the criminal shall be 
kept to hard labour for atime ; and he shall suffer the same con- 


straint for life, if he had been intrusted with any authority over 
the 
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the object of his violence, if the tutor or the servant of the party 
attacked, if a public functionary, or a minister of religion, or 


if he was assisted in his offence by several persons. This lenity 


appears extraordinary.—The corruption of youth, and the ex- 
posure to prostitution, more especially by parents and others, in 
authority, are considered in this section. Adultery is punish- 
able in the wife on the complaint of the husband only, by an 
imprisonment, which it is always-in his option to terminate by 
receiving her again. If he keeps a concubine, he may be fined 5 
and bigamy in either party entails a heavier visitation than is 
consistent either with the English jurisprudence, or, in our 
judgment, with the necessity of the case; the culprit is con- 
fined to hard labour for a time.—The remaining sections impose 


penalties of creat severity on offenders of a description scarcely - 


known in this country; those who illegally arrest and confine 
others ; those who conceal the fact of a birth, or substitute one 
child for another; and those who secrete minors. ‘The sub- 
traction of the body of any person, who is supposed to have died 
from vicience, is punished as a contravention of what may cer- 
tainly be considered as a very wise regulation of police. 

In the seventh section, directed against false testimony, ca- 
lumny, insuit, and the revelation of secrets professionally 
intrusted, we discover a principle of some importance, as to 
the law of libel affecting the character and feelings of indivi- 
duals, which is not quite inapplicable to the question so often 
agitated among us, ‘ how far that which is true can justly be 
styled libellous.”——‘ Every imputation,’ says this Penal Code, ‘is 
reputed false, which is not supported by legal proof. In con- 
sequence, the author of the imputation shall not be allowed to 
demand, in his defence, that the proof be entered into : neither 
shall he be able to allege as an excuse that the documents or 
the facts are notorious; or that the imputations which give rise 
to the prosecution are copied or extracted from foreign papers, 
or other printed writings.’ — ‘ When the fact imputed shall be 
Jegally proved true, the author of the imputation shall be ex- 
empted from all penalty : but nothing shall be considered as a 
legal proof, but that which results from a judgment, or some 
other authentic act.’—In short, as we understand the provision, 
the defendant who is accused of calumny Shall not be allowed 
to repel that accusation, by proving his charge to be true: but 
he may institute another proceeding for the purpose of doing 
this, and, if he be successful, he shalj escape punishment. We 
think that this is a wise and simple expedient, in a case natu- 
rally involved in great difficulty, for reconciling the interests of 
truth with the public tranquillity and the protection of private 


character, 
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The extensive head of Theft takes the lead in the Second Chapa 
ver, comprising attacks on property. ‘The crime is capital when 
attended with the five following circumstances, — commission 
in the night time,—by several persons,—with the assistance of 
weapons,—by the aid of breaking open doors, or of false keys, 
— with violence and menaces. We restrain our disposition to 
censure the exemption of so many thefts from the capital 
punishment which is so frequently pronounced against them 
here, because it may perhaps proceed from the extreme fami- 
liarity with severe sentences which the language, though not 
the practice, of our penal Jaws, renders unavoidable. Still, we 
hesitate to approve the superior mildness here exercised with 
respect t@ crimes of so much danger as highway-robbery and 


burglary ; though the former is to be punished with hard labour - 


for life, and’ the latter with hard labour for a time. ‘These 

unishments are indeed in themselves much more severe than 
the degree of comparison on which they naturally stand, in our 
minds, with that of death, will easily allow us to perceive : 
but so far are the French legislators from thinking that the se- 
curity of property is increased by punishing petty larcenies 
with the loss of life) when committed in shops, booths, canals, 
&c., that they expressly reject the boasted influence of intimi+ 
dation in this respect, as having been proved by experience to 


defeat its own object ; 


¢ As to thefts,’ say the orators of government, ¢ of objects ex- 
posed to the public faith, the law of 1791 subjected them all indise 
criminately to an afflictive penalty.’ (not death, even then.) «Many 
of these crimes remained unpunished, because the sentence was found ta 


be too severe, and the acquittal of criminals was preferred to subjecting 
them to a chastisement exceeding that which they appeared to have des 


served.’ (Motifs du Code Pénal, p. 111.) 


The opposite extreme of indiscriminate lenity, which was 
tried by the Directory, was found equally ineffectual ; and the 
present Code has drawn a distinction which merits attention. 
Property necessarily exposed, as cattle, crops, implements of 
husbandry, &c. are protected by the terror of afflictive punish- 
ments, very short indeed of the last infliction to which man is 
subject, and for that reason more likely to be carried into exe- 
cution : but the theft of articles voluntarily exposed is repressed 
by the correctional police, which has no power beyond that of 
imprisoning for a very limited period. Amends perhaps ought, 
jn all cases, if possible, to be made to the loser. 

On the subject of Larceny, we must not conclude our re- 
marks without stating one peculiar circumstance of exemption, 


of which we quote the subsequent description, not from the 
; Code 
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Code itself, but from the Motives detailed by the orators who 
present it: 


‘ This principle consists in repealing all power of public prosecution, 
and admitting a civil action only ; that is, an action for damages and 
interests, in regard to every kind of fraud executed by husbands to 
the prejudice of their wives, by wives to the injury of their husbands, 
by a widower or a widow as to property which had belonged to the 
deceased husband or wife ; in a word, by relations and connections, 
lineally ascending or descending, against each other. : 

‘ The union of such persons is too close and intimate to allow 
public officers, on oceasion of pecuniary interests, to scrutinize 
family secrets, which possibly onght never to be divulged; and it 
must be dangerous in the extreme that an accusation should he 
brought in those affairs, in which the line that separates mere indeli- 
cacy from real delinquency is hard to be discovered,’ &c. 


‘The reader will here be reminded of a similar saving clause 
introduced into the Chinese code in favour of near relations : 
but it is a proof of the looseness and inaccuracy with which the 
present Code has been penned, that no provision is made for 
excluding acts of violence committed between relations who do 
not reside under the same roof, from.the benefit of this most 
extensive privilege. , 

If in sqme instances we have awarded the preference to the 
Code of the rival nation, we may boldly claim the praise of su- 
perior liberality and good sense for that-of England, in respect 


_ to the section which immediately follows. Its very title is 


sufficient to convict it at once of false saree ip economy, and of 
the most cruel of all injustice, — that which confounds misfor- 
tune with guilt. It is thus superscribed —*‘ Of Bankruptcy and 
Swindling. (Escroqueriz.’ - In conformity to language thus 
barbarously ignorant, every bankrupt, in addition to the ruin of 
his affairs and the misery of his family, is subjected to afflictive 
and infamous punishments! While this law is carried into 
effect, we need not fear the commercial competition of our 
neighbour. 

The remaining dispensations of the third book, and the whole 
of the fourth, strike us as not deserving particular attention. 
They are trifling and minute, relating to the most paltry attacks 
on property, and to that long list of petty grievances which our 
law classes under the denomination of nuisance: they appear in 
general equitable and moderate, but they do not involve either 
leading principles or important consequences. | 
We have judged it sufficient to call the attention of the public 
to the more material parts of the Code, and have laboured tocom- 
press them, as well as our opinions on them, into the smallest 
space; for we are persuaded that those who are intrusted with 
the reform and the preservation of the English system will profit 
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by studying that of France. Not that we recommend it for in- 
discriminate imitation, or are blind to its numerous defects of 
arrangement, precision, and subject : but since nothing can keep 
the foundations of society clear of corruption and decay, except a 
frequent recurrence to first principles, we think that much be- 
nefit may be derived from attending to the practical discussion 
of them, by some of the first men in a neighbouring nation, in 
many instances closely resembling our own: happy, we repeat, 
that, on this as on every other subject, the very nature of our 
constitution provides the means of peaceably introducing those 
remedies of what is wrong, and those improvements of what is : 
incompletely right, which countries less favoured have been 
compelled to purchase at the dreadful price of subversion, 
massacre, and desolation ! , 
Another task remains to be performed; that.of disavowing 
in the strongest terms all participation in: the extravagant 
and disgusting praise,— praise “which damneth him who 
gives and him who takes,” — with which the consecrated head 
of the Emperor is so profusely anointed by MM. Les Comtes 
Treilbard, Faure, Giunts, &c. It equally proves the degrad- 
ing servility of their minds, and the coarse appetite for the 
flattery of inferiors that sways the Imperial bosom ; which is, 
we believe, generally found in an inverse ratio to the love of 
rectitude, and the desire of honourable renown. Den 
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“Art. XIII. Programmes d’un Cours de Physique, &c.; i.e. Pro- 
gramma of a Course of Physics, or an Abstract of Lectures on | 
the principal Phenomena ot Nature, and on certain Applications 
of Mathematical to Physical Science. By M. Hacuerte, Insti- 
tucor of the Imperial. Volytechnic School, and Professor of Ma- 
thematics. &c. 8vo. pp. 246. and 6 Plates. Paris. 1809. 
London, De Boffe. Price 108: 6d. sewed. 





(peer ieertain parts of this publication admit of being criti- 
cised, since it is in the nature of a syllabus, in which con- 
. tinual gaps are left to be filled up by the spoken explanations 
of the lecturer. From some portions, however, we judge 
favourably of M. Hacuerre’s lecturing powers; and one 
especially deserves notice, in which, within a very short come 
pass, he lays down the principles of M. Haity’s theory of cry- 
stallization. Another part, on caloric, by Monge, is not quite 
so satisfactory; and we think also that the work would not have 
been deteriorated if some of the reasoning about mobility, &c. 
had been omitted. oe i 
The application of caustics, to the determination -of the ap- 


parent places of objects seen obliquely by reflection and re- 
aoe | | fraction, _ 
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fraction, is new to.us: but we think that it is very beautiful, 
and are surprized that the notion never struck us before. 
The explanation of the rainbow, and the calculations belong- 
ing to it, are also effected with considerable perspicuity and 
art: indeed, we regard these as the best parts of the perform- 
ance; for when the author discourses of mere theory, we feel 
an inclination to animadvert on the ambiguity of his phrases 
and the doubtfulness of his positions. 

In his Lecture on Electricity, M. Hacuerre explains Cou- 
omb’s instrument for measuring the intensity of the electrical < 
fluid ; and he gives some simple algebraical formule, which f 
must be used with it, for the just deduction of the exact de- | 
grees of intensity. The English have not turned their views 
much towards this part of the subject : nor do the French, even 
with Coulomé’s instruments and formulz, seem to have arrived 
at any curious or important results. Electricity in both 
countries is yet at a stand; and scarcely any thing is added to 
the discoveries and results of Benjamin Franklin. —Galvanism, 
however, is doing wonders. 

This lecture on Electricity is one of the longest, and it is 
followed by a short-chapter on magnetism, which concludes 


the Course. RW. 
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Art. XIV. Le lbre Artitre, &c.; i.e. On Free Will. By Sra- 
NISLAUS BouFFLERS, Member of the National Lastitute. 8ve. 
pp- 249- Paris. Imported by Deconchy. Price 7s. 


Bourr.ers belonged to that unfortunate class of French- 

"4. men who were banished from their homes by the terror i 
of the Revolution; and finding himself in solitude, without | 
either friends or books, his mind sought occupation in its own | 
resources, and resorted to study as an antidote to chagrin. It 
was rather unlucky, however, that, in this absence from books | 
and literary society, he should engage in so very difficult a de- i 
partment as metaphysics : or, if he might be permitted to indulge 
himself in medjtating on whatever subject he chose, it will rea- A 
dily be allowed that he did wrong to publish, in their original 
state, the fruits of his unassisted labours. ‘To publish, how- 
ever, he was determined; and even when books were within 
his reach, he declined all reference to them, for the notable 
purpose that the world might see, unaltered, the course of ideas 
which had occurred to a solitary thinker. ‘The consequence is » 
such as might have easily been foresees :—the student, who has 4 
analyzed the labours of Locke and Reid, will not reap advanr 
tage from those of M. Bourrters. When we have assigned 
to this writer the merit of good intention, and to his style the ' 
advantage of perspicuity, we have gone as far in commendation, " 
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as justice will allow. We have seldom seen a work of which 
the author had more need to keep in mind the observation of 
Mr. Hume, that no philosophy is valuable which does not de« 


$cend to particulars. Lo 
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Art. XV. Eloge de M. D’Orléans de la Motte, &c.; i.e. Eulogy of 
M. D’ Orléans de Lamotte, Bishop of Amiens, to which are subjoined 
historical Notes. By M.N.S. Guitton, Honorary Canon of 
the Church of Paris, and Professor of Eloquence in the Bonaparte 
Lyceum. A Discourse which obtained the Prize at the Academy 


of Sciences and Letters of Amiens in 1809. 8vo. pp. 546 
Paris. 18cg. Imported by De Boffe, Price 2s. 6d. 


NE was one ecclesiastic more highly eulogized by an 
other than M. D’Orleans de la Motte by M. Gui.ion; 
who, thirty-four years after the death of the Bishop of Amiens, 
exerts all the powers of his art to irradiate the fame of the des 
ceased prelate. ‘To give due stage-effect to the representation, 
the theatre is darkened before the grand figure is exhibited : 
the city of Amiens is first described as all mourning and 
tears on account of the death of her Bishop; and then he is 
displayed with all his talents and virtues. | 
From the prefixed sketch of his life, it appears that Louisa 
Frangcis-Gabriel D’ Orléans de Lamotte was born at Carpentras, 
in the comtat Veraissin, January 13,1683, and died Junero, 17743 
his zeal for the Catholic faith, his wisdom, his firmness, and 
his beneficence, are sung in animated strains; ‘and not even 
the wit of the good bishop is forgotten, any more than his 
piety. Indeed,’M. GuiLion has given to M. Lamotte, as Pope 
has assigned to our Berkeley, “ every virtue under heaven.” His 
unbounded submission to the see of Rome, and his energy in 
defending the Jesuits, as well as his determined hostility to the 
poor Jansenists, recommend him to the applause of his eulo- 
ist. He is compared to Athanasius for orthodoxy, and to 
Cicero for wit. Several of his don-mots are recorded in the 
body of the discourse, and also in the notes which are stb- 
joined. For the amusement of our fair readers, we transcribe 


one of the latter : 

. ©A lady having consulted him whether she ought to use rougey 
M. Lamotte made her this reply: **Some persons would altogether 
prohibit you the use of it: but this perhaps you would consider as 
very hard ; and others might allow you to indulge in it v.arestrained, 
which would be too complying : now I shall take the middle- course, 
and give you permissiou to use it on one cheek.” 


By his pleasantry, the Bishop of Amiens could make every 


3 body laugh ; and when he officiated pontifically, ( pontificalement,) 


he could stop the ravages of the plague! What an agreeable 
INDEX 
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